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PREFACE 


The 'Object of the presen edition* of Bacon’s Essays 
is to illustrate them as far as possible, not merely by 
disconnected notes, but by a continuous Introduction, 
bringing to bear upon the Essays suah knowledge of 
Bacon’s thoughts, as csn be derived from Ins life and 
works. The basis of this Introduction is, of course, 
the edition of Bacon’s Works issued bv Mr. Ellis 
and Mr Speddmg; »nd the “"Letters and Life’ re¬ 
cently completed by Mr. Speddmg. Allusions and 
textual drfficulties are.explained by notes, but the 
writer's experience while riding the Essays with.a 
class of advanced pupils, led him to the conviction 
that, for the propel understanding of the Essays, more 
is wanted than mere annotation, however nccurute 
*rrd judicious. Bacon’s Essays can hardly under¬ 
stood vithoit reloitnce to Bacon’s life. 

0 he<e.\i idopted is generaS)»tltat of the "^ufate 
and scholar-like edition.of'M/. Aldis Wnght, jjiTP I 
haw ventured to depart frort^ his example *n thu 
niattef of spelling and •punctuation. As «re§ards 


spelling, the principle ^dopted in the fallowing pages. 
is this : whatever quotations or extracts are ifhde for 
critical or antjquarian purposes are printed with the 
*>ld Spelling, but tij(*EsShys thlms*lve%are placed cm 
the sam£footing as Die Bible and 8f!akespeare - and, 
as being not for an age but for ^tll ages, they ar^ spelt 
vflth'the spelling of this* age. StiM less scruple has 
been^elt in departing from the old punctuation , it 
his no right to be considered Bacon’s; it often makes 
absolute nonsense of a passage; it sometimes pro-, 
fauces ambiguities that may well cause perplexity even 
tc intelligent readers; and its retention can only be 
valuable to archaeologists as showing how little import¬ 
ance shoutf be attached to The commas and colons* 
scattered at random through their pages by the Eliza¬ 
bethan compositors. 

B^wayof illustrating Bacon’s style and method, 
the ten EsSays of i5^.areprint|d (and, in accordance 
with the principle stated ablve, in their original 
spelling) tielow the corresponding Essa^ of a.u 
11*25. *The companson of these n^iy furnish a useful 
exercise in composition * but it has not been thought 
necessary to add iji full the edition.of A.y. 1612, some 
accoun^ff which will, however, be foufid in the Notes, 
and in the Append* in the second vqluhie. 

Jt is hoped t$TT this fcditionjftay b*| of some use 
in 4he highest claesgs % of schools; but the object has 
b|*SffioNhe compilarioi of a book adapted for the 
use persons desiring to pass^examinations, but of 
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,a work that m^y enable readers # of aB ages and classes 
tp read bacon’s Essays easil/ and intelligently. 

I am indebted to Dr. Kuno Fischer’s ‘Francis of 
Verulam ’ for s#me Valuable hmts 4 which will tjp .found' 
acknowledged severally where they ocgir. * Of Mr. 
Speddjng’s Vork I hare made so much use^ that the 
words ‘ debt ’ and* 1 obligation ’ (jarmot sufficient# ex¬ 
press #vhat I owe to it. Th'bugh (as I regret to team 
from Mr. Speddmg* who g»ost kindly and laboriously 
•criticised my proofs) my interpretation of Baconis 
character differs widely from his, *yet it is founded 
almost entirely upon the evidence that he has himself 
collected. I have endeavoured to throw a kittle 
additional light on Bacon through Ma<^iiav«lli. 

In the notes, I have, gained much from Mr. Aidis 
Wnght’s edition, and especially from his references. 

I regret that I did not see Mr. Gardiner’s iiistory of 
England from the AccAgion of ^femes /., &c., in time 
to do more Jhan add a few foot-notes from it I find 
myself m complete accord wt|h almost every word 
referring to Bacon ip those valuable volumes. 


In the Second Edition some ngsprints have been 
corrected, ancj* an alteration of sprite importance Jias 
beenjnac^e in the last sentence qf_fhe Introduction* 




INTRODUCTION. 


CHASTER I. 

WHAT BACON WAS HIMSELF. 

‘ I never LOOK,’ says Montaigne, ‘ u^on an author be 
they such as write of virtue and of actions, but I curiously 
endeavour to find out what he was hiAsdt ,i < Thif feint, 
useful for the students of*any book, is especially useful 
for those that want to understand Bacon’s Essays, for,- 
they spring directly out of Bacofe’s .life. They are not 
the ftsults of his reading, nor the dreams ,or t^eofe of 
his philosophy; they ar| the brief jotting of ^Expe¬ 
rience of men and things. On tM^grtfuad.he taljs the 
Prince he can commehd them': he -has ecdeavoofed. tij 
make them, tyt vulgtr, of ■cs'n^turel wkreof a man 

shall find much in experience^ Utth'yetyoks, so y Sthef 
are neither repetitions 0 r JpcreovetJ; hhe expe¬ 

rience of the author's bld.agerasweh'axi^tm o? hit youth, 
finds condensed* exprSsai^n in^the voltpn$y«f the 
Essays: for, besid^s-^y'fiict'-’thah^ey-.bmbody the' 
Antithetic Which be}s iropwhtohwe coilfi*ed-coring ly$ 
youth or early^B&nhi&id,' the fffirt tdfhAI'was .published 
when Jje w^s thhty^l^esecond^rfefe J$'wa« fifty* 
two, the third i'lte'n he ^ di^mpt t 

editions cover whble pentx^l# feis at$i« life, ‘ N« 
agam rteed we Suspect'.jfaatia t&hiJUft'Wefliare, not 
1 FIcfto'i.MflnWifni f? fib,' 



tfeejm^Bpcon, hut art ar^oj ^ayi^^stfing t 6 ioun 
pUc^feputeiicm, morality c 

itetesmans&f^ J»uch a gj fcjit attach to som 

trf'kis mot% formal" compositions; jkyit is out of plac 
jjgre, ondijit is Jaispnwcd fry intVnaL.evsdence. Forth 
^WVsaii^E^tiiielt 'with -EacWS household n,ord 
S|A'. nwmts,',argistfents arifl ^lustrations,*© be a foun< 
jw^Pfe.'Jauletters to fflfends, in charges,© judges, 11 
phrliart^^y'-OT legal spaeches, in dBon&'agtf the like 
*5 "-ell aria his ,£31x00! philcfcophi^ works. Sonfetimes 
Slough rartsyywefindhereafiotion inftS germ developec 
i*d matured in Bacop’s later works; mow ofte& thes< 
tarse pages give tfe a condensation of some old familiar 
jWi-repeated thought, abridged ,heip almost to the excess 
of obscurity, because the writer has repeated it so ofter 
.■^hat he thifijbj we mtist.be, bpjjiis time, in his confidence 
to catch hft meaning;fri|mijt bare hint. But whethei 
pruned or germinating, % ^tnighdr are the thoughts 01 
“Bacon ; hints of his fife's eiijpeftefice, pertain brief xotei 
of it, Aflifyum father signifittmtlg than curiously—th&t is, 
thinking of meaning,man; than of style. Of no other of 
■Batons works can it be safd so truly that what he was, 
th$y are, BaGon’s habit'of thinkmg'with^a pen in his 
hand'has been kind to us : for'ftlh^s photographed his 
portrait for .its. PerhSps ■ ho rkln ever made such a 
pjBifidant of paper as he did. Highlight have said with 
$ptaigne,' ‘ I speak nofS paper its to 'the first man I 
aSept’^ Not tba"f be ever gambles or chats colloquially or 
fl^otisticaily on papef as Jjfgataigne does. the difference 
l»Preen thetwafre very strpSngL Montiigne lets us into 
ail his foibles: Ifacon eit^fifascribes his character's that 
of a Prpphet of Scien«e/<j^$uppresses the description on 
second thoughts witlf a—dc nobis if sis silemus. ‘ My 
thodgh|;s,’ lays the genial rdmbler; < slip from me with as 
little scare as they are of small'worth’: but,>ke philo- 



tSSfcat i 3 ac«n^a» iStn«£|f xi§, 

sopher’has no*th<?ughts ‘ of sfnall worth,' : With me it is 
(kus, and, I thiftkyWith all tfth in my caA; if I bind 
myself to an ifrgvtbtnt, it loadelh my rniffd, but if I rid 
myself of the 'freseHf captation, it is rattier a recreation ., 
Softie counsel#!- he must have whom he may dis¬ 
burden his thoughts.' He often sp r ea^' i|d with some¬ 
thing like pathos, of-the, value of’-i friend in hewing on*- 
to clear one's thoughts, ancfVf own fiiendre?* and 
solitary Aiyditfcn tn bis ardwftt# search, after Hhitht A 
man were better relate himself tn a stated than to let hit 
thoughts pass, in snttther, ’and' Bacon's* stabua yraa pen 
*tind paper. Perhaps some dim wnse of Ms own princvpfi 
deficiency was one reason h^ygBacoS so systematically' 
related himself vs paggig. Wrijting, he said, maketh M 
exact man ; and exadfti&s,' as be knew, was not a strong 
point with him.. Hi : •wfc.t&ingularly inexact,.and by 
nature mdiflerent'tgHftailk; mid'however strenuously he 
may have laboured £o reritaidy this defect/ yet a defect it 
alwSys remained, seripilsly influencing his f&ilosopjic 
investigations, his statesmanship, and his mofdts* ‘ £)$ 
minimis non curat lex,’ said King James good-humod-redly 
of his greaj Cftto/eHor-; and the Chancellor gcofc 
humouredly admits the/ justice tef the charge. He wag" 
by nature indifereptfttf’-^nall things ; but he stfovfc 'ftjr 
remove this in£xactne$J/,and bnl of his remedies was*thd 
abundant use of wn&ggjt Wnting seejnW to Bacon pra*j 
fitlblc for all tilings! No coyfse of invention; he 
can be satisfactory unless■ it bt.f&rrifd on in vfritif^f 
But it was not for grmb’inyeiroohs merely : for ethtff 
kind of worl^^hilgj6aphic,Hp^itical, *{)hvate, be 
onslaught,on the'tmcient y' or>-a speech 

parliament, or a council m^efrajrJ or an interview ^vitj 
some great lerd or ladyf-iBicbn m each case begin? by 
relating himself to p^per. - Even $'his oBJecfc was no' 

1 Novum Organ**, Aphorism C T ~ 
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snore thin to Wftv.-credrt some lega 

;jlval by beicg moo?' roinif ofjjstmfefx# to exchange hi; 
«fey and nervous manneE-fbra more .cbnfidpnt ckrriage-*- 
for^ach and ail of .tlitse thfc^j‘Bacon did not think n 
amisst a take coimseLwith paper. 1 

Hence it gomes-fo pass that,, thQfig)) throughdbt the 
jvhole of tfte Essays one carfscirctiy find i word- about 
thft •^vnf^r, yet they, really make wpt a kind of auto¬ 
biography. The very na»es, and perhaps tjil order of 
the Essays, in the earlier and later editions, tell tfle story 
of yputh passing into age, °fnd the student making way 
to r the statesman. In the edition of 1597 the stylent il 
predominant Sihdits lead the way, and the few essays 
“that follow in that short edition turn almost all upon the 
subjects that would interest an ordinary student or 
gentleman heading a private fife— Discourse, Follower*, 
Suitors, Isxpeitce, Health , Honour. The only two that 
have any savour of the politician, Faction and Negocta- 
tbtg, come last m order, add tdvey hr* short and incom¬ 
plete.* «Phssmg to the edition of 1612, we find the first 
place occupied by Rdigionj hut it ia region treated from 
the statesman’s’jpoiift 'cSfview, jp 4 he nn9St interesting 
Abject ift tffe,^ J ^ i *f,ti»_dey.»iBu’i in,,i625 the old 
man, -grave* while (he,eyorkof his life is 

yet unsccomphsb^, 4 ibmp bask on^feat tfhicb he had 
tn^de- tfee dbjeeC f of 'mfe 'ambitions of his hopeful 
youth. Viffth cb»eafyli>ei beg 1n rmg, but not fifst: 
die %si^l^is^y^o^^ s iAJ^l'sftthe final edition of 
he EssayS'd^the ^^a^or'of- XhxeLnsimHatio Magna will 

* 1 ' "i ' ’ i • t*# 

1 Sp»p. .IfflPgVW $,$97, 'Everybody prepare* himself 

ft great occaiiaia. hac^ayrrm’ to itoWiought it no toes.of unfj to pre- 
art Sdr mail ones too' St* aU:gMif rfp'iiingY.ooseon the Tfmfmt 
’itttsr Mja&lxfZf an ' ea^eujpit spirit of c&aie^iptuoirs invective,’ 

f'erik Vot tit me(nory aaSirtriiapa also excite 

IS tiJIglltv a* wW, i<? to MH»it of jottijiitjiowa ip cantfon-phce book* 
itnreiobOow’^nditisgtitronstij occurred to him -on the «roMts,d 



J3aofi to* jtfmself xxi 

*- * 

begtnfbr all posterity withthe irtdignajjfcpcot^st against the 
indolence pf mankind, who, -question Nature in jest, and 
will not beheve that the Truth—N a lues's answer—is at¬ 
tainable, if they'will but,wait to be taught: *WkdS is Truth t 
scud jesting Pilate, 'and %ould not stfly-ftr an fff^er. 1 

Xhus, then, fee Essays con&uji an abridgment of 
Bacon’s lifej the essence of his manners, fiis«morals, and 
his politics, tinged throughout with his philosophy t and, 
in orden thoroughly to un^er^stani the Essays, we must 
endeavour to understand their author as a philosopher, a 
politician, and a moralist, W—to retur^ to Montaigne, 
with jvhom we set out—* we must curiously endeavour g> 
find out what he was himself.’ 

Multum incola : my soul hath long dwelt with those 
that are enemies unto peace —this is the text that Bacon 
^himself has given us as the key-note of his life. 1 No other 
words are so often on his lips as these.* He is a pilgrim 
m an unfriendly land, a stranger to his work; his occu- 
paSons are alien to his nature, He was intended to be a 
Prophet of Science, mouthpiece of the disiotsries of 
Time, and fate has divAted him,to # the p£tty details of a 
lawyer’s, or a courtier’s, or a -statesman's life. Whether 
engaged m Vriting histories of foppirelfc, or pfe- 
paring devices for the rafhl p^4Blfre,'4p jegal practice, m 
parliamentary busine^, in 4r|w) l Dg*up royal proclama¬ 
tions, in giving judgments ‘fliMn the b^jch, In discussing 
the highest jriatt^rs *f u^tt'Sifeljpb^cy* or defending the 
pettiest rights of'the, royal 'jfeerogatiee, k is a|vn*ys the 
same; Bacon infill multibi incolct,*&ot at hothedn'his 
work, a Propift-wbo ha? missed his *gication, I think 
no man may metre tndyjy.y with tty Bsalmist, Multum 
incofa fut anima median mfjilf V for 'I do confess, 
since I was of any understanding my mind hoik b&n to 

1 Bacon never tows thesg words in their 'forcer- j5« lines that he * 
dwells ami# ahen occupations 
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?he. history of 
pops by which he' 
g*les, penitences, 


effect alient fretdj,th'at[j 
BacOn’sr.ftfifcts a record *{ -the t?e 
was allured from philosophy, b 
relarases, and filial failure, 

' Wg ^anhot definitely «Siy how won §acon conceived 
the idea of his,,pfelos£phk;rpteion. ' However much he 
may have btefi Adowed-^fc^us biographer dRawley tells 
us —even jn dhis^ii^t Ind childish years with 

pregnancy and.fowardheasjD^wit/.yet it wtmlc^ be absurd 
to suppose that, when he went up^fb Trinity Cbllege, 
Cambridge, a bijy between twelve apd thirteen years of 
3 ge, ‘ at the ordinary years of ripeness forfihie University,* 
or something earlcr ’—he -hail 'tV^Mnstauratic Magna 
already in his mind. Vet, vjvc are informed that while 
still a resident at the University, .pe had already con¬ 
ceived a dislike for tire pfciiosbphy of the schools., 
Aristotle’s philosophy was thep^W always, his aversion, 
not merely for it$.barren Ibgieand puerile induction, 
but also as embodyingr.the 'evil Spirit of Authority, 
barring (the way to inipforettent and thus retarding 
science. Already .yotifig. Audent had noted the 
‘ unfruitfulness of a philosophy,ofily strong for disputa- 
ti6ns and ^contention?, tyitpharren ofphe jn-oduction of 
vjprks^pr the benefit of the Jif5 of Such is the 

testimony of his 1 biographer, spea^ng'pf jv&at had been 
f imparted from "Jkj lordship * j ,<pd have Bacon’s own 
tonfession that theardour tod copsitaqpy of his irndm 
ofitwlb hjfcd^e^n protracted, over a long time, 
^.Mng is writing thus in his sixty- 

jvvaulcworkm this subject, 
Mich, itith: great cDy/itbnef. and a magnificent tijle, I 
lakttd ’QfigUtt Btrftfff Tini&f 

t Setweeh his .forfTetli and* fiftieth year, looking back 

ijO, T<S 'iu. p. iff* , '‘Works, VoL i, j), +. 

Ot/s, Val vii. p. sjj. 6 



P&at ittftnt HftnF SfciRff xxtii 

upon one-Ao bad' 1 

'from the first reijpgnisfcdtfhat he»was Jare. toj>e\seful to 
mankind ahd spgctaltfinouldect by nature for the contem¬ 
plation of the truth-. \i£e justifies his'Sfivergenee into 
law' and polity oitf-the groi^d that hrs countr^tad 
claimed suoh-a sacrifice at haifan^s. he.-fund no. 
workup meAUgwus 'as. the hUfeilvtfy arfft development of 
the arts and inventions' thaL'te.nd' to pivihUiJtM life* of 
man. IJopneffin: my^lf—^tf^n^citrAm^^aifiind at 
once versatile enbhgf^br that most imforidfd-'cibjtct the 
recognition of sinittiAnUis, ttfiX at Hie sqme time steaefy 
•and cencenfratid enough- fdf -ike •observation of subtly 
shades of difference.'-tfiSstesteddn earnestness of research., 
a power of suspending figment il'ith patience, of medi » 
taling with pleasure^ fffeserting with. Caution, of cor¬ 
recting false impressions i^hyeadiness,andvfarranging 
my thoughts with catfff&Fjbfflns: I hadino passion por 
novelty, no fond admiration for antiquity; imposture in 
every shape I utterly hated, dprf, thus endowed, / avi- 
sidered myself as it were a reldtionJand kifttmail qfp.ru th) 
There was no exaggeration ifi jhis ;«elf-pifinted*|>or- 
trait One at least*of the Qualities hare^enumerated he 
possessed e^pp tp excess, that mosf 4 an gP rou? faculty fcf 
recognising similarities, ’ It is ciiripi^ly chartfctewstic tjf 
Bacon that he jaylrnofe Stress Hgef^thptowst important 
object the recognition, ;yf 'sfmiatitiei'fhafi upon the 
observation of subthfshades if diffidence. ^Slet the latter 
is pre-eminently the’philosophai’s faculty, id&e th^rmer 
is the poet’s. But Bacon was ajioet^fcejooet ofiScience. 
His eye, likd\he poet’s— - 

In a fine frenzy rplltag. 

Doth glance from heaven to jhw* front earth 10 fieav*** 1 

_ -r * - * 

1 Works, Vol. ui. p. 519, He a&o speaks (iwa) as 

serve Her Majesty/ but 1 nC* a* a man born ufrier Sol, that lowtJujonourj* 
nor under Jupiter, that loveth W<ines 5 {for the contemplativeflam* tarritfj£ 
me away wholly )/ Life, Vol. t. p, 10S. See also pp hit, bcui. 
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ing'<l.sin$arities t ,and anaitgteMinVisiblh to un- 


' thirty of_ki»Qrjdedglt vk otd«(^d bptiuty. J '\Ve’ll have Bacon’s 
anilogiet beefl, disfribed'as ■‘HWactiv^ points of fiew 
affording a rich .and fertile pratjsfect ’ 1 over the Prdtnised 
Laftd of Science,, .-But though they arematiftai to Jfacon, 
they ar¥hot natural tohis^hiloiophya they are examples 
to stow that ‘the mrod qf .Bacon exterffled,ifcyond his 
method.’ 4 He himself saystof thpjnthat th$y soktHmes 
*lead % us as if by t the'hand' Iff sublime and noble axioms: 
Jout they also led him mto error. They afford n*h and 
fertile prospects; iut the rijhness and fertility are often 
•a mere mirage. 

Put aside this dangerous excess of the poetic faculty, 
apd w$ must recognise -ip Bacon many faculties fitting 
Kira for hi^sdestific mission. Above all he had—when¬ 
ever the unity and hhxtflony of things, or the honour 
.oSt’Sdence was not dalled ifl iquestfcn—that cool, *dis- 
passiojijt*, impartial wa'y.of looking* »t things which a 
man of sffienceshoi^dyliarje,.*, ifefe-'knew the necessity of 
-obeying'Nature! tf he w^i^<oi»gntidiifr: and he had a 
Sbppfeanlconjjrtt^tnature 5 con^ltsttfor^beying. He 
ifafl 2 *yare of 'totf^sderW^: ignoring mcon- 

fap\f amfcdhstreOfig oowncnient facts • and he 

pf ihe scientt 

^bVegilhef^l* 

: h;8$*n 
Wad in the ’ 
piftmte hf; 

Btikyirf’ 
d'antfbnfc! 



itjr, taking things 
them to be. 
nbt ad much in 
Of the Universe, 
indlb the special 

to It useful to 
d the world 


Jfc 
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tD,se e ^ sj<es:j»I^rk he is 
dominating in^fafef aro^itih ajped§tebf5thei fn- 
.venbons of nwfl.SBuup^dlti^ $ri&feg,' tfo" compass, 
had shaped the depHties of an^akWC'/^ /vtptre,yc(i or : 
star, seems to kjjjit excised grwttf pmfyr of'MtUnce 
upon human . agRrs than thye\techa*ual it, petitions. 
But most of thede.and other great invpntfoUs hive been 
discovered in a ljiann* most discredits^ topankanif 
They have strfmbled upon .tljem^as by accident; ’some¬ 
times bven beasts—deservedly worshipped as gods by the 
aocient Egyptians—^ijve led the way to | them, surpassing 
with their brute instincts the reasoning, faculties of men" 
This was not meant to be. ■ God haih set the tborld in 
the mind of men, that men,may find it out. AH knorv 
ledge is divine ; but to enter the Kingdom of Knowledge 
we must become as little tfhilcfren, and learn to read with' 
a simple eye the world, the Second %ripfcre of God.’ 

All the world being made according to Law, ail true know¬ 
ledge consists of known# the Ljws and Causes of thiqgs. 

But if we kccw.tte 4uses, we sh$be able to cause. 

As by mastering thedptabet ^ ckh'make words', so by 
mastering the,firstjpriiaciples,<jr’cauies;.of things, we 
shall be ahft to construct. H^Pej aU knowledge.: shoald 
result in invention.. 


‘ Thoughts wiUlout goOd are pour thjngp' 

The contemplate, life of, fie Greei pMA 
despicable affair, and gopd &4tMgT ' ' 

them, yet towards stun are lifgete... 
except they-ie put in acti a rrd M&4 ftji 
power andpiace, asjhem, ' - 4 ‘ 

Merit and gQgd works ^ 


'und. 

and 


conscience 
rest A 


grm same pK&compii£wt-&W>tfs 


E ““f 




V Powh and plan -were necessary thin ft^Bacph, or at 
|$ea»tto niA seemed -nA^sary. Let u« reSn^nber^this," 
^ffemgbobt his life?. The path of his phild^j&r,' he tells 
,|^yas <5f sucfi a kind that.n^'man could jMtsj over it 
•^ne, Jt was'to be,a socialwork, employwg hosts of 
workers in <Jiff&enr wajs, observers,- experimenters, 
supervisors? anti the like, • 'The a*ouxr[iJladon of the facts 
tkayei^’to form hjs tfisftnybm a stupendous 

worlp fitfir d'Kiffevr a Popts. No rcch^how lelf-deny- 
ing ancj industrious soeve^jfore thtmgh he migh't upon 
the Utusty books of old phiMbphy, coulii ever charm out 
the secret, of Nature.. -MWUji has exactly described for* 
us that kind of stifled "which.-JS^iejftiauld never be, if 
he meant to be fafthful todiis owftTA4itC*4pD,—‘the hair- 
less man' *; rf , - - 

\\T»-fired alone br a,j> , 

Reaa Uithn^kw*., 

. SogAwl dwn s’ldfiiixpflv.'^' WO^tljpjight,' 

*So3«n 1 his syfjs^rthfja^istrcni'; 'shfehie slpn 
*’ ’ to ciW ribs and spine. 




, ::<x£e 

J^Nvtr^ 

' Nrjr.oijlpea., 

■ITitypW 
-gieciflie a i 
jljBihtant t 
And .. .. , 

Ana forces; i . vsW ^ ,; 


« one sole aim,. 
liorturt 'M. . 
daru”fttrwall, 
■iaitlasH eR , 
! through it. 


The part liaconbtW-^ pfajfiin^sej^himseSTo pUy was 
hg^ietC}, he ,<wdrld .fltirim* of'the world, 

th tytp bipmnd onopt^U atdk, atrS |ej;ta Jpke up other 
bfeahns and hy-'^^alks t^ttfmg to ihji'tfaf aim on which 
his'hwadt^s h«du.?IipMead of .'fl^hjg alone tn a fcreat 
v^^j^D^iming^th^wi^eriies^'flte news of the King¬ 
dom of Maipover Niftfre, hoitaeter; wring hinSseif to wear 
'soft clotfekhr and e&ter a$,a sleek^eijurfier, 

becausi^tlie new krfowWtge 'wwT'f^ Jje thought put in 
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ad; and the# fadmit be without power and plafy as the 
vantage and ipmaanding ground. 

• CircwnStaipces combined with the suggestions of bis- 
philosophy-to divert'£S$oo from a contemplative ys a . 
public hfe.j-Th« dfeth of Sir Nicljdas liacon o^cijmng 
before he bad been able to maite anyijprovision for 
Francis, thryounger sorgofa second marriagfi, .thr^w the- 
youth at the jge’flf'eighteftt oji his own r&oyfcfcs. 
Returning from jFfance, where he had been placed by his 
father with Sir Annas Paulik, the Queen’s Ambassador, 
he found himself obliged, sorely against his will, to de¬ 
vote himself to the law for the purpose of earning hia 
living. Had he been' able to secur^a competency he 
would gladly have devoted himself to philosophic study ■’ 
and he applies - ’tp'Lord Burghiey with this view in his 
twentieth year. Bat ft is nfipfrll hfetwenty-nfrgh year that 
his applicationsbrilo-^R^way successful, aid even then 
their only resulf.fe tljjP: revoafeibbcof air Office,' valuable, it 
is true, but it did not fell in’forjwenty years. Meantuhe 
he had been admitted a twenty- 

fourth year ha4 been elec ted.Sibber of'Pitnwpent. 

In his thirtieth year, st‘ftbfinr*'vj^did bjSp^fee of any 
kind, he made the aCqjfpffeScO-’w^itjtJ Jfield at that 
time my Lord to be the fittest ipdt'uwmt'tfr da gqGd to the 
State, and therefore / tippled manmP 

which I think rarely lu^pfiietfpMMgfisH; L’Sudf fe the 
account giveffbylBacotflfeti^gte^^ afterwards of the 
commencemefitjtf theif^fri«^^K:yLt^|o doubt tpip, 
but probably not the whole 'friffltT ^ite Atotf, bijjh-as 
it stood in Bacon’s mind, sto§'*S»l><»f3inate fo/Saeflce. 
We shall fin^him, j^terwards in bi| djj&df' nom^finrm, 

1 Lift, VqI. t. p, io<5. ^fiijj|^eUb«ra(e ** c ^* .■ 

mconBistent wi^«prc*8i«§W affeotioi^ &tcb ^ ‘nty action to your* 
Lordship hath made.mjn'ft BftW^rabl* f^3n/ youtLtetbth»^-V 

tion ’ iw/Q p! .aj£'-. Bvt, t{se*i^j&rtJ*on to doubt *tiui Bacon* 

really liked EiSw^^hout^'M Lafdty UnmftfoiL. 




eminent men, 
tin jurist's of Science, 

jjlfi, arttfo^L’s&epj scientific men, 

: ot mouey kejtt tW fldocf' caisse, are to 
’p&ygs Ke/ey^aeSijs It, drawn in. Add 
4n(fAve'’fe*^’Tie full ficcoiftit of 




Bran iWe likaly to, forward high 
plans^^ijic* aaj-pt policy than the ciutkjuft, jealous 
Ctx£&;ik.-jbjtcsi tithe able atetwweri s#j>/> res sett offU rpose. 
Essex, hy advancing hit ditat Bacon, would advance 
dike the Stateand Science : it Was as-the ministers or 
Joels of Scsewqe thjLt Bacon regarded his friends. Not 
t hat Bacofl had -no affectfoO for Essex-; but it was affec- 
ton of a subdued, Wiid^ Wpt ^<JUinder control, and duly 
subordmate&J;p',i^'int*rg&S.«af the Kingdom of Man. 
Bacon conB ng^ ; 0sily dqye friends or hate enemies 
though'he'himjijdf was frrvea .by many of his inferiors 
wi^i the true lot^ c^friendehfp. But his scientific pas¬ 
sionless' diejspsftgm/ taking’ ttfen ■<&£.- they are and not as 
they ougTiWo be, iros fajal ijo truS^ae yand his scientific 

less fatal to con- 

sta^y.^ to his 

scida^^c tsia.^ahra.wf^Eldpj^iift 1 fttBh #0* construed 

it/Crt jemtime 

to hate, an^hhdts iu^^^^t stbnetinti to love. Bacon 
could. ni^-hblp'JiWrtg 'Efisfe^. jndoad^he liked almtftt 
tvhh m hg,f 43. brought into close inter¬ 
course JaWes", hf ^iljSd ^hers'i hut he loved 


^ltfto'rkbt. Paiilj for 
ggAntho^jr, just'rttummg 
gvels.hehad been obliged 
Sje of foreign politics and 
h&Tto procure *for the 


could* n 
esreryW 
cbnrse j 
anjhfod 



1 enabled 


Queen secret infnnn*ue&.o£ by. 

Elizabeth- But to 0 ®>qjre this mfcr^#nviw^'*is- 
goipg out, aad meastu^e 'wkiaiy wa£ nit cfcttffilgi -mi 
Voluntary undoing my Ay*r well for fanffiju 

for tit Kingdom qf ;, so rt^V'-ct$Mfo$iy- on 

Expenoe; anti both Bator. and hk Vslbpf ■rttofoplided 
this voluntary) u^kingt l was 

threatened with' priest for debt juand tldjll^pisct 

and office ater^-still withheld. The i^jefo-he s$yi, dim- , 
descend^! ta call hi faker tuatffawidlt; and'yei she- 
suffered him U waste.' . ' 

At this crisis Bacon lost the favour okfhe Queen, and 
with it all hope of office, by an ifidgpeiidtnt npeech in the 
House of Coqamons. . Even si tiff days whan - he was, as 
he describes hansel^ a 'pttmfldgfKeyitHsi, wider King 


J^mes, his i 

chaffering by which5^e coitf^^'t)wi^ttf'hdi5essary to 
secure subsidies : and ; it is po^sftife .that io&dSyt -present 
occasion Bacoa sincerely beh,fyed.tljatth(ol5#ueJKfe , 'o^ 
the cfown was .in danger of hehM^eakeiieif-tw aflwjhjiue 
insistance on an unpofmfo?- aod^eSsh^, ‘At 


all events, he protestfr 
The protest wtfe 
have been rai&d 
senously displeased,' hpd 




%fjjSut '4«^dftw«was 

iji |f)jn her pre¬ 


sence. It is. worthy 1 oh■■oofl 
expressions of regr^-Wt^hJiyfti dispfe^tetej:’ 
record of any apology jtet^X^a byBaciStfor 
but all that he ccmld do'to'hbtim accesfc^o the 
he did assiduously lie wii strenuatf^’^ 
friend Essex, who. for 1 ,L ‘ ^ r 



claims for tfifc phase of 
Solicitor-General,da.h$h cands^Jbipifcc^tiulfy. 
sole h.s disappomtriiatfc Essex priWeatt - ” w ‘‘ 
estate, v\Ju«h he aftefwahl* 
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was |iflre worth. Bat to the end°ofdhe Qufeen’s life 
office wa$ withheld. He was restored the royal favopV, 
But still suffered to wasfk 

It was ncAv ten years since*Bacon tad composed the 
jkvemle work which with ffiat confidence and a 'mag¬ 
nificent title he.’hitf named thi'Greyest Birth of Time: 
and he was *still as far off «sever from "obtaining that 
place ^rtd power which ha thought Tbe needed to convert 
his thoughts -into a^fsi*' foflscidusof High powers, poli¬ 
tical as well as philosophical, he chafed under the 
deliberate suppression tofwhich he was subjected by his 
kinsmen. As Machiavelli'pfceously petitioned to become 
the servant of the Prince -by whoffl his country had been 
deprived of her* liberties and he himself had been tor¬ 
tured, so Bacon asked nothing better than to be employed 
by the Quean who had neglected and rebuked him • and 
in both these »tw^^reat men it was not avarice or the 
lust of power that^ttat^ff the request It was the sense 
qf high-faculties during untisedgsmd a restless desire to 
do something,i^mtjjoughyKey coulri not do what they 
wished^fthe intol^ffefe' dlsgusl af seeing mediocrity^ pre¬ 
ferred tc^genius 


Aud slaiple 

- .!«• 

In the saqgu 
that kflovdei 

W 1 

wflpy 


And rtjhtfejj^e ■Hk.ytfongtutly disgraced, 
And strength bjrS&pmg 3way disabled ; 
And urt‘9«[tda*ranjtue-tieti by authority, 
''Amd^o% $oott»-!ike cqnirgOmg skiD, 


<#us«olledrfimj)B^ty, 



yfcyopth, Bacbn had dreamed 
W- not only.in the, immaterial 
jrworidjof roeyfe j But now last, 
> ^fiiue’ii ■ contiqnaf suing and 
: aid sifik fi.asSersflsng himself to 
rity, the ! Apo#e f of t^’NeV Logic and 
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years of degradation, that it*is one matter to b-t perfect 
•in things, and q^ite another to be perfect in ti it*drifts of 
ken. He begins to see that, *f he is to jucceed 1 in the 
world, he must 5o as tlj^ world does.' It is not enough 
to know what is best, it isflecessarxtp be able to jei^uade 
other* that it is best Hence th tJt#to'lid£e.of the art of 
advancement in iifi must include Careful' otfeervance of 
the humours and isfct^esses* of the gfeat treat* find 
round dealing ft .undoubtedly the^hortbuf of human na¬ 
ture : but'when butnaa bq^es are diseased, physic must 
not be despised ; and when,sd$Mity is diseased, the pjiysi^ 
of society is falsehood. T$j&re are different -degrees qf 
falsehood.; there u-resenrev^SerCis djuumulation, there Is 
simulation : the fatter, is noffte baptised except there b* 
no remedy, but it is not alw^fs to be rejected. Thus is 
l^acon gradually breaking Jiimself to obey thb rules of the 
Architect of Fortune, not for his own sake—so he would 
have said—bpt for the sake of his.mikress Science. 

Yethisnobler nature rebels against the hard apprentice¬ 
ship to which he is traihiflg himself. ' -'AmottgHis other 
literary trilie? with whj^i bfe ewfeayoured to sdlace the 
anxieties of this unhappX‘.pe£ed of. his lift, .we have a 
Device prepared by h i m fn*hj>d flssesj and ex¬ 

hibited to ElSabtsthfin >i^Ts.X>.; and in this.thfire is 
introduced the chjjracjer of -ti hvUfw stateffyrn who, 
instead of serving tfe trjie Gloria! a, oevfft^ him¬ 
self. to the' false. Qi» 5 erf'i ) hi}a l i^u>. - or Selfishness.- With 
bitter irony the wMter'lays doWh fit jjpqfpts for tlje con¬ 
duct of such an impostor*;, IftfU^uqt AreMtU , himself 
too laboriously to or to 

execute anything Opacity ^; bit let haifciftitl&bmiitf cun¬ 
ning father*in the huw&itrsxipf dfifh^if$rsM% thatyn 
th nature of business and %0irl. 1 Of-tM.Jt saffltetk 
him to bum oMijrjo mi(C6dtMay tr.ihhmgetk toaidhe 
use of otfcr meji’s.'wits and to 'make again a shteiih and 
vol. i. b 





to digest Hath 6M^^cpus(f^and cqitfflSke&bs 
goipgto bgd, %e'siit> y **™ v ’* 

sleep, and theXin. caffwwtit h 
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deeply 
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this defect 
paper) 
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ah wa/U\ 

of histif^er’s 'fntnd? is so 
^jserve *5 to'tojft^ain of'it 
B. joon tSdui recog^sipg 
and ptpj3#if#P«^ ((jti 

iti ft' biitySaiiff'•'**- * 


_.., ^jf.oim^he writes that this maityt/ftfnp, ', 
which is titfjigH Ipsahie men, is hell tb'ene-fghrp^rwrdqfy 
at least. HjMrairmeti of life and m*diiativ& na’Bfe 
seriously inttraerewitfi the arrangement of ty^nse$jj$j;- 
but he cannttt^shake them, elf. Jfdffjun his ptfe-rise -seiet^ 
mother lectures Jure oajfus oMr&yW^rs/.aUd, declare*' 
that she will atetribp#tlhin^, finds support iso .tajfc’aV' 
he persists in beeping his dissolute servants preying upon 
him. To theend of His life, with all HB.ppradeeS'aiohgit^ 
books and note-boolc9, his savants remained imtoniroifced 
and his household-; la*$ supervised, 'Q&Hinttpffs non 
curat lex: suchjjetty -details werftjteije^h'^a^&fejn 
of one who was hem for the semjpVj^ qu/fdind. 

To the obstacles of a refcinff^Wi&iWous nature, 
sensitive and unconventional, MWtf ttojjttatestof 
all obstacles, at least in^he way ^dvancmutst M Life~\ 
ill-heafth. His diary is full pf recces far.-roetiiSh^ ^ntl 
notes of their effect: and- hisi'inotherYletftts 
to his weakness and sensitiveness am styty/sheWrojih 
to Anthony, ‘your brother' wM'fowatfi .secret gnef-. 
hmderetib his Jje^j^erybt^fjeaitfc he ltwketh..ifc[n 
and pale.’ As tint p’^^appoiiitea jgliancellor, he-^pre^ 
nounced by publid'ofMoh'to have ' so tei%r a cpae5it- 
bon of body- ^.ftiind'that^.w^,£»diyjbe aK« 
to underg3 tf the bUnden of so S&eli 
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place'requires.’* Nothing $pt hi9 perpetual bdpefuK 
neas.ancPtbe sense ^f.-p noble purpose, and the 
meijt of aspifing action, couldhhve enabled Bacon foprd- 
tKtct for more fhyi sixfy.y^frs <that l&ng disease, his 
lifts’ • His motfcer’srirituitten guided her nghtly whhn she 
attribute^ his bad health to ‘ inward grijf ’: ami Bacon 
Ijimsnjf.gives us theseqet'of his ailments, as well as an 
insight into his character, in tfie follftwijg curious passage 
written a few years late?, # and extracted frsrfl his diary ; 

1 have found now Iwue^qpon amendment of my fortune, 
disposition to melancholy apd,distaste, specially the same 
happening against' tfy Jong* vacation, when company 
failed and business bothyffdd upon my soliciteds place 
I grew ihStipoyed nnd inclined to superstition, how, 
upon Mlgs plaet, * Ifind arelapse-wto my'old symptoms, 
as f way 'wont to have it 'Many years ago. Prosperity, 
without something to hope and stnve for, did not suit 
Bacon: nor'jfid he need or enjoy rest 1 Pie throve on 
work, a ( s Jong js he could jrierk in hope. When indeed 
the'&tal biSerfeil or, -hij&^d he who was born for the 
sePiiice 9 fft^ikfcsf KA^i^lf’convicted of corruption, 
then tjje fear'jhat: he continual attendance 

anyf business, together vm^e%res l $n4 want of time 
to 3 djfcy 1 Ueokbgdy rig# thksgp&g.ty diet and physic, 
will'llrKs dctitttt', w*ns'jolty TttSisedj'and health and hope 
g»-elwayto^t$<hv 

BeVdes tJfcw^h^&'anti^^'Bicorr’was weighted in 
the practice ttfthe MitttncetAati>y what we .may 

call the f Supple and cool 

too vast 

atfd gr»M ^,/s>cc£Ssful fl&ttejp-,, ^lis philo- 

jftpty.aasd Wpo^-ipw aft' oh aacale too magnificent 

^’’cw-lahip ilffht Star CWftSEc* Vlfeli B»cob had held 
dac*,^ 1 Btmwriji n»^ I» *»h* *t*to»* !>)#* 
tt'Huooi. * year 
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PPN $acott teas frimseif 

it 

for the cburt of*Ja*es L ' His Novimj Organum was 
described by the lyng as being ‘ like the peaqe of Cod 
which passeth aUunderstanding* ; as for his high dreams 
-of a warlike Western Mon^-chy uniting all the Protestant 
powers^they must have seemed intoleraHe to the monarch 
who detested ( the sight of a drawn sword, Even his 
language was likely to be displeasing in us "exuberant 
vigour : on one qpca*ion, it least, we are told that 
while attempting to explain tha desires of the House of, 
Commons, was interrupted b^ the kmg because he spoke 
m a style mo^e extravagant tbafl His "Majesty delighted to 1 
'hear, and Sir Henry Neville was requested to take his, 
place. If Bacon was, as indeed hewtelfs us he'was, 
multum ittcgla, a stranger amid his work) he'must have 
been most of all a stranger amid the alien servilify im¬ 
peded upon him by, the couft of James I. 

Yet m spite of all these obstacles, llljheaKh, natural 
aversion to petty things, and a retiring disposition, Bacon 
deliberately sat down to build his foi tunes upon the ap¬ 
proved precepts of art, and*_ays we shall^ io^ 'sfl^eded. 
He was resolved to gain advancement, r bedi»se1tdvaftce'. 
ment was necessary-^o lie persuaded himself*— to secure 
scientific suci^ss : aijfb In'the true practical ^spirit Ife 
despises those who desire an object and will noti'vtprk fos 
it: it is the solecism-of power to thin frto command the end 
ami yet nat'to endure the man* 1 Writing.Jaetlmen his 
fortieth and fiftieth-^fe^r,.at a tjme when heliad resolved 
to give up politictj^juid to .devote 'hims^f to philosophy, 
he thus j ust16e5 h^|et»pt?r*ry desertion ctf-the latter, He 
acknowledges thdi asborn forthelratb, <Wf,he add?, 
being4?ttbtqd wttk'pfl&cs by hirth arid breeding, Jtkding 
myself moreover shakptqfcttmisin my opinion} * dfjjbfog 

‘ Etmyrvfksfi. ,. i* , , 

• Work^t In, p. not aa^wliethtrtthe 

-W'r to |Ot (ort'MSSc'disExtliBplict that Urey da < If »o, thi* 

, yiald bo an adtCjiaiiii tttXjjt, of no tittle wagbt, • - 
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tyotytts 

Saw ;fmSi 

•they care-greafey fawt'^ijl^ 5,1 because 
w>U they gadfly upfltfsft** tbty^JS' 

be fW|*f . 03 fTr ' ^O'^t-notion can 
cddSfiSJlSlt^® ****** of self- 
is. if ^AOBfc? jffS.?? a ^ ted ^fcwe of Science 

U I"? 11 ® «>»&ed 

*™^ k 0 'tCfr»fiy <A sense 
has 0)|$ powers, but 
ITwgs 4 Prophet who 
f b* s yon&ful dfer- 
-rf* Griaitft Offspring 
ffift that dfe indicates. 

M tjW-CM#vof Tn*. 

g^ys, cirtainh thy 

, ,Jr?. atd 

■J/ mdtl, even the 

0/mgtt^ eni ofthc mind 
W 'jOt, m¥ dxirt in P*rr%.~ j j. i. •. 


they qjr f . co#^ 

Ajitf hi ri+n r 


^ ^ J ¥* **»&&&&* to tegnrd this 
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work aid aWtfTitotU&r ikatfv a Chil&of Wit 
the Newi-Ag^c ^Iwcessk'-fedtredtobe of«a nature to 
level all cndej^t^udlfcgA Afad tsesid^ grandeur 

and novelty ef:hiw^fs«^eti*S, ■wjHfcfs- flnpi atitwtiating, 
are a^tidotessgajjftst concert'? A Pfd|fet’does. s'jjeak 
or think aboi^t himsfclf; and Bjjw&n is-ihe ^rophfet of the 
New Bogic.^ 

"What theieijire^aatfc Bacon.W^gve|^^»j3fi4^fce;«un‘ 
tired-by fbay-fiye years ef joWosophre \frwk, wts set his 
sense of his 'own potters, bili fefansighf -mth the nnrty/jf 
nature. The- sense-vof the simplicity* of died u^inersa! 
order fed so taken -hold of--him that it inspired Mira will* 
such certaintyasr&i£ht|>it fdjt tiyone^who had seen and 
touched the <^pty 'fflnngs^oi^he ipachmery of Creations 
We have s^;n ^Ifove what importfinee he attached to Mb 
possession 'of itrmind ^ersStih/Wugh for the recognition 
of the JirrUfSHiies-ifthings,, Thuf versatile Aiad, ‘blind¬ 
ing itself*CdHj^!iantly with the phehfrtena of'eai$*-and 
heaven, giving t&its owner a Fifam -Jfe fa clueho 

thread the mares, of Nature, hiik^D tpacp 

unity aijfl tttlilitude where oQksfc jMMfcdfeheithmg but 
dissimiiitude^and Cofen^ipn—this is 'Jn^pKret at once of 
Bacon's sfefr#jfic si^rffti^andtoorjjsfeflifiet*. and it* is 
an essential part of his nantce,*p«epiDg %fepf*fe#*rs*- 
tile style, Ife versuiiite • ^-'■fft,-v« 1 j(M^her 

trifling twuts in i r i’C^B the 

setae of likeness, -fee recognijwi yf j^hat is 

the go'urcejof wit-ajid flnd that 

Bacon wati given to/tjlfcf: Wd'bf ’alffibrigir, 

he disliked it and sfepress&Ht on-paj#t**| ^Wfrote tfe 
sugg»stive, exception by his edtogtat BeifcJofetaV 
when speaking of his eloqua^oe i.^his' language' f’^hert 
he could spare',or pass by aU ; - $) fvrja s$>ly censofiou?/ 
Again, it is tfe recognition of T&mi&itjls .tiiap oijj^nates 

Works, VoL iii p ; 519 
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the rich exuberance of metaphor, 'pfftufeq' 

nathes • wiafc^fh ^»con mpfr.otit’ e tjb8 Provinces . 
Strict 1j£fbre "siftdtffng thM 5 .^Everj { llft, mu^c (an 
perhaps, in' Sjaiir) 4 fee ^anjejpower of -recognition t 
siniihtyief a$jSb4rso^hts, <&&#■<* compJi«$J<hjs "an. 
love orsiippl/^Cts. /«■ ipusicfiifr safe* 1 **** loVa 
‘easy airs tfrai go fitl, all thrparfs^£tKerytt*if v*t thes, 
str*Hgd> pSbtts of acini'of- 'HfiorlL '$& it was, with 


loved psjy airs thai:jfo iuzi. „ . . ... 

ac«wto';^d; : %ot«ls $at' the tfcuvttaal Har- 

riutsy case* ,$V# faq$ty"tuided hita tight, as 
that »e rainbow"is bia^ifi ike sky 
~OUt cfd m0$t'cmd; it is‘dse%vk ju%*behw with 
a mhrl -Still, tktrefortj'lxl ‘fn ntifyn which 

governs evfrytftihg? 1 Or whftn jM^jjrotests'against the 
doctfij® thit th* i?e#t offee.'sufi ,'and ,fit& differ » kind, 
as being.tM’iif&ess fr.uit tfJfat&Bfoiophy Which is now 
ittm/ogiu, tht jyipofe of Wjersuade men that 

notkt^&jihty- ndhi}p.fy^s$*tifttr$'-huiy be com- 
-mandii&d 'sM&edjfSt fromari or human 

s&pMofy% ’to i&*deliberate and 

factitious this ‘faculty led 

tim wjotig, iBduatfl^hW’ to e$$S»t to, arrive too easily at 
the’ umfedytdg caffs' oft jMwmerjy and, this ex- 
ptctatioV^Wrteid^J|^»n^|l «# points‘of 
detail 10 the 

^uopof-'^wt P re - 

dotninanceg^ mrii'faciiSjf-l* the 


savmgt tfsttlhis hhl 

■ 

Vmdxtti 


'irtsippc'e ’ 
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iJSftat item fens fe'msdf 


1ns will, tuid Mpi^l&e same source cjtme perhaps his 
imperfect jmoraW^Jfe saw unity in the Umyetse, the 
Great 'Cfmvtm TVar&i f ,ns he* was fond of tailing ft, 
because, he willed to'iee.it; and these he was often 
right*: he saw unity ami cohsis&nCy yihisown tortuous 
morality, ihitw own Little \Votld,$at auae he witefl to 
see it ;,rfh4 tfiere he Was often wrong. F5w,mep were 
so self-deceived as he w*e* or cftisuch bad, deed^ Jie 
did without jieing hypocrites. '.But this dangerous power 
of seem|*what he willed to feehvas the secrtt sourde of 
that confidence which envied him amid the pressure of 
■debt, and thg cares of pSde-huntuig, and the ai^ti&ies of 
fi unless expectations, piid the distractions prac¬ 

tice and parliamentary business, and, 'lit later'years, 
amid the duties of-Office and the necessities of flattery, 
to* maintain, still unimpaired, his zeal for»philosophic 
Truth. 


Of this he never-despairs, A stranger--in all other 
occupations, he is always. Imaging to return to his tnje 


?&&w, 
he is 


home, philosophy*to all Lfatfadge which 'hi 
his province. Grant feinftfc$ifit*and leisure, „ v „ 
certain of success, ItTsTKe^opeof his fifyindthe 
offers up.ean^ prayer* tft £gij fcrit., 'b^jjfeen »e 
prays, it is not so may jSucceedSfe thaj 

luccess may not mafcelriK vaih^iis*toptuo«9,ariBfaith- 
hi ; that,'*ot fail^is.^ (%gen .'SisTfemjssflotfor 
science .b^tior telfflon| jfbf.tjag; ^sming 

tojoelestisi 


the mind 

- ajp.-hi' beiteore,sublimely 

confident, aft'd-yei,j^&^ 
thanks intense within' the 

limits of dutyJ^yespkt.of f fo/thp. sense is 


like the sun, fjhkh itvtals i 
shuts up the foot ofkdpven. . 

* JwiV* ’ t* 


f tartly hut sea. 
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their rebgijjn Jy tfye'oancient .RbJrtanS.' Wjjriever ipa£ 
sages maybe -quotef to the eogtraw from Jhe^formal 
philosophical wqijts, it > s *n undoubted \v£ Chat in-tire 
Essays—a 7 iax wore trustworthy to Sacpn's real 
thoSgki on" 'Sych*n su^oc^-t-die ^istnui TeligioB ts : 
seldi^^ecpraMW’ »* * powerful l/wforttpe- otv^wijuct, 

except,in thejperv'en^'fctA^ Superstltftfl.. 'i~\- •> 

We are deaj&ig*at piesdtfVith whst- Bacha^s^ to 
him&lf, nett with wha^foe-taught a£ a tfceoJogkrn ,or as a 
moralWl ;.but it 11 Important, even for the a$reoia$b|JOfh5S 
conduct, to' note ho* his' tievrs Sfthamao nature pert 
affected by hjs too sharp -jwSnetidn .-between theology 
and philosophy. Hewifi^a^,lftfF^I’la{o' ) 1 ' J iy» 
philosophy with thiokgyff' ; mL therefore 
human natih'gxjtKl'lifc.ias thebwe,twit^a^jjifth^^pojijlt’ 
of teadencre?, aspirMicftK.aidTpjpossibMt^ 
his hopelessness in)»oral4 as' Cothjiajatif%lth i f^Thtiptf* 
fulness in sciencet -ibenCe'tMs 
being, mornEy-stf aB toveBfip' thperior tsh 
his .d*ficiend^'|b|jg hristiat) 
so that bis neaJfest ij}p?oxiQU„ 
miseries of^ptankind; henctf^ 
resentment^'that jjgteeph's. 
oppression thObte 
and his low $tandftW.-«tf $*d* 

If any- man' strrmidupo 
why yet it is hut 

scratch because they ctfd dty^Uither; h*jtce 1. 
in friendskpyth^jceoJ^s'tbletance 
bang pieasapt,'but jtg^ing-iMCtettm^ifcd physio^'^ 
fr^ne dis{«& 

' Ii pbilo|^i)yPas.'3sd«L's seblpkjnJ'^j^i^hhis 
love, his first ^ye^md hiS last. sdHtJftttfcine' fijad^ffrnafi 
'space m his Vffti^fi^ fft Mil ^gftdrnSjp teai^ Mint.' 








" ’Q* ■ V WJID 

o^ecti)^, a2S»y, J^Rj 8 ® 8 to' scientific 
hlI1 «gif be “ tached to 

-r m tS^^v ^ ssay ^ Fr,end - 

t scf€d,ts tlle 

1SaJjM £ V/,/^JO^fe n f ^wwn two 
one thz other. H 

l*2r *“i be ^ 

JEff*"** an tf even thi i(has 
*w»ng 

^MS^coaWfefeendsfor' 


*8ift 

and 


ffii 


st^estBBnA^a 1 J ^ Sf *^ wtl1 
Wereis 




*lrii 


^idrcbe.'for thi.eqprgas of C *1 healthy nation, - As fot 
opting, or other j|eld sports, ©rita *al&$ion,or two to 
th* game- of -bowls, and thye’tfscarce$ : * trace in the 
Esways that Bacon cared^for H&’fieems to have 

nWl&ing or care for birds or btjissfy yiid »r tanie^ ‘ The 
tor true* of a long-biUed fowl by a 'mggish . 1 Christian,Vho 
called dfcfn on Sftns^f the resentment of tli» Turfcs by* 
his cruelty, /kisniraf hmr wittf no deeper feding thpn 
imusemem^'aia; thougVhe., objects to experimenting 
upon min, he hpsthtf^’wor^to , nor .drains tbht a 
word can bfi said, against the^jseil^e'f anJolSH^oi* 
icientific puijija*^ djiuch'petty mattgifc^tvk not in the, 
:’iiiiosopher’s'ti?M|j|rf^wihat aredfcjetohim compared 
with the one gfe*ep^»*f Ufe intents®,. 

occupations'fneh(^i^^,_chi3d^hefiff0n L h£d^_ 
tktm all in' the jmjauli i>ffruffe, $ ~ " ““ " ‘ 
the Kingdom of hfcuC>.<, 

To a man ofih» 33 Sure, ve 
except where science 1 , Jjitegjifcei, 
of all men collectively,’*^, thin 
using pach Hidp„jrtdivi|tfpf as a 
so* high an hstvo Bbefi 

gested by t& ^acseatsij 
of a patron ‘‘such, tU ; 
symptoms of such a gtfer 
seems to have ffelt unia 
benefactor sigfcifoafttly 
man (not 
to be enclosed 

be sure to : jun(^ He;bJ*J _ 

W. 


iratibe of 



|fi^|^«^tbreik 

* •’••’•'ms 

& 


impujfire pah 


humours 
nature" 
it, to 



re morp or, 

toM<fj^estyr£$w/k iri*$r} *ntfjb^fa^gijw£ 




: as veil teww^-j&fiad in- 


tcrthe 

l^^t'^dwifc^tio^ other 
g|^^jnti^a*i^%igU>i!niseIf in 
^■"ftraferess faft/idfof showing it 
SjtWfSptf lie? fljmifjSfllen favourite; 
cjpsplete, he baS added a 
aeon to 5uft the 
d'ftje: the three 
l^nfMNy^iiti^Ulation^end simula- 
jW®Atop!}-' df the precepts of the 
^J&yjSte fofgbtten;,hjit all had 
iws.to be done ? Was 
bPshut for-ever by*a 
ntS^feh^Stirely not; the interests 
ywxvtyjificept of Bias condemned 

K the ploteof Essex ; on 
wfth .England against 
SitgWd, and with the 
^T^lan^! But if he 
r ‘henefagtor, might he 
curing h^i Even if 


i»s<S5tijj 

W*j.M 

Spl 

iicbitw 
failed,* *: 

'false''ara 

,^Scil| 


Ffaiattiwfcd^l 
pa#i. bedti fl 
tj^Forttindn 


kheho* 


himself 


|*|ite** 

*x fwMti. 


d, 

ed Stem’s ifattl ajfff.*'] 
ngmthe-'tattterTlKtw i 


8j Y?S-fl)e^rmghfjhave done 
^h.-pec^ obeyujjf" common- 
\ dorife this, '^id» stpnld 'have 
^fe'E^jh^i^'Science, 



iii, Sha8jd,n4^teke 

" , &dr$ >** 


’.d^ - ligjft bf ti 


l th the pro- 


iwS *' f * Aa/M* l * s^tetkn to 

,SeW , r>'*«'--■ 3r4- 


*1 / 


Q&B&i tomtftittifc'- txiMuitt 


sftciftio* at a _ _ 

su< $ gtadcr •uspf-jfinY*toed 

do nu-'l 

forturta. ,(»Hfrj%et#W 
in &fr* prb^Pko> be'^i^Sl *ttji 
trusted to hSa^tofef.^^ur;a J ' 
as thtf Queen tO^Sd^in ‘^ # 
up a narratu»-4Wt3n)|=tjt B * rj&vi 
entitled ^ZWnhfcfc* ofjft % 

UrnpUd and'^mmtlid^mrrj, 

Defence or just&ca^ifc#:' 
satisfactory. But at 
ire dealing with an 
Simself by ordinary __ 

vas not fhe result of a- '^WeF 
*-as nhe natural result ofiftfta 
xmtnbutcd to his scientific 
i°t a sin Of weakness, or puslll^^, 
t was of a pifece with his wh$e*tfdjpj, nortoie ju^u^ 
loj^cused, nore.^nuated.^j, # 4 tonsd mbfot- 


■ i-?v- 

wtod&nVfciM 
isaftion- 
' ' if 


isoc 


hut 
^; 


erity as an eternal &4mo_ 
igantic.soul, d<Jp5cioiij'|^'g'. t __ 
hipwr«4 afeifferenMit^ul 

angerp^t is whe $6' imjfckJaj?# 
otion that one^Wfcr hhOs*r^ 0 : 
e rende^jjl absdutefy'^d Waffh&fc/. 
lonplich niomlity, and tlythe 
dividuals. . y k • 


«#?a 

'Iw^rnfite 

SL • * 

JUV 
£$■ 



r&SjMltl 

'‘‘' i 

rthcred^Sciesoe 
ifavourafale imfir_ 

r in j'jre-fhe cai^e "Jp&StJKRf. 

even felfa touch fo 


t^tafvl' sofietf Bi 

“CS'W^H 8 ®' 

. r ,Haaitt gojpwur 
Ji.harl Creil#*** 
rht 








as't bis, tH*$e is dottle -deftwittlsct^th lt.is dent upon 
regard. Jt is refreshiagte find Bfcdtj, in spite of ail.Jus 
study, such a chilcfin the art- of ftap^ry ; ktt these j'nd 
other fetters s eenyjp' indicate jhifli^allhQugh 3 jb hid re- 
soive^-to give-upftpTitid for 'philosophy, yet he ■wished 
so tar to keep his’footjng in- the, political world* as to 
‘make bistetirement not irrevocable, ■ 

• %kcotxhngly, be js soon called back to,politics. The 
very year after his Hwbitjon was quenched, he was'ap¬ 
pointed an ordinary merabhr of the King's Cduas$l, and 
is found drawing up ep : Act for tie-beitergrounding of a 
further union to ensue idweek the Kingdom-of England 
and Scotland; and three years afterwards he is made 
Solicitor-General. Thus, in we } find him draws 
once more away from Phildspjpc And now in the 
following year, »t : the begiaigngdfa Bacon aits 

dowrrinhis poetical scientific wajl'to ttviewhis prospects. 
Afteridj feshitat be relates hin^flfdo a note-book, and 
'the notebook has been ^Starved'during fbiif consecu¬ 
tive ^ivS in J uiy ~i6o6, hejdts down entries as they occur to 
him, aobut metisy g»ttpr«, hriitb, politicmoral maxims, 
trici&pf rhetp|& form*#.compliment,irttpat men to be 

what not, 

.a^.v^^angetL'i K is ‘■nht^fbd; iay that no 

-Jta&v Wq>$r3#*f^p<fcAn^ompiete, can 
'a&br&do p^ss- fe this, Diaiys fotjtfjfe-fezr in mind 
sttld%-,,tbroitjBQ^4he perusal Sufi, ■-BaconV peculiar 
-j»£*enta;afiS&i» w& stall 

fc^^ages l$an 

fronv^other bis wo?!cs:‘1pie folfowhng summary 
igf tjuMiniries. ; 

^yBfcnfung with* a. a^rftitnation ifff^t^^jtocfof 
&dWj*tvwys in' readiudjsffpr Kdfpd^^d‘'o%ad^hs, 
tebch aftf 

5|aR*M*> ^ Kiijg, ap<Ttbei>att»p of &-ShW<2®B»h 



can help .him here; fcpvfiakes notes ofjht Aodbijs, anil 
likiagf of the; King and of "Salisbury ■ -he reminds 
hunt elf to have evstfy readiness •matter ta minister tdit 
with every ofthi fcritit counsellors mppective, hath- to 
induce /a miliarity, and for Anenienatfre^in public pificf; 
also, to kin credit . cdtHparate to the sittomey in bang 
more, short, rottnd, and resolute . {A'U this is,*nothing 
except) (there fio more); 1 and a|ain, a few lines kjwe? 
down, fe have in efend and use tfu Attorney’s weakness., 
It must b* remembered that BScon wishes to succeed,the 
Attorney, and then this will exptein the following notgs 
o£ the Attorney’s weak points, tQ- be used as occasion 
should arise— The coldest examiner, weak it Gwt teds cause, 
weak with the fudges, Arbe , (Arabella) cause, too fall of 
cases and distinctions, nfrpkug jp/emn/y, he distinguisheth 
but qpprekenZs ndt .. r ' SaJiSburj’s mends^iip sweated most 
important to him atthisltraie, and accordingly he-makes 
a note r to insinuate myifff to becofne privy to my Lord 
of Salisbury's [fslatfrs and agjjh, frr correspond ■ with 
Salisbury in a, habit of natural but noways .ferffyus 
boldness, so as ; target rid of ffhe obstrgc^isn ;‘-cr, to Quote 
Bacon’s words, {ffvtp the stands ieQhjs cou*tn’s'suspiciious 
nature Sooj^Atrwards follg** i^detailfcd"^ccj*uai of. 
the effect of,(^t£^n^!dieijies,upop his ’CGhijfcftu&)n; $md 
then— to think pf^modttrs.Mgainst next^MdicamU-for 
satisfaction.of pcopj^-i^ mypamcuiar'fmdt -- 

otherwise with heMMis policy Cgm^tgJhtly thedOubm 
policy of repk;nisifeg. th6 excheq.a^ aspi al»?;of Cbuteht- 
mg flie pe^fe. v/lnhn joil^eso^i*isi|s*about te'i^ng 
landsandhpijje^^arid'buildnjgi^ 'Fben he triads himself 
to send raessStpref’’ compliments {o my Lady Dorset&p, 
widow, tfrform appropriate tothe occ^W^g 

Death Comes to'yj$iw$, ’men, and wd men go 'to deathfthut: 

tcaisd to corr^j tiw Kivm.\ft u*4etjnado*. 



UtlliHa I* flir 

theB 

wteiW 21? JaStTs^fr^T^ T-p J®?^ xfy&r then ■the 

he ■ Cimnes 
aed.to the 

Sfr'TIunur c L?_ ^ W ^ 


^z- 

2;^ ' vMIfefw ^f/a&- 

SsiraS? **#W ^*/ 

^H|g^^;4*r^ %T$lrZ 7ud 
'fSSSSfflBKi tfw *>,*w « a am# 
□3^11^7 < ^ ,i:i K i W#®!' A? 


mm 


K 


for insulation; after,lj#cil1j«. 
Legitimate Irci'titig x 
with* the scljeaje, 


into,j|t^eh«f3afe of 
and ^(Kpefts/in .vsfccordance 
fpp5|igate t& nature of'jno&rc. 

Close upon 

begrt«a*J|g with [the kringitg of, the Hthg kripfy fnifity 
and empty toffkv, had pa*si0)j oil to' Bacon’* ^voiu^te 
suggestion of a LU,nareky in tp4 U'fst formed "by Gre^j 
Britain together \»ith a cmlije&TjIl^ind and the fdjv- 
Countries ansexed. Next csjjjtfe notes -tin Recusants, 
plans for*build«ig andifonaS^g^arde^ffg, prach 
to be inward wftp-.my'fadylDti^eteper Chantpn&St 
vdilit. Ustam.—ie.,by means of C^ornpnefs for testaj^ah- 
tary purposes. 1 .TbsA ^ifiow cs^odi-faetBotial note^JE 
health and lists’ctf^ jewels, dfiStsj impnavemtoi., 
Then more notfes sboftfo the Recusant*, i^wid 
echritin of the note* against tfle 'AttcrrneiyCeritijied 
Hubbard's DisaddcMtgt, The entries. a 

list of creditors apd debts pwijjg'to theni^^Otc^Miby 
a note Of Services oh foot, aitd anf$)er cdpiitomsff/f(o; 
me individuatl/'icustuma; 'fpite ,ttd iin4tyufytim)iSj$)yt 
extracts shall conclude with theseV-7 >/ L J — r 1 -- b 
of Suffolk with griaMentPfdr pyfi 
him think hem? kg shmtff bf‘ u 
Chancellor, if f.wen ; 
particular occasiiffs, ft fad _ 
maintain private speech 'ptih i^Ay'the 
andsdbte&tm drawing yorelbfkgfu'ffpt$k tdgtffter. 
Query,for credit; jmt tyuidPtrisade tufa; , •*’ "• * 

not many things, in lei 

adv«ota«^B Is T- r r ■ 
bury uid, 

glmms, 

lenciM, **<{ idrBi^fMSiitaaKiS4.jr - >•'» 




'.ffy'i'- Ai 

> b*fan u a» 

-I_ deduct. 





— fidistuf/s 
t B ^y&rnal "arid in 


RW»: 

“»eSgnfti 


«mo*. 

* it posjj^te 
they -betoken * «hitfd 
)t^ tniefbuin ot Met 
> *hy rath# imwsr 
T^ty^gtt&Sl^ iJstdl_ 0 

f)roftestrf£ „ __ 

rfaxifi' of Baoojr in Soieftce p&’^iexa^.’only become 
tracer of N^jr6 bf1^obe'yih(f^Sitte']'iftd with fatal 
. Cbns«^nence§'3i^c® transfers hj$ aphbrisinffom Science 
' to IlferaTiiy,- the “arts of worldliness at 


tbtlfeet <4 TrutK, atfq 'wffdnaster them by first obe\ ing 


feefiftjf that 
Jj Worldly, 
'(fiWHiiess: 
tnagiiani- 
.Wgrld, while 
i«S* $fci? It whs a 


■than^cCf: 


-f' 73 ?' 5 rtt-T ^e Essays, hm tan a 

- --..^rehfiuigrdjd.iikdtttt's ihatbreaktth his mind to 

sm!l $ y' /^t^bow-irSuid ft man hope to be 

the r,y„Ctif 0r jdtdf scientific discovery, or 

who had to break 


histfdrtdtcr. 
Sut^ifliVpcnx^ 

ts&tfi) 


etif 'CtpPs 'coH suspicions, or 
'“^fljphe tedious bookishness 
thus wmiJhjg hgttself 
iT'tfteijpwas actings or thought 
;i?'ftce, otr jof the %t£op, not for 
•-W^fchifes whjt kind 
$fcslt of e, Prophet of 
^rcWbf^Sfortf' Nay 
'^hVras p&Mpl while 
■jar the imefe^s^'bc'lfr.ce, 
' outwitted, *nd 




desire 

80 n1 , 
mjtwUj.tp'n 
avarice 
fatal to tfcp 
may, even*^’ 
briefly 
reviewing IjS 


W 

f'J]! 

: „ao disbelieve allXil! 
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further is 


'vfeiserate ^rifk 
of pjwjmwn 
of 

* * *"# " ..(r 1 ■——» -^r- /—— 

afl/ ior coAfc^rj^ltifiil, AeJ^jant 
the re^it of inptut^on, 
fetch. Jui explanation is 50 * 
if of hi* i^tatfc/ th# 

1 sc^fStcepetiflori, ‘jtojufctpM^in 
"dpoitit ifronj tfbch Bacon was. 
> . i'Jrfy, 

He ha$J^#.itod^up bs 4vfcd that.-jie- was ,to lead 
the life^A-phSosopbr, and tfi&t phikftdpbrrs itbat not 
Shnnk from actkwu l .. Pragmdttcal m#tt'frvst’b&..^gdit 
not te despise {prning nr ,t0racti^ iheftamt he 
made to see tfjat- learnit%isi*tj&A ktb whirl ctsq'^^' 
and sing, md!please^ m^p^^mhing eke; fu 
takes of the nature ofas Aa&ji?-mmh 1 
can also descatf'and shrike *pt$. its, 
is a fault incident tft^aoied’fl*! DJ ‘^ 
in applying 

blapes tkededtierne»an4 »■»<&#' 'cp*pfaSv*{Pfito>ns of 
the mosXqficiSit ancfAuereffMe^ophirS-, who retired too 
ea4ly : from civil faPiMsftfjM frtp'^d^dASoidfriiignt- 
fies and peHurhationsgand'liUt, {as ■djMkh#ughtp ^sore 
pure and^tAkehf^yJer^ bs 

better ahtej to. 
seeking s^jdia! 
ofJhe^h&t? 

Grs&Jkfrqi i 

d*fr*irgf-l${jtrature 'State 
fa'-Supakps than for . 
destiny 4ipa&tf the inctimtfp&iptf,- 
htfhi’fss Sf'mUve life, 'sfouf&ftsepe r 
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roy^ cause 

wiifeh le luc ^ s prprpjapD&and fly his 

* "*?*? “1 feft ^ 4s Ur the 

independence of the judges,! ■ 

Tet nothing ’at Tfygt ' e^Sd \t 


.* l -w ?e «9nc-^fftie/-hke and 

more stntentn.usly pacentaftian -^ Bacon 
lectures the young VHIjer%^usf ofrifae threshold of .Jus 
career as favourite, upon the du$»W Ids new-jife: ft is 
now tme ihat'you^wuld nfir jpir'actions chiefly to the 
good of your sovereign and jour Country. It is (he life 
■of an ox or beast always]to tat and never to exercise but 
nun -are borti [and especially'.Christian men) net to cram 
mtkewflrtuncs, but ta imdfltheir virtues. . . Above 
^ Gt)d) upon the King ; and be 

nded [as hithertohmbuii) by his instructions, for 

T S M 0r ?4W'^ &»* mere waste pair, 
• he ^whose understanding 

is madefy his *$^ d 'Who ha* himself to this, 
Jit he £an bpfefy whaler, fe^letfsant to believe 

nvp»t- >Vi a. nA(M4-tl_ n 



sprptSSfig jfojtffidie '$**mfluence he 

stJugBi'^^eraj^rovaf favourite!* Thet'sS?'j£«i aiOved in 


sdi^Bt’^ 

diSfctttoit' 


"favourite:* 

_ .. §X% (jon was'WeightedjBOt ofily by his 

sO)p|pj£ness, v OTfe4fcsM8y; tfcper, and hia excessive defire 
to pwsse, tri£{HS$^y the yery fotfj anil height "o£ his 
intellect .rtSw^.drimiris rif^the study’vakfsbed wiftri.thj 
philosopher .fttktcwi'lhe ^roya? 'presence” and .was^con¬ 
fronted wj£b the*giJ*WSC(il ne^* d4 tlie moment, die m- 
timkktiiin Sf-the juj$ife, the 'disgracing of Coke, -the 
uphcMing^^dnf^flJjfences'la^y^bopblieSjand ot the 
^ royal prerogative gtwtteiHy. Instead of-Bacon’s lifting up 
James to the heights of. the philftsopjuc *world, James 
.drew Bacon down ttrjhe royal world." But to work in 
that grosser atmpspbetfe at %8ee degenerate arts' 1 and 
shifts, which'Bacon was wont wtsi&~^ddhn^ the aufhor 
of the Instattiitio Magna lJhs'not fiy nature fitted: The 
difference between him and BucJonghant fets so Vast that 
one of two things was inevitable: elthk Bucldhgbam 
must dictate to, Eicon, ipr Bacon to -Ijfcekmgh^m;; for a 
natural consent of thought between the'two wwiisut of 
the question. Naturally,-BaOjrt ; himikf best 

qualified to dictate, #nd at first By dkiha. But.when the 
pare?tial tone had l&ejt bitterly resented % Buckingham 
and reproved fiy drt^King, it mig£t have Been supposed* 
that Bacon's ifyes wCadd have been op(Rfcd,tO')5s*own 
in*jgriifi«ut« , and adti^gnearlwidl USairs of State, and 
that he tafe^fc^av^ pjSjEeeit<^ l lfilp?r»j^thlessness'of office 
|qns.' ‘ if. 

U'./,Mamtpbpt ft' would seem, had 
bjSjbcd his inteUfct.’. - Beyond an 
^om.at the •pa^.'jwHoy 
ritafidfi, no evrtkpce-th*lTBaion 

cbf; si 


held undtf SBPh-c 
-But 

'beeWih^fhteit.'S 
oc^onapd&t^ - 
we have nScbraCftM 

'hep 

tJJe’Woa^trf gnets^eopIe ; 'tS the', stapping-stbiw tc 



higher -objects, foitfie had-drifted into th* habit of acting 
as though-he believed that ,s»ch an obsequious parody of 
Statesmanship was a fit goal for a-gres&.man’s Rie. We 
,%ve readahove, Bacon’s ifonifiSl description of the ideal 
StaJgengm of Selfisfoi/^ntritten in the days of his affrher 
a'nd. pptor„tnnnho od, 'kcav-ke is fa make himtelf cunning 
father M-the,humours am^ drifts cf persons- lhanun the 
a t ff a ^' rs ' • '• And ever rather let him 
taks tbeside 'which is likeliest to be followed '’them that 
which is'stmndehi,etbd best, t And this is what Bacon-had 
brought hiitakelf ip do an<ftt> do naturally, Ms precisely 
what he*,dc{ftfc4tely sets' Sown in his Diary above : At 1 
cauhai fable chiefly to makegood my Lord. ifSalisburys 
moiions dnd. speeches,-and for the rest- 'sometimes one, 
some times sngf&i ;• chiefly his that is most earnest and in 
affection. When a nature so tangible, so colossal in its 
plans and hopes, so indifferent fc Retails, so dispas¬ 
sionately careless‘of individual. intenSshf, and so wholly 
Sevotod f.o a mire intellectual object, once begins to 
devia^Jrjm foe path of conventional morality, it is not 
easy to predict .whpK foe deviations will 'tfrjd. Bacon 
,began, no by-determining not to'be infoiebced on 
the beneb-by any recot&nCwiatiortg of. parties' engaged 
an caSa^-pending, e*ceptso.|&r as he might show them 
soisjje p^pnal 3^tign'^^^®8g^'kSRi].'decisions. 
But he i%st;^jlft]aK)wn»tbitt'iiiiis ^W* .ieldciH possible, 
and even,j*we i^44ible,it was not what was meant - by 
tbf rfopfiruead*/- Little by'$ttle*t< extends his personal 
attentions, LBsS last he ventured in- one case, that of 
Dfc ' Stea^ipfof,inverse.^1# own just decision by a 
^Sequent^lrmi&st'aec’tBftSn,,u which to the injustice 
of fo® juilpnetK w^aeklfd itTegularity of procedure. 1 

vtL wbto* etnphirica&y ded^e* against 

tWhe demumo'thi* decision 
» tqi& Gun ‘jwxfern thanfifry biwyen' kndw the, mode# rales of 

^ . , i>Ut 1 have Uct rJta*ioc to think that they koto# w£*t was 
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And in the isijaietwajt, as regaais 'the Habit of receiving 
presents, there s| tso sufficien.tTJ|eison to doubt that he 
began by, determining tp receive none except from parties 
whose cases had lien decked; but here ajjain his iinjif- 
ferena^ to detail, his habit o*f Ukingdqr panted fhe*rricrst 
favourable aspect of things, and perhaps fih grffihsdly 
increas^g sense of the powef qf money,, all- eo^Kne .to* 
make him bfiiieyf, againsf belief, iy thepEobhy-bf 5 ^ 
vants who Vfhe taking bn bes t before his eye* ' Xotpidte, 
one exaxSple/a valuably cabin#t,js brought to hjshbhse. 
I said to hiWiXkat brought it , tKat'I cami. to Hew ify mid 
tot to receive ‘it;’ -andga ve commandment th/tt it should 
be carried bach, ' ami was offended when I heard'it-was 
not. A year and a half afterwards the cabinet still m 
his possession, claimed by a creditor of the ’t^jnor, and 
by the donor’s request Bacon retains it, and is retaining 
it at the time when he .is accused df corruption. Now, 


m many men such- conduct, would be undoubtedly 
and rightly considered a proof of dishonesty : afid it is 
very easy to ridicule in t an epigram' any attempt to 
maintain that -what in common me*.would- have' been 
dishonesty tvas not dishonesty in-Bacon. But Jake- ad. 
Bacon’s antecedents into accourftyand.it will not* seem so 
ridiculous put he may have been Honest; add alttf the 
clumsiness dfiehuch- d&foesty,«if it had really been 
dishonest, and ‘Bacotd^honestf may setj»‘$*y-no means 


the practice in Jamei Lb tJme, ofcVtuff We the limits of-^^cretiori&ry 
power resenred by a Lord Chane^oc far tto«p$ion»i o9*m II utrufe tipit 
Mr. Heath (juotfi .Bacon’s cnwrfufcf Bhfc 
himself; ♦do not \uifw that they wqfc 


lay down at rujc &r'#ywtf{ in deahj^ wtf ^ i h a ffiP. 

»ome occasion i ^arotiddhetTinc^to it wii attja® ipi*cbief7 * 
from the obiigariofy, nuty flaw* Uw^wfrh this chs* faffr 

thing I lyuwr. ’ Matrf' admirer* of Bacon will ■vffuh thejr^dnld h* wt n fW 

"i* lW*teA»anL 1 
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brought agaipst^hnn, las tinfeigne^pfc??ure at the pros¬ 
pect of tue ftve«tkig'«fthatVery ParfianteEt , which was to 
prove his ruin, and thep, when the <fcar$6* were stated, 
his astonishment, his tone efriasocawSf, gradually exr 
dinged.for feerple>jty, : ior jharfie, for 'xerfiorse^aad I 
believe a careful student oh Bacons ffie^ill come to 
np othef conclusion thjjn'/.tfip, parade* - arrived at by 
MfieSpeMng, f|at Bacon took money from suitors whose 
cases were before rfefm, that he Aid this repeatedly; and 
yet that he did it - without feelirfg_ that he whs laying 
•higvself open to acharg£ of ■whatin law would be called 
bribery, and without -any consciousness that he had 
secrets to conceal of which tbe disclosure would be fatal 
to hi? reputation. In the notes prepared by him for'an 
interview with the King there is a significant erasure, 
which sems^ iftihcate the unsettled perplexity which, 
wben.be revjepps 'his y&at-. conduct, makes him almost 
unable to say definitely what be has done and what he 
has apt dona. .After stating the ite-e&tjegrees of bribery, 
and^ first and most seriow* as feeing of bargain or 
contract for reryori to ptn/ert putice pendente life, he 
thus roeefs this fjfcfji ; far fit first of Hum 1 take myself to 
be as iitnecmt as any torn Upon SttJnnocACs-day, in my 
heb*p Note tht.in nty ktitrl; as though he could answer 
for, his heart but jwi.&r his edtiahs. And that this is his 
meaning is boraepet fey the fallowing .sentence, written, 
but ^ftprvvard? oWftetCajrf: And yit perhaps, in some two 
or thm^-nf thernf-,the- proofs may stand pregnant to tie 
cottfij&y. Tfeese, words can scarcely bear any other 
mpaping than&iSy.tbatfhe wfeer is conscious of having 
aew&in such, *3way ’that, ahwugh his beatt-ha3 been 
l.ept-finre and apgte, thegWorld. wiH never feelievelt, nor 
jam be r rea»o)jafely egw^tto Wieve it, hi the -face of 
thf fr^ifi Yo tht contrary, Eapjatn dHiow we 

mstJv,# is certain that, jj» .splte ; t)f- kl bis, confessions, 
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Bacon believed Jiim|plf to be morally innocent, innocent 
in his heart. Preserved in ciphci*by his biographer, but 
not published, theie has been’discovered Bacon’s own 
verdict on himself*in theswwords : / zvas the jnstest judgi 
that y>as in England theie fifty jyars, tint it was the 
jnstest censu^ in Varliament that was these two hundred 
years. Was this true? Probably not; but it was certainly 
true that he believed it to bertrue. and theexplanation ur'iUs 
tobe lookedfprpartly, no doubt, hi hi 3 *kmdlmess to mferioi s 
and desife to conciliate superyrs, doing the uest fo, all 
alike, but above all in his uniqu? nature, contemptuous of 
individual interests, and bent on benefiting mankind on a 
stupendous scale, conscious of noble ends and dn me 
purposes ; conscious, in a word, of that grandiose kmd of 
goodness to which in his magnificent style gives the 
name of Philanthrope , 1 wh*ch would have made the 
Priest of the Kingdom of Man laugh to scorn the bare 
supposition that it was possible for him to be guilty of 
coiruption. And this explains how it was that he re¬ 
tained his self-respect, exen after his fall and toiha.very 
last The gossips of the cfay were startled by his erect 
carnage and confident bearing : to them he seemed to, 
have no feehflg of his situation.* ‘ Do what we will,’ 
said the Prince of Wales, ‘ this man scorns to g xf out 
like a snuff’ Not indeed that the fallen Chancellor had 
not his moments of contrition ; not that Jie did not pour 
out hi* soul m bitter heartfelt pcnjjence to the Mind of the 
Universe ; but the cause of his remorse ^nd srfbjact 
his penitence was not the receiving of presents from 
suitors, not the recollection of gifts of 5* gold buttons, 
or a cabinet, or i io pounds of plate received pendentr 
hte. Jfll this was nothing, oigat leSst not worth par¬ 
ticularising, in his secret confession to the Searcher 0? 
Souls He groans__ under* the burden of a greater sic, 
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his neglect of his Mission,his treasoiyto tjie Truth besides 
my innumerable sins I tenfess before Thee that I am debtor 
to Thee for the gracious' talent of Thy gifts and graces, 
which I have neither put intc^xi napfhn, nor put it, as 
I dhgit, to exchangers, where it might have maty best 
profit, but misspent' it in things for which Itygas least fit, 

as I mhy truly say my soul hath been a stranger in the 
cflunee of my pilgrimage Jt is the old text* again, 
multum tniola. With thig Bacon's life begins? and with 
this it ends. 

,r Life, Vol vn p 231 In 1605-6 (Life, Vol in p 253) he had madfe a 
similar confession that, in his alienation from his occupations, there had, 
been many errors which T do willingly acknowledge, and amongst the 
rest this great one that led the nst, that knowing myself by inward call¬ 
ing to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part, I have led my life in 
civil causes, for which / was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by 
the preoccupation of my mind 
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CHAPTER* II. 

BACON AS A PHILOSOPHER. 

, • 

The belief in a God, a Mind of the Uni vers,-, is at tjie 
rpot of BAcon’s philosophy, and is the ground of his con¬ 
fidence in the human power of attaining truth. The 
study of nature is appointed men by God, who hath set 
the world m the heart of nu n. These words he mte' prets 
as dcilanog not obscurjy that God hath framed the 
vend of hi an as a glass capable of the j mage of the 
um Venal world [joying to receive the signature thereof ), 
a , the eye is of light . 1 It is strange to see how Bacon, 
who blames Plato for intermingling theology \£ith,his 
philosophy, falls naturally ftimself m*p theological lan¬ 
guage when inculcating the study of nature "Non-re- 
ligious in disbursing of conduct, when he es on 
science he breathes the very spirit of an Evangelist ,#He . 
speaks of entering the. Kingdom of Man as Christian 
writeis speak of entering the Kingdom of God; and in 
both cyscs the condition is the sajne— \\-i must become 
as little.-children. The word of God, audible anj> legible 
in nature, is that sound and language whfch went forth 
tv to all lands and, did not incur'the conjuyon of Babel 
this should men study to be perfect in, and,becoming again 
as littlt children, condescend to take th» alphabet of it into 
their own hands} y(s there is no concord between God, 
and Mammon, so there is<a great difference between tfy 

Workf, Vol m p 220 * 11*0?As, Vol. v p 132. 
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Idols of the human mind and the Ideas of the divine: 
as, m order to enter the kingdom of Heaven, we have to 
renounce the world, the flesh and the Devil, so, in order 
to enter the kingdom of Man^the Idols must be renounced 
avjfut away with,a fixed and solemn determination , and 
the understanding must he thoroughly freed and cleansed. 1 
-The atomic theory, in Bacon’s judgment, rather favours 
ttitn assails the belief in the existence of a God , for it 
is a thousand times more credible that fair mutable 
elements and one imm;ilablc fifth essence , duly and, 
eternally plated, need no God , than that an army of infinite 
small portions or seeds unplaced should have produced 
this order ami beauty without a Divine Marshal, " and 
again, the wisdom of God shines out man brightly 
when nature does one thing , while Providence does quite 
another consequence , than if single schemes and natural 
motions were impressed with the stamp of Providence . 3 

The rapturous language in which the Poets and 
Prophets of Israel desenbed the wedlock that united 
Jehovah tp his chosen people, is selected by Bacon as 
fittest to describe the future union between the Mind of 
Man and the Universe. We have prepare,/, he says, 
the Efide chamber of the Mind ami Universe, speaking 
of the work he has achieved in the Advancement of 
Learning and again, m the Essays, he declares that 
the inquiry of Truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of it; the kn rwledge of Truth, which *s the 
prt.sena of it; and the belief of Truth , which is the 
enjoying of it—is the sovereign good of human nature. i 

1 It is true that flacon generally uses the word Idols , without any refer¬ 
ence to false gods, and merely as ‘ mam i placita,’mere empty dogmas as 
opposed to divine ideas Hut here the context indicates some tinge of tho 
former meaning 

a Essay xvi 1 15 

• De Augment is, 111 4, quoted in Works , VoL L p 57 

4 Essay 1 1 37^41 
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He seems to t^liev* that in sqme happier .original 
condition of Mankind, the Mtnd and Nature were 
once wedded, but are now divorced lie aims at 
restoring to its perfect 'ayd original condition JJrat 
commence between the Mind of Malt ind the Mature'of 
things which\s more precious than anything ox earth,' 
and claims to have estaUisha / j*r ever lawful man ijjft 
between the empirical and the ration^ faculty, the unkind 
ami tll-darr*d divorce and • Separation of which /ids 
thrown into confusion aM the ofays of the human family 
We have, here, not the prosaic realisable schemes of 
a* low utilitarianism aiming at nothing more, as Lord 
Macaulay would have us believe, than the ‘ supply of our 
vulgar wants,’ but rather the prophetic raptures of a 
l’oet. Wordsworth himself can soar no higher, and 
(consciously or not) finds no*words but Bacon’s to de¬ 
scribe the glorious fruit that shall spring frofn— 

- the discerning intellect of man 
When wedded to this goodly Universe 

• 

Yet the great popular Essayist of our century sees 
no sense of Mission m Bacon, nothing that favours 
of the divine tn Bacon's philosophy—nothing but tlje 
application of the reasoning powers to the comforts'ffnd 
conveniences of man. Lord Macaulay contrasts the 
utilitarian Bacon with Plato and Seneca, tjpe enthusiasts 
for truth, as though the former toftk for his sole objec- 
that which the two latter utterly despised, jfiatc^ g§od- 
humoured depreciation of astrono,my, regarded as a mere 
auxiliary to agriculture and navigation, is placed m sharp 
antithesis to Bacon’s practical prefercnc? of profitable 
pursuit^ It cannot be denied .that Scattered through 
Bacon's works there may be found expressions that may 
appear, on a superficial view, to justify* this contrast 


Works, Vol IV p 7. 
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Fruit unquestionably was the man tfbject of Bacon's 
philosophy, and agains* a barren philosophy he wages 
implacable war. But Bacon’s fruit means more than 
Ltvjl Macaulay supposes, more than the mete* supply 
of the vulgar wan’s'* of men’ it includes the discovery 
of all the secret laws of natiue, and its object is to make 
if on the Lord of the Wo.Id, melding at his absolute com¬ 
mand all the natural foices of the Unnerse The attain¬ 
ment of such an object co rid not but bring with it some 
elevation of man's jnte'lccuiai natme, some new and 
wider possibilities of rnoial development. 

Bacon at all events would have disavowed Lord 
Macaulay’s defence of him against lus ancient rivals 
The mere discovery of a few isolated truths— however 
conducive to man's comfmt — was as contemptible to 
Bacon as to Seneca or Plato. He blames those who have 
been diverted fiomlhe philosophic path by the tempta¬ 
tion of early unripe flint, the miudenng inquiry . 
that has sought,ex/u / iments gfFruit and not of Light 1 
It i’s tfiie he avows that he is not raising a capital or 
pyramid for the frulo of man. But, on the other hand, 
neither is he budding a shop What he is doing is, lay- 
imp a foundation m the Inman und, islanding far a holy 
' tom/de after the model of the world. 2 H e deprecates the 
divoice between utility and truth. Truth and utility , he 
sav s, are here (he verf same things, and works- themseh'ts 
are of greater value as pledges of truth than as contribut¬ 
ing to the con forts of life ; 3 and again, I care little about 
the mechanical arts themselves, only about those things 
whnh they contribute to the equipment of philosophy 4 
,ln astronomy it is the same, I want not predictions of 
eclipses, he says, but the truth. 5 Plato could have said 
no more. 


* ll'oits, Vol iv p 17 

• lb p 107 * lb p 271 


• lb p no . see also p 1:5 
* Works, Vol v p 51J. 
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An importaift part of Bacon’s^ philosophy is negative 
and preventive. Like Machiavplh m morals, so Bacon 
in'Science, will begin by describing what men do, before 
he conies to speak of wha?,they ought to do. And^Jpok- 
mg af the history of philosophy, hi* finds that men have 
erred, are String, and are in danger of erring, through 
haste end indolence, throug’h ^presumption and dcs^jff. 
The world is a vctfume of God, a kin^j. of Second Scnplun ; 
and as the words or terms oftifllanguages in an tmnu use 
variety are composed vf a f*o t simple letters, so all the 
actions tvtd powers of things are formtd by a feu: natures 
• and original elements of simple motions. 1 It follows 
therefore that the right method to study the volume is 
lirst to master the Alphabet, the original elements of 
simple motions, and then to proceed to»the study 
of complex phenomena arising out of them. But men 
in their presumptuous haste suppose that they can 
jump at the meaning of Nature, just as boys will 
jump at the meaning of sentences without undergoing 
the pielmunary labour gf mastering the elamants Qf 
the language . men put their own ideas into nature, as 
slovenly readers will impute their own meaning to thew 
author Upon such sciolists Heraclitus gave a just 
censure, saying, Men sought wisdom in their mOftlittb 
worlds and not in the great and common world for they 
disdain to spell, andjo by degree* to rea^ in the volume of 
Gift.s works First therefore fnen must be taught to 
put away their own hastily conceived pjpjudl^es^and to 
look with simple eyes upon th$ great and common world. 
Nothing can be expected in the way of fruit till this is 
don^ when this is done, the Mind and the Universe^ at 
present divorced, will be for ever 1 eunited. 

Now of all the enemies that havp contributed to ttie 
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divorce between the intellect and th« woHd, Authority is 
the most formidable, Authority has substituted the little 
world of this or that philosopher for the groat and com- 
rnor\world; H has encourage,(f indolence and has sup- 
presjdd inquiry. Authority therefore must be first pulled 
down from her throne before Truth can reign' supreme in 
realm of philosophy#* iiut Authority is incarnate m 
Aristotle, and therefore against Aristotle Bacon wages 
incessant war, not so much as being Anstotlg, but as 
representing the ostcntciUstf\ Grcelephilosophy. Ostenta¬ 
tious is the epithet applied by Bacon to the philosophy of 
the great Greek wnteis, l’lato. Aristotle, and the lest, to" 
distinguish it fiom the quiet, philosophic study of nature 
practised by their picdcressors, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, 
andotheis., E\cnSocrates ism/, utciUous. Bacon speaks 
respectfully of the old tunes hfloie the Greeks, when natural 
science was perhaps more flourishing though it made loss 
noise , not having yet passid into the pipes and trumpets 
of the Clicks, 1 and declaies that that wisdom which ue 
have derced-pn/nifally from flic Grabs is but like the 
boyhood of Knowledge, ituin bilk, but it cannot generate, 
flr it ts fruitful of (on/roversits and barren of works ‘ 
Time, lie says, is like a river which brings down to us on 
surface the light fluidities of the past, while solid dis¬ 
coveries—those of the Egyptians or of the older Greek 
philosophers, ujipsc writings have byen lost—have been 
allowed to sink into obiivion. People have been from 
time to time syduced fiom the true path of patient re¬ 
search by some man of boldfltspositwn, famous for methods 
and short ways,'which people like 3 Such a one is -Aris¬ 
totle, who is also lobe censured for his boldness, his flint 
of'difference and contmdutions* springing from his self- 
will, and afsobecausg, after the Ottoman fashion, he thought 
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that In- 1 ould no far :<j/t with safty unless he put all his 
but lire/i to dt a th 1 

Aristotle is aleo hateful to laacon, not only as the 
representative of authority,*but also as identified with the 
Logic of the Schools, in which deduetpn was everyfimg 
and induction nothing. Resides subverting authority, it 
is tbei afore necessary to subfelt the established Lf'gjf* 
To such lengths does Cacfln carry j^is hostility to Logic 
and to the Wren uses of the,Syllogism, that he speaks 
sometimes of rejecting syllogistij Logic altogether 1 he 
dcductivg logicians are compared to spiders, spinning 
cobwebs out of their own entrails, whereas they ought 
rather to imitate the bees gathering the stores of the 
flowers before they use their art to transmute what they 
have collected into honey. Not that Bacon wjoula h.ue 
seriously rejected the syllogism—winch can no more be 
rejected than reasoning itself—but he perceived, what 
wall hardly be denied, that there is little use for anything 
more than the syllogisms of common sense in the in¬ 
vestigations of Natural Sconce. The syllogism*is,use- # 
less till you have exactly defined your terms. But the 
more important problems of Natural Science mostly do-, 
pend upon the definitions of terms When you have 
obtained your adequate names or definitions of hcaMtnd* 
light, for example, you have obtained m great measure 
what you want. So 4 important rvere n^mes, the right 
name?, indicating the essential ‘natures of the things 
named, that to Bacon theie seemed a nattyal cdineption 
between Adam the namer, and Adam the ruler of crea- 
tmes When fallen man should be restored to his pris¬ 
tine blessedness, he would i again the pofter of ruling by 
regumingthc power of naming cohenPbcverhe shallbeabfe 
to call the creatures by their names he shall again command 
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them. Considering the absurd and harmful importance 
attached to the syllogism in the Middle Ages, we have 
probably no right to blame Bacon for the contempt he 
pours on deductive Logic, at all events when applied to 
Nsdiral Science. ; 

But besides these obstacles arising fiom mithonty,and 
^om false methods enci imaged by authority, Beaton lays 
greht stress on others, on those preconceived shadowy 
notions which he called Idols— i e , imagcs-rm opposition 
to the divine ideas or realities Some of these are in¬ 
herent m the human mind, as for example the general 
prejudice m favour of sv mmetry and order, or the pt ejudice 
that opens men's minds to instances favourable to their 
own opinion, and closes their eyes a'gamst unfavourable 
instances: such prejudices extend to the whole tube of 
men, and may therefore be called Idols of the Tribe 
Again, jndivrdu.il men, circumscribed within the narrow 
and dark limits of their individuality, as shaped In their 
country, their age, their own physical and mental peru- 
lian.ies) find themselves as jt were fettered in a cave, 
lighted by the fire of their own little world, and not In 
the sunlight of the great common world, so that, instead 
of discerning realities, they only see the shadows of 
tealities, the shadows cast by their own fire on the sur¬ 
face of their own cave such individual misconceptions 
or Idols may be called Idols of the Core. Language is 
a third imposture, almost inherent in human natuie, pre- 
tend:ng v Yo sunply nothing but the expression of thoughts, 
but, under the mask of this pretence, tyrannizing ovei 
and moulding'thoughts. It is the Idol of intercourse, 
deriving its influence from all meetings of men, and may 
therefore be called the Idol of the Market-place. Lastly, 
'Authority itself, though not strictly speaking on the same 
tc ating as the other three Idols, as not being internal but 
rather external to the human mind, may nevertheless, 
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on account of* its»baneful influence, be conveniently 
classed with the Idols. In the^face of the unobtrusive 
worship of the Truth, Authority substitutes the mere 
fictions and theatrical staje-plays (for they are no better) 
of the ostentatious philosophers • If may therehff* be 
called the 'Idol of the Theatre The^e four Idols are to 
be solemnly renounced by‘all who desire to enter Jifc 
Kingdom of Min over Nature 

1 lithert# we have been dealing with what men do and 
ought not to do now we pass tyr the question, what ought 
men to.do’-' After a prelnnmuiy mapping out and .par¬ 
tition of the provinces of knowledge, showing which 
arc already in part or wholly subdued, and which remain 
to be subdued, tlie answer is given to this question as 
follows IvLm is to obtain his kingdom ovey Nature by 
mastering her language so *$ to make her speak with it 
as man walls, and by obeying her laws»so as to make 
her work his own will in accoidance with her own laws 
The laws of natuie are to be ascertained by observation 
of paiticuUr instances , distance after mstanc# it to l^c 
brought in (or induced), and from# the study of these 
particular instances we aie to ascend to a general 
rule or law. This method, depending upon the bringing 
in, or inducing, of instances, is called Induction -^5ut*by 
the term induction Bacon does not mean the old induc¬ 
tion of winch the 'logicians speak, nffuch proceeds by 
simple enumeration, and which*he justly calls a puerile 
thing - 1 To the immediate and proper pycepttons, of the 
dense s he does not attach mych weight.* He therefore 
seeks to provide helps for the sense, substitutes to supply 
its deficiencies, rectifications to correct ils errors; and this 
lie seeks to accomplish not so mucli by instruments ai by 
experiments. One important characteristic, then, of die 
New Induction is experiment. 
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But there is an art of conductm^explnmcntSi Some 
empirical philosophers ape content to rest m Empiricism , 
others ascend too hastily to first principles • both ex¬ 
tremes must be avoided. fiacon therefore will teach 
thi» Art of Experiments} and the art shall be so com¬ 
pletely tapght in 4II the details of its precepts, that by 
fr.^ans of it subordinate" observers and experimenters 
shall be able to worlc m the tight direction under the 
general control of a superintendent, who may be called 
the Architect Now of vhis an. of experiments the 
secret and basis islhis, that Cupid sprang out of. the egg 
hatched by Night, that all light arises out of darkness, 
all positive knowledge from negative knowledge or, to 
quit metaphor, no phenomenon can have the cause of its 
presence ascertained till theie have been observed a 
number of cases where the phenomenon is absent. 

Commenting upon Bacon’s analysis of Induction, 
Lord Macaulay complains that it is no more than ‘an 
analysis of that which we are all doing from morning to 
night j' and he proceeds to giye a homely instance of it. 
‘A plain man finds his stomach out of order He never 
heard Lprd Bacon’s name; but he proceeds in the 
strictest conformity with the rules laid down 111 the 
Stconfi 1 book of the Novum Urganum, and satisfies 
himself that mincepies have done the mischief “ I ate 
mincepies on Mijnday find Wednesday, and I was kept 
awake by indigestion all flight ” This is the companntia 
ad intellection mstantiarum convententium. “I did not 
eat any on Tuesday a^d Friday, and I was quite well ” 
This ts the conifarentia mstantiarum 'in proximo qua 
natura data privantur. “ I ate very sparingly of thepi on 
Sunday, and was very' slightly indisposed in the evening. 
Bht on Chnstmas-day I almost dined on them, and was 
,so $ that I was 1 in great danger;’ This is the com- 
parentia mstantiarum secundum maps et minus. “ 11 
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cannot have be«i thgbrandy which I took with them • fori 
have drunk brandy daily for ^years without being the 
worse for it ” This is the rejatw naturarum. Our in¬ 
valid then proceeds to Vhat is termed .by Bacon, the 
Yuuhmiatio , and pronounces tlftj mincepies cio*not 
agree witff him ’ Lord Macaulay goes on Jfj express 
his ojjimon that Bacon grehtty overrated the utilitfjof 
his method, and that the inductile process, like many 
other processes, is not lik#ly to lie better performed 
merely because men know h<tw # tliey perform it. 

In answer to this it must be said'm the firs* pfece, 

• that the Essayist has scarcely done justice to the 
strictness and elaborateness of the Baconian Induction, 
tind to the necessity for such strictness, if it is to be 
worth anything ; and, in the second place, that he has 
exaggerated the inductive* activity of average people 
when he speaks of even such an indm non *as he describes 
as being ‘what vve are all doing from morning to night’ 
The Inductive process of Lord Macaulays ‘phun man’ 
is fai above the level of n^ost 1 plain men ’ • buf, eten as 
it is. it is far below the level of the Baconian Induction, 
if one is to follow up Lord Macaulay’s illustration, otheV 
causes besides the biandy may Jiave been a't work to 
produce the indigestion which the invalid attributes "to 
the mincepies—cucumber, for example, or salmon ; or the 
dinner may have bgfn badly coSked , or the invalid may 
liavfi dined under the depressing influence of bad news, 
or m a hurry. Therefore it will be nacesstfry fbr the 
Baconian mductoi to perform two*lassesof quite distinct 
experiments. In the first of these he Tvill continue- to 
eat mincepies, but on each occasion will reject some 4pe 
kind of food that might be suspected of having produced 
the indigestion. on Monday, for instance, he will dine .is 
before, only no salmon; on Tuesday as before, onl}£no 
cucumber, oh Wednesday as before, only no brandy; and 
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so on. If in each case he still feels indigestion after 
dinner, he will be led to the belief that salmon alone was 
not the cause of it, nor was cucumber, nor was brandy. 
But, although no one of these three things in itself may 
procfhte indigestion,! the combination of any one with 
any other may. Therefore, continuing this ..lass of ex- 
py-mients, he must, while always continuing to eatmmce- 
pifis, discontinue the combination of those other three things 
taken two and two together. and then, if he,still feds ill, 
he must admit that there os some other cause for his 
illness beside the combinations of these things in pans 
Lastly, although these three things taken singly and 
taken m pairs, do not disagree with him, yet taken all 
together, they may he must therefore, while continuing 
to eat nnncepies, discontinue the other three things, and 
then, if he still feels ill, he is. led to infer that these three 
things have nothing to do with his illness . and b\ an 
anticipation of the mind , as Bacon called it, the experi¬ 
menter may perhaps leap to the conclusion that the 
mincepieo are the cause of his indigestion. 

But it is but a leap, not a regular ascent. The 
Inductor is by no means ceftain yet that he has armed 
at the real cause For beside those three prominent 
ekm.Jnts mentioned in the last paragraph, there may be 
a host of other latent antecedents, any one of which, or 
combination of which, may have made him ill There¬ 
fore now he must try a'second and quite distinct class 
of cxpci ifaents in each of which he must omit the 
nnncepies. With this omission, he must dine in all 
respects, as faF as possible, as he dined on the days 
when he was ill. ' To make sure that he is not omitting 
some latent antecedent, he must try several of these 
dinners . he must dine after walking home and after 
rid-ng home, afteP good news and-after bad news, in a 
hurry and at leisure, and with many other varying cir- 
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cumstances, but qjway^ omitting mincepies. This class 
of experiments is the Night’s eg" out of which Cupid is 
to spring And now indeed, after several experiments of 
this second class, assimilatftg his dining in all respects 
to the dining on the days when he wtsjill, with the siffgje 
exception that he eats no mincepies, if he finds that in 
no case floes he suffer indigestion, tins will be a stroiw 
proof that the n^ncepics *\ere the cause and, if me 
could be cSr^ain that he hac^ leproduced all the ante¬ 
cedents of those invalid day s*—-^Ul, that is, except the 
mincepies—and yet no indigestion fallowed, then the 
proof would not be strong but certain He would 
absolutely know that the mincepies, and nothing else, 
had caused his indigestion And this positive knowledge 
would have proceeded out of negative knowledge. It 
would be light out of darkless, Cupid springing from 
Night’s egg. 

Now to maintain, as Lord Macaulay does, that ‘plain 
men’ reason in this way, and that there is nothing un¬ 
common in this kind of Induction, is to assume a .very 
high standard of intelligence indeed. .True, as soon as 
the New Induction is described, we feel it to be natural 
and obvious * Like the spiteful tfiars crying down the 
discovery of Columbus, any one of us can make th«g,g 
stand on its end when Columbus has shown us the way 
But if it be true that tins complete kind Induction has 
not teen described by Aristotle* nor by later authors, 
then it seems hard to deny to Bacon the credit «f having 
given shape and living force to the Logic of Common 
Sense, simply because it was the Logic at which Common 
Sense had been for many ages blindly‘aiming without 
coming very near the mark. Becauseftacon and Aristotfe 
use the same term ‘ Induction,’ therefore it has beeir 
most unfairly assumed that Bacon has rfivented nothug 
new. But the two inductions are, for practical purposes, 
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entirely different The Old Induction "was content with 
observation, the New encourages experiment; the Old 
Induction by Enumeration is notoriously as a rule useless, 
sometimes misleading; the ftew,Induction often leads 
easily right, and.- .f cautiously and scientifically used, 
cannot lead wrong; the Old encouraged indolence and 
servile deference to autbbilty, the New stimulates inde¬ 
pendent thought and research; the two methods differ 
in nature, differ m results . why then should they be 
called the same, m defiance of Bacon’s protest that they 
ar,e entirely different? But, in fact, to accuse the rules of 
the New Induction of being old, as old as the existence 
of the human mind, is the highest compliment that its 
author could desire, and amounts in reality to no more 
than saying with him, Certainly they are quite new, 
totally new in their very hmd, and yet they are copied 
from a very ancient model, even the world itself and the 
nature of things 

Another consideration never to be lost sight of in 
speaking of Bacon’s system is that he did not live to 
complete it Before speaking of llis Prerogative In¬ 
stances it may be well to mention, as a hint of the incom¬ 
pleteness of his system, that out of the nine following 
sect.cns of his subject only one is discussed by him. / pro¬ 
pose, he says, to treat in the first place of Prerogative In¬ 
stances. The*discussiou of these alone constitutes a trea¬ 
tise . but he gops on to r mention—and the titles areXvorth 
setting dc wn (though there is no space to explain or comment 
on them) simply to show the elaborateness of the system 
as it was intended to be—end, Supports of Induction ; 
3rd, the Rectification of Induction, 4th, of Varying the 
Investigation according to the nature of the subjeefi 5th, 
of Prerogative Natures with respect to Investigation, or 
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of what should Re iifq'uued first ind what last ; 6th, of 
the Limits of Investigation , oP a ‘Synopsis of all the 
Natures in the Universe* 7th, of the Application to 
Practice, or of thing? in their relajiqn to'Man; glff^of 
Preparations for Investigations, 9th* of the Ascending 
and Descending Scale of A unfits. Of all thfse titlfy 
none bflt the Prerogative Instances are discussed, srfici 
these alone; take up three-quarters of the Second Book of 
the Novum *Organum, Ha<? f Bacon lived to complete 
the other Sections, he might perhaps «h ave shown sjill 
better cause for calling his Induction new. 

By Prerogative Instances Bacon means those instances 
that are entitled to priority of consideration. Obviously, 
in the search after causes, much will depend upon a 
judicious selection of the phenomena that should first be 
studied. Into this question ifacon enters w^th great care, 
and gives twenty-seven names of classes of Prerogative 
Instances. For example, Solitary Instances are of great 
importance . these are instances that exhibit the'nature 
under consideration in subjects having nothing in common 
except that nature Thus, suppose you are investigating 
the nature of caloui 11 self by investigating it in vanpussub- 
jects, m flowers, stones, metals, woods, prisms, cryitofs, 
and dews. Prisms, crystals, and dews hate nothing m 
common with flowers, stones, and petals, except that all 
are coloured, from whith, says Bacc*i, -weefiilyg&ther that 
colour is nothing more than a modification oftheynage of 
light received upon the object, resulting m tdte former case 
from the different degrees of incidence, in lfre latter from 
Vhe various textures and configurations of \the body} Of 
such laftances, he says, that it is clear that they make th,-* 
■way short, and accelerate and strengthen the process of, 
exclusion, so that a few of them are a! good as many v 
Again, another important or Prerogative Instance is £ 
iJigratory Instance, where the nature in question is seen 

‘ Works, Vol i\ p 156. 
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entirely diffeiCnt The Old Induction'was content with 
observation, the New encourages experiment; the Old 
Induction by Enumeration is notoriously as a rule useless, 
sometimes misleading; the flew-.Induction often leads 
e?§fiy right,' and; rf cautiously and scientifically used, 
cannot lead wrong, the Old encouraged indolence arid 
«rvile deference to authority, the New stimulates inde¬ 
pendent thought and research; the ttro methods differ 
in nature, differ in resslfs why then should they be 
called the same, in defiance of Bacon’s piotest that they 
are entirely diffe*ent 7 But, m fact, to accuse the mles of 
the New Induction of being old, as old as the existence 
of the human mind, is the highest compliment that its 
author could desire, and amounts in reality to no more 
than saying with him, Certainly they arc quite new, 
totally neiv in their very kind, and yet they arc copied 
from a very ancient model, even the world itself and the 
nature of things . 1 

Another consideration never to be lost sight of m 
speaking of Bacon’s system x is that he did not live to 
complete it, Befere speaking of his Prerogative In- 
dances it may be well to mention, as a hint of the incom¬ 
pleteness of his system, that out of the nine following 
sectwns of his subject only one is discussed by him. / pro¬ 
pose, he says, to treat in the first place of Prerogative In¬ 
stances. The'discussion o r these alpne constitutes a trea¬ 
tise ■ but he goes on to*mention—and the titles areVorth 
setting d«vn (though there i s no space to explain or comment 
on them) simply to show the elaborateness of the system 
as it was intended to be—2nd, Supports of Induction ; 
3rd, the Rectification of Induction, 4th, of Varying the 
Investigation according to the nature of the subject v 5th, 
«f Prerogative Natures with respect to Investigation, or 
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of what should fie inquired first &nd what last; 6th, of 
the Limits of Investigation, of a 'Synopsis of all the 
Natures in the Universe* 7th, of the Application to 
Practice, or of thing? in their rel^iqn to‘Man; 8<? k of 
Preparations for Investigations ; 9th* of the Ascending 
and Descending Scale of A.xufns. Of all th!se title. 1 ' 
none bflt the Prerogative Instances are discussed, aficl 
these alon^ take up three-quarters of the Second Book of 
the Novum *Organum. Ha<? # Bacon lived to complete 
the other Sections, he 'might perhaps Jtave shown sjill 
better cause for calling his Induction new. 

By Prerogative Instances Bacon means those instances 
that are entitled to priority of consideration. Obviously, 
in the seaich after causes, much will depend upon a 
judicious selection of the phenomena that should first be 
studied. Into this question ffacon enters wjth great care, 
and gives twenty-seven names of classes of Prerogative 
Instances. For example, Solitary Instances are of great 
importance . these are instances that exhibit the* nature 
under consideration in subjefts having npdnng in common 
except that nature Thus, suppose you are investigating 
the nature of coloui 11 self by investigating it in various sub¬ 
jects, in flowers, stones, metals, woflds, prisms, crysfcils* 
and dews. Prisms, crystals, and dews have nothing in 
common with flowers, stones, and petals, except that all 
are coloured, from ninth, says Baccwi, wecctklygither that 
colour is nothing more than a modification of the linage of 
light received upon the object, resulting in fife former case 
from the different degrees of incidence, in tje latter from 
the various textures and configurations of*the body . 1 Of 
such instances, he says, that it is clear that they make thf 
way short, and accelerate and strengthen the process of, 
exclusion, so that a few of them are a! good as many. 
Again, another important or Prerogative Instance is a 
.Uigratory Instance, where the nature m question is seen 
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just beginning or jiftt vanishing? (Others again are 
called Striking Instants, where the nature is seen un¬ 
mistakably and strikingly manifested* Then therfe'are 
Ulflnatc Instances, # where "the nature is seen in an 
extrejne form, as expansiveness is seen m tjje explosion 

gunpowder. There ^re also the Instances of the 
Eftiger-pcst (commonly knoxyi as Instantia Cruets, or 
Crucial Instances), rAich^re described as follows • When 
in the investigation of anygnature the understanding is sc 
balanced as to beipicertaln to which of two or more natures 
the cause of the nature in question should bc'assigncd. 
Instances of the Finger-post shew the union of one of the 
natures with the nature in question to be sure and 
indissoluble, of the other to be varied and separable. 
With no less quaint, picturesque names, and with the 
same care arjfl amplitude, fiacon discusses the whole of 
the twenty-seven classes of Prerogative Instances. 

A brief illustration of Bacon’s whole method may now 
be gjveJ. We have, suppose, to investigate the nature 
of heat. We shaJJ have don’t this^jen, and only then, 
when we have ascertained not only the efficient causes 
that pioduce heat in this or that concrete body, but also 
thfc«uJtimate Cause, 8 r Form, or Law,' that produces heat 
in all bodies We must begin by making a table of 
instances where heat ^ found, each instance containing 
different circumstance*or antecedents—e g. sun-rays, fire, 
living bqflies, See. This must be done without bias ; we 
must take efch case impartially, whether it be for or 
against our pjeconceiveti notions. This first table will 
be the table Esientia: et rrcesenlia—lt. of Existence and 
Presence. Next, »we must make a second table of. 
.instances, where sun-rays, fire, living bodies, &c., are 

Earn mtem It gem ejusque paragraphed Forman* nomine intelli- 
fifttus Bacon recognises that Farms and Laws do not give existence , 
but still the Law is the basis of knowledge as well as of action. Works, 
Vol i. p a?8 
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found without heat? Tkis is the table of Departure or 
Absence tn the Corresponding Case (Absentia et Decltna- 
tionis ’in proximo.) , Then ^ third table must be made 
of Degrees ( Graduum ), where* the instances of heat dfK 
arranged according to the greater or leSsilegree in which 
heat is found* On these three tables of Appearance 
(Comparentiac), the Induction must work. 

Great lmjjortancfe is attached to these Tables, con¬ 
stituting as they do a kind of prepared NaturalvHistory. 
In Bacon’s time a Nature Histcfrj»meant often nothing 
but a collection of Lusus Nature, a cflBBtic mass of 
monstrosities and inexplicable wonders, the more in¬ 
explicable and wonderful, the better. On such ill-digested 
histones of Nature, even where they were accurate and 
trustworthy, Bacon set little store. They bewildered and 
distracted as much as they helped. They were like the 
unpiepared stores of the ants . heaped together just as 
they came to hand without the transforming touch of 
art. but the pupils of the New Logic are to be-dees, 
gathenng stores from many sources, but transmuting afld 
preparing them for thlflr special object Vith the aid of 
reason. Well-arranged facts are evfn more important 
than the rule o? Interpretation, than. Induction itself c 
for m truth Induction has been already at work Tn 
preparing the Three Tables of Appearance. It is all- 
important, if we are to 4o justice t8 Baco* against the 
attacks *of modem assailants, to remember that he 
himself declares that .men, with a sufficient supply ’of 
facts, would be able, by the native genius and force of the 
mind, to fall into my form of interpretatifli.' Indeed, 
althougj^jio safe conclusion can yet be jttamed, yet the 
laborious worker in the Vineyard of Logic may be 
allowed as it were the pcpmature luxwry of a First 

1 Workiy Vol. ir. p. 113. 
e a 
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Vintage (Vindemiatjp Pnma) exf dct«d directly from the 
Three Tables. It is a kind of Licence to the roving 
Intellect (Pemttssio Intdlectvs), or may be called an 
fgtuipaiwn of the Mind (Ji. nticipatio Mentis) —what we 
should call noV%-days a working hypothesis. But 
afterwards, on these tables of sufficient foots, the New 
•induction is to work, Infl it is to work by the Method of 
Exclusions. That;is to say; having limited the number 
of possible causes of heat, we can try a variety of 
experiments with eachdf these* possible causes as ante¬ 
cedents ; anAuftierever heat is absent, we shajj know that 
it is not caused by that antecedent. That antecedent 
having been rejected, we can reject others in turn till we 
have rejected all but the actual efficient cause. 

For a time we are to be content with efficient causes, 
and with the Science that deals with them, Physics. 
But ultimately we are to proceed front them to higher 
causes or Laws, and the Science that deals with these is 
Metaphysics. Metaphysics in the old sense of the term— 
i.efst^iematural nature—thf re will be henceforth none, no 
monstrosities, re anomalies in nature : 1 but, in Bacon’s 
sense, Metaphysics will be a branch or descendant of 
f'aiufal Science, * the Science next above Physics, 
teaching us not only that heat is a mode of motion, but 
also leading us on to see the nature of motion in itself, 
and showing* us hcte motion rajmfies into its different 
offshoots, such as generation, corruption, heat, li£ht, and 
the rest—a Science that supposeth in nature a reason, 
understanding , and platform, and that handletk Final 
Causes 

Lastly, Bacon’s sense of the unity and simplicity of 
things leads hum still further upward to see above Physics 
and above Metaphysics a Scjence that is the highest of 

Life, Vo! vn. p 377 
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all, parent and stem »f all scienies, a science whose 
axioms are equally true in Mathematics, in Logic, in 
Medicine, in Politic*. Som^of the axioms of this highest 
Philosophy, or’ Prima Philotophia, are given by him. 
Thus the axiom that the nature oh everything is best seen 
in its smallestportions, serves Derlocritus in Phystcs,and 
Aristotle* in Politics. Things are preserved from de¬ 
struction by Igringihg them back to their first principles, is 
a rule that lickds good both ifr “Physics and in Politics. 
The rule, if equals be added to urtequals the wholes will 
be unequal, is a rule of mathematics ; bljPit is also an 
axiom of justice. Other axioms of the Prima Philoso- 
phia are— things move violently to their place, but easily in 
their place; putrefaction is more contagious before than 
after maturity (true both in Physics and in Morals) ; <i 
discord ending immediately in *a concord sets off the har¬ 
mony (true no less in Ethics than in Music). *The autho¬ 
rity of Heraclitus is alleged to prove the affinfty between 
the rules of nature and the rules of policy; and k is in 
politics more especially that Bacon gives the reins ?o tlis 
Philosophy of imagination. The knowledge of making 
the government gf the world a mtrrox for the government 
of a State is, according to Bacon, a wisdom almost lostfr 
and the Prima Philosopba has originated some of the 
pithiest and most suggestive sentences in the Essays : 
As the births of living ereatures at first arc'll shapen, so 
are all innervations which are the births of Time: All 
things that have affinity with the heavens (a*d therefore 
kings) move upon the centre of another which they benefit: 
It is a secret both in nature and in state tha/it is safer to 
change jpany things than one. We ar^to imitate Time, 
which innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceived, and we are to remetriber that Time 
moveth so round that a froward retention 'of custom is os' 
turbulent a thing as an innovation 
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It will appear ajpiost incred^ife to modem readers 
that Bacon should h^ve contemplated the possibility of 
ever constructing a genuine ^Science dealing with maxims 
so^general., It may seem, a very suggestive aspect of 
filings, but no silken Yet unquestionably Bacon ex¬ 
pected, that it would leventually prove it£ claim to be 
called a Science. Illnsfratmg it by application to the 
attraction of iron towards thfe loadstone, he says that the 
Pnma Philosophia will*r»t touch the mers physical phe¬ 
nomenon, but, handling Similitude and Diversity, it will 
dssign the ctmde why diversity should encoujage union. 
The similanty or analogy between different sciences is, 
according to Bacon, not accidental; it is as natural and 
as inevitable as the resemblance between the nppung 
surface of the sea, the ripple-marked clouds in the sky, 
the rippling lines on the»sea-sand, and the hilly ripples 
of a sea-steiped undulating land—all of which are but 
Nature’s fcotpnnts as she treads in one fashion on her 
various elements: for these are not only similitudes , as 
mbi ff narrow observation may conceive them to be, but 
the same footstfps of nature, treading or printing upon 
several subjects or flatters. After so distinct a statement, 
jt is clear that no sketch of Bacon's philo*sophy can afford 
to pass by that which he himself evidently regarded as 
the apex of his pyramid. Yet Dr. Fischer 1 is no doubt 
right in say*ig that here ‘ the jnind of Bacon extends 
beyond his method.’* The analogies of Bacon 3re often 
sirfgulJHy suggestive, opening up to the view long ave¬ 
nues of truth, where before one saw nothing but a tangled 
forest; but fhey cannot be called legitimate parts of his 
system. The ^neral analogy traced by him' between 
the organs of sense and reflecting bodies, for example,. 
between the f ye and the mirror, or between the ear and 
the echoing roof;^the similitude between the bright fil- 

1 Francis of Vend'am , p 139. 
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trations that issue m gems, and the other bright filtratietis 
that exude in $eau*ful colours, formed by the juices of 
birds filtered delicately through quills; the comparison 
between roots and eartb*tending branches, between fins 
and feet, teeth and beak, these and many others, aa often 
false as true, are frequently, elenVien false, extremely 
suggestive. But however suggestive, they are not “induc¬ 
tive, and therefore not Baconian. In one sense they^rray 
be indeed said to be characteristic of Bacon, for they are 
the results "of his personal character, that nnnd not keen 
ami steady, but lofty ind discursive, that glance not truly 
philosophic, but poetic, which will finJftSrpilitudes every¬ 
where, in heaven and earth. We have seen that Bacon laid 
special stress upon his possessing a 'mind versatile dhough 
for that most important object, the recognition of simili¬ 
tudes. It is this versatility that is the parent of Prvna 
Philosophia, and there are *mapy reasons why we should 
be thankful for it. The Essays gain m3re from it than 
the scientific works lose. And although * must always i 
be regarded as an excrescence on his philosophy—at least 
in the incomplete form in #hich that philosophy Is flandq^ 
down to us—it is part and parcel of himself. Baconian 
it is not; but it is pre-emmently bacon's. 

Passing from the Prima PhtUsophia, we are lad to 
ask what is the weak point in Bacon’s system? the 
system, as we have found, ascertains Causes by ascertam- 
ing.what Antecedents are not Qtuses, ind by continuing 
to exclude Antecedent after Antecedent, till at last none 
is left but the Antecedent Cause. The w%ak point"is this, 
the impossibility of ascertaining that t^je Exclusion has 
been complete. There is always a possibility that some 
fictitious and apparent cause may.conceal behind itself 
the real and latent cause so cunningly, that no experi¬ 
ment may detect the latter. And therefore we can harclly 
acquit Bacon of exaggeration when he speaks of the %bs&> 
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I9ti certainty attainable by his methojj. Yet we are 
bound to recollect that fie himself wal aware of the danger 
inherent in the method cf Exclusion. Hence he supgfe- 
ments Exclusion with Helps to Induction, Rectifications 
of Induction, a<id toother sfcven auxiliaries mentioned 
abo*ve on page lxxvifl. Pot sibly his system thuselaborated 
pght'hafe approximatea{nwre closely to certainty than 
tht system as we have it, incomplete. Y et f ew deny 
that here we have the hee^of our Achilles. Baeon's faith 
in the simplicity of Nature whicfy enables him to force 
his way invulnerable through a host of obstacles, leaves 
him* vulnerableTere. He seems to have thought that, 
everything, gold for instance, contains but some six or 
seven qualities, and that, when these qualities had once 
been mastered, the thing m question could be con¬ 
structed ; and therefore the right course would be to in¬ 
vestigate not gold, but the qualities of gold. Now to say 
that no one thmg should be investigated in itself is reason¬ 
able, and to rave said that gold would be profitably in¬ 
vestigated in company with other metals would have been 
jjjso reasonable; but to say thfit the surest way to make 
gold is to know the Causes of its natures, viz., greatness 
Sf weight, closeness of purls, fixation, phantness or soft- 
iicssf yrvnumty, from rust, colour or tincture of yellow, 
together with the axioms that dfeem these causes—this 
advice is at all events noj in conformity with the method 
that has been prafctically adopted by progressive sciences. 
Quite naive is the confidence with which Bacon adds, If 
a man can mak§ a metal that has all these properties, let 
men dispute as tfyy please'whether it be gold or no. So 
certain is he that lie has exhausted all the essential qua¬ 
lities of gold. 

t ft would not be difficult to show that here, as in the 
Puma Plulosophixfs :le is inconsistent with himself. As 
Sn Morality, so in philosophy, he has laid down rules 
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that he himself lioes not obey. Ijis lofty and discursive , 
spirit will not bear in mind its own warning that the , 
hunyin understanding is of its o\m nature prone to sup¬ 
pose the existence 'of more order and regularity in the . 
world than it finds. Quite against* hps own system, fori 
example, is <he assumption thatfroerything tangible that 
we are,acquainted with contains an invisible and intan¬ 
gible spirit , wkichut works and clothes as with a garment 
and that (mist inquire wh^t amount of spirit there is 

in every body, what of HngibleHssenceP There are many 
other instances of similar erroneous assucsf tions. Thafrhe 
should as’sume (in the absence of such testimony to the 
contrary as is apparent to the senses unaided by in¬ 
struments or experiments) that the moon’s rays give no 
warmth, and that iron does not expand with heat, is 
unphilosophical but excusable* But the same high gran¬ 
diose nature that qgnders him indifferent to petty moral 
details, renders him also culpably carelessfcbout many 
scientific details, and allowed him to rest in ignojance of 
many important scientific recoveries made by Ins «con-» 
temporaries or predecessors, and lying ready to his 
hand. 

Lord Ma&ulay speaks in admiration of the ver¬ 
satility of Bacon’s mind^i equally well adapted fdf ex¬ 
ploring the heights of philosophy or for the minute 
inspection of the pet^est detail. ‘But has been im¬ 
posed* on by Bacon's parade of’detail. Aware of his 
deficiency, Bacon is always on his gua^l afainst it, 
always striving to make himse^ - what he was not by 
nature —an exact man.' and, in his effort to be exact, 
ostentatiously accumulating details in writing, and ofteg 
very fhfling details, he has imposed on the Essayist, 
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whose forte was not science. Mr. Ell^ has pointed out 
instances of Bacon’s* inexactness*or ignorance, and, as 
collected by Mr. Speddtsg, they make a heavy list. At' the 
time when Bacon wrote the 9i Auginentis, ‘ he appears 
Have ■ been utterly ignorant of the discoveries which 
had .been made by K Applet's calculations.. Though he 
complaified in 1623 of tfle want of compendious giethods 
W fadlitating arithmetical cjmputatic^is, especially with 
regard to the doctnne o£ series, and fully reuogmsed the 
importance of them as t ayi aid tf> physical inquiries, he 
dtjes not say a.word about Napier’s logarithms, which 
had been published only nine years before, and reprinted 
more than once in the interval. He complained that no 
considerable advance had been made m Geometry 
beyond Euclid, without taking any notice of what had 
been done by Arcbimedej. He saw the importance of 
determiningyiccturately the specific gravities of different 
substances,^and himself attempted to form a table of 
them by a rude process of his own, without knowing of the 
moi£ Scientific though still imperfect methods previously 

employed by Aicjumedes, Chetaldus, and Porta. 

He observes that a ball of one pound weight will fall nearly 
as fast through the as a baU of two, without alluding to 
tJffe»theory of the deceleration of falling bodies, which 
had been made by Galileo more than thirty years before. 
He proposes an inquiry with regard to the lever—namely, 
•whether in a balance with arms of different lengths but 
equal weight the distance from the.fulcrum has any 
effect upon t$ inclination—though the theory of the lever 
was as well understood fn his own time as it is now. In 
making an experiment of his own to ascertain the cause 
9f the motion of *a windmill, he overlooks an tfovious 
circumstance which makes the experiment inconclusive, 
amd aa equally (jBvious variati 6 n of the same experiment, 
Wiich would have shown him that his theory was false. 
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He speaks of the poles of the earth as fixed in a manner 
which seems to implythat he was not acquainted with the 
precession of the equinoxes, ajM, m another place, of the 
north pole beinf above* and the south pole below, as a, 
reason why in our hemisp*hcre|th* porth’winds pftx^omi- 
nate over the south.’ Aftlr this we shall ,not be. 
surprised to find a p.-crical man like Willidm Harvey' 
speaking very Sightly of J?aeon as a scientific philosepher. 
‘He wr^tps philosophy,’ ^ays Harvey, *111® a Lord 
Chancellor.’ 1 . , 

But practical scientific men, thqygb unimpeat^iable 
judges of the accuracy of scientific details, may perhaps* 
be by no means the best critics of large schemes of scien¬ 
tific discovery. A successful! discoverer, .one Xo whom 
nature and long experience have given a knack of hitting 
on the right experiment qpd deducing from it its right 
lesson, one whose native genius stands Jnm in the place 
of a technical Filum Labyrinthi or Interfretatio Natures 
—is the man of all men most likely to see in the Net? 
Induction but a mere paper-philosophy, H£h|s never 
used it, he says; his discoveries hjve never been made 
in that way; and consequently it is useless. But, m 
fact, he h5s used it, or has uSed his abridgment of it, 
without knowing it. If he is ifideed a scientific* jnan,- 
worthy of the name, and not a mere sftunbler upon truth 
—like the beasts, $ie gods of the Egyptians, coming upon 
mSdicinal plants by chance— Ite has renounced. his Idols, 
he has collected and arranged his suffidqtt /pets, his' 
Thru Tables of Appearance^ he has selected his Prero¬ 
gative Instances, he has employed.thjp New Induction, 
and has worked 'by the Method of Exclusions. Only he 
has done it all by the light of Nature What then?, Is 
Bacon to have less credit because''he set forth * the 
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method that is dictated,by nature, djp method that must 
be consciously or unconsciously pu/sued by every success¬ 
ful investigator ? Bacon^himsejf, at all events, counted 
it no discredit that he owed hi§ method to Nature. The 
Interpretation , 'he s*y<?, ir the true and natural process 
of the mind when all obstacles are removedj a'nti again, 
we do not consider the art of Interferctation indispensable 
or perfect as though nothing could be dfne without it 
He dofes not deny that imf*<wement may be made, in his 
particular investigations 01 Ms metltod; On the contrary, 
I that regard the human mind not only in its own faculties , 
'but in ’is connection with things, must needs hold that the 
art of discovery may advance as discoveries advance? The 
discoverer who so ungratefully decries Bacon’s system is 
really claimed by the philosopher as an adherent, as one 
of those unconscious pupils who are able by the native and 
genuine force ofdhe mind , without any other art, to fall 
into my form of interpretation? 

‘ But,’ it may be asked, ‘ if the great discoverers of 
scjpntifk: t*uth have not emplaned, and do not see their 
wtfy to employing, the elaborate technicalities of Bacon’s 
method, why should thev be grateful i Would not dis¬ 
coveries have gone on ^ust as well without Bacon’s aid ? ’ 
Probably not quite so well. Probably Bacon has done 
much to raise the general level of scientific thought; 
and in this general rise (he great scientific discoverers 
have, though unconsciousfy, shared. Rules of harmony 
may-be useless, greedy, for Motarts and Mendelssohns: 
but the statement of such rujes must have been beneficial 
to music as a whole, and, indirectly, to them. The 
standard of scienc! throughout the world has been rai^d 
by tire Novum Organkm. Put aside the details of its 
complicated machinery as useleij, yet the spirit of it 
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must be confe*sedjo diffuse in,all readers the love of 
Truth, and the sense kf Law; and these two make up the 
very atmosphere of Science, 

And even for this complicated machinery excuse may 
be found m the special aspectjinVhich bacon regarded 
the work of research. It was be social wojk. • There 
was to be a college of truth-seekers of different grades, 
such as are described mttheWw Atlantis;} there were 
to be Plotters, Compilers, lamps, Inventors, ancf Inter¬ 
preters of Nature, Such a College Bacon seems to have 
regarded as an attainable object, if h* could but interest 
the King sufficiently in it On Eton or Westminster, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, or .Magdalene College, Oxford, 
•he cast wistful eyes, seeing in them the College of'Truth- 
seekers almost made to his hand. But now, if there was 
to be such a college in fact»and not in dream-land, it be¬ 
came necessary to lay down Tides to guide the different 
grades of Truth-seekers. It seemed to Bacon that this 
could be done so minutely as to dispense with individual 
judgment. Our method jf discovering knowledge, he 
say s,’is of such a kind that it leaves very tittle to keen? 
ness and strength of intellect, but almost levels all intellects 
and abihtiA. The Architect rSi|ht dispense witlj his 
rules, but the bricklayer and mason would need* them! 
In the freer and fuller interchange of thought m modem 
times, in which the,scientiffc men of Jjrrope now recog¬ 
nise that they axe not working each by himself, but 
that one discoverer helps on another; i^the*recognitior. 
that now no one man can take all science to be his pro¬ 
vince, but that the different provinces artd departments of 
science must be assigned to.several different worke^— 
thefe is something of the spirit of Bacon’s College. How 
far it might be possible to do- more thjtn this, how far nftn 
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of ordinary ability might, as subordinate instigators, 
conduct experiments in Bacon’s mefhod in such a way as 
tq be practically useful p the Architectural genius of 
r some supervising Interpreter qf Nature—this is an ex¬ 
periment, as far as I kifowl never yet systematically tried. 
Possibly, eyen under such Circumstances, many'details of 
Bacon’s machinery might be found unnecessary 0 and 
hampe^jng. But, at all events? Bacon'^ technicalities 
ought not to be condemned those who have not under¬ 
stood their purpose : and (tie} will dot be authoritatively 
and finally condemned till the experiment for which they 
\vere intended 5as been fairly tried and authoritatively 
pronounced a failure. 

But it is*for his neglect of the astronomical discoveries 
of his age that Bacon has been most severely censured, 
Unquestionably, Bacoa knew*little of mathematics, and 
did not quite see, or at least sufficiently realise, that a 
jnathematician can dispense with induction ; vrith a sheet 
of paper and pen he can observe .the peculiarities, and 
experimetft upon the pccuharitiewofellipsesandhyperbolas 
as" certainly and far*more easily than by watching the 
planets or comets moving in their celestial ellipses and 
hypeybolas,’ And not jeemg this, as a mathematician-in¬ 
grain \9buld have seen it, he was rather prejudiced against 
a science that seemed to be daring to progress without 
tile aid of his Netv Induction. He wishes therefore to 
see- set on foot a History of celestial bodtes pure and 
simple,vnd*wiljfout any infusion of dogmas ... a his¬ 
tory, in short, settingforth t simple narrative of the facts, 
just as if nothing had been settled by the arts of astronomy 
am^geology, and onlj^ experiments and observations hfid 
been accurately collected and described with perspicuity. 1 
Siifch a - History, ^specially if containing such facts as 
«B$KtO himself laid Stress upon, giving one as a specimen, 

tVorki, Vol v p. 510. 
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would have been if lml e or no vajufej and Bacon cannot 
escape blame for bis raglect of the discoveries of the 
mathematician. But he ias b^n bfamed by many 
who have not in the least understood why Bacon was so 
suspicious of'astronomy. For,faA, there was sonfe- 
thing highly creditable to him as a philosopher id the 
reason Tie himself alleges for suspecting the new Carmen 
who drive the earth about— as he styles the new astipno- 
mers. It is his sense of th? law and unity of Nature 
that inspires him with distrust, an*d makes him hold aloof. 

‘ For why,’ he asked, ‘should celestiaf bodies- mcWe'in 
ellipses, and terrestrial bodies not ? Whence this divorce 
between earth and heaven ? Newton had not yet arisen, 
to connect the motions of the planets with the fall of the 
apple, and thus bind heaven and earth together in the 
unity of one simple law of attraction'. Consequently the 
new discoveries, true though they might &, seemed tp 
Bacon propped upon unsound hypotheses, upon the old 
aibitiary, fictitious, and disorderly distinctions tetweer 
things celestial and terrestrial. Though Bacon htipfd for* 
some results from his History, yet he looked still 
more hopefully to another source i and Newton himself’ 
might have agreed with him here : I rest that hope much 
more upon observation of the common passion f and desires 
of matter in both globes For these supposed divorces 
between ethereal and'sublunary tJyngs sefin to me but fig¬ 
ments, superstitions mtxed with rashness: seeing that it 
is most certain that very many effects , asuof 'expedtsibn; 
contraction , impression , cession, collection into masses, 
attraction , repulsion, assimilation,' untofi, and the like, 
havmplace not only here with us, bu{ also in the heights' 
of the heaven and the depths h>f the earth. 

On the whole, we cannot accept the truth of ffarveyV 
epigram that Bacon ‘wrote about science like a L&Kl 
Chancellor.’ At least we cannot accept it as it stands. 
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.Xhfthe sometimes experimented like a*Lord Chancellor, 
piyhat ihp.sometiiaes wrote on/scientific details like a 
Ijbrd Chancellor—either of t^ese statements we might 
accept ' But neither inadequate experiments, nor errors 
itifScfeiJtific ^tailjKlffia^i induce us to ignore^the genuine 
.senate-that, he wrought for scientific Truth.' To break 
cjpsmfor ever the authority <bt the School Philosophy ; 
to ^eweai the inherent infirmities and* the pitfalls that 
bSset the human mind in fit* tourney towards knowledge ; 
*<eto3d..up to deserVed»c<fnteropf the barrenness of the 
'tinned Syllogism and the old puerile Induction ^ to trace 
:qitd jformulatd (though perhaps with excessive detail and 
itfiffi too sanguine expectations) the natural steps of the 
rightly-guided mind, and to give to each step substance 
and a name—this in' itself was no mean achievement, but 
it fit not. the largest debt -we <pwe to Bacon. No man who 
'ifehds touched whh the spirit of the Ncrown 
Qrgaimm easily relapse into the belief that the world 
5# icollehtfon pf accidents, or that its ways are past find- 
To-hare imfcfHftd aad permeated mankind with 
a Sente of the divir.e jtrder and oneness of the Universe 
^n<J of its,adaptation fie the human mind ; to have turned 
men)#, thoughts to, Stance as ,•to 'a divine pursuit, sanc- 
•tiqtfed'byHim who hat& setAf’wrld in the heart of men, 
amt worthy io be ca|fiidlthetfitudyof the Second Scripture 
of" God; tp have undying words that all 

mft^iall learn that .God’s works if they well 

but qg^eacaftci to spt^beftrte they read; that all may be 
iKtnfffijjn of llan over Nature by be- 
c6t$ng dt lii^tcjKHeeii^-and by learning to obey Nature 
’ n&jjommjjjni lies, and, to .understand* her 
' ge .corbel her to speak it-this 

fto and ^hus to have prepared the 

' redemption of mankind, entitles 
iwfcft-io tiiiirn sW(tefcpg.;*Mro than that he ‘wrote 
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^the-'Be&cK.phe k)Weredj morality aq<^ shfcok the faith of 
•human kind In human • natirrj? by mating ’"himsplf 
asysver-rnemoj-able waning jfi the compatibdity of 
gieatgeSS'.pjKl ’Weakness. Spndy, rather than this it 
would hafti Bden preferable even to have don? nothing 
with tvbj&en at Cambridge. But, in 6te nexffjfaee, it is 
ahntust k matter of certainly that his abstention from 
poises would ,h%te resulted* in a lafge increase of 
literary and sdentinC work.* If we turn to the*records of 
bisdifepwe sball Si>4.tlmt*the p&rods when he is free 
fro* office are ftoee V which his pen is mos f t active. 
Ifi 1603, fcr Jxaxuple, at the time when he desires to 
meddle as little as he can in the Kings causes, he writes 
the.Firsl’Saoh of the Advancement ofLearning; but, as 
susinesb ktqeasej, his pen becomes more idle, and from 
,he time he was appoinjpd Attorney-General to the year 
after his betp^ppointedLord Chancellor—1613-1619—he 
publishes "nothing whatever. On the other hand, after 
this disgrace an<J enforced retirement in 1621, work after 
Work*is#e shorn his pen—th® History of Henry VII., the 
Hisdoria Ventorwn, with five similar Histories. The De 
Augments'is published in' 1623, and the New Atlantis 
is ,writt$i in 1624^ *If Bacon had regained Lord 
Chajltellor till his death we should never have had the 
New Atlantis: and we are probably right in adding, if 
Bacon had nev<y been iurd' Chanc^Ior we should hare 
hadl^e New Atlantis complete," and many works bfcside. 
Grant that a j^rsisjn&worififig out of hjs system would 
havered Bacon in amfffctb;‘impassable places’: yet 
suteijhfhat _woi|d have beerf^consentmation not to be 
df|$ca$<J. An active and versatile mind like Bacon’s 
fodowmg his- philosophy into impassable places* and 
. fofced eitber toj^trace his ^ps and to mark out the 
icfltessable places for posterity, or elite to add modifi- 
'cafihns, qualifications, and'Supplements to hisphilosoDhv. 
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would sorely Jiavft le& some 'm^iion^^ lti'^a^ours 
worthy' Of the-'attentimi W jwStTOtjt’"'Independently Of 
their scientific valu^, hls-wbrks mijfcht haye feep Tak*aU(e 
m a hterary aspects Op tha*vholl| we nyiS{ 'jdnwlhat 
it would-have, been, better alike %of Bacon,'’^d* for 
posterity Sb© 'he shovld have^ lost his way !n ,j|e. im¬ 
passably places Of science than in tlje impassablCWff 5 
of morality, To* have hid even tfyyNnu jfylqfitis 
complete, much more the InsAid'ratio tyagna^vst Could 
' well have spared the Confession dt^L hjfnbU subthnihn 
of me the ford Chancellor. 
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chapter life 

BACpK. A<f. A THEOLOGIAN AS» ArCtESfASTICAL 
• BO^lTiCUN. 


.Bacon’s theology is far iess tHeolo^cal than his science. 
f Pfcrfectly cythoiox, definite, and precise, it'seems, m 
gaining definiteness ty have lost vitality. In his anxiety 
,t»,f>rove that Religion need not dread any encroachments 
from Science, he comes near divorcing Faith and Reason. 
Faith canrtot be jostled by Reason ‘ he urg£s, for they 
>. move in different spheres. If they do come into collision, 
Reason moswgive way; we must believe in the mysteries 
of die Fapti ew^0Sough%lie agaiftsf .the relkciaiion of 
.Reason. ''Use jriTttapIes of Ririjgidh ought Bo more to be 
$iingss#d t^a». Wsk'iifcrences are 

to b€>dad&j«(i ironrifhfese jKfiftgltSK-thSr may be handled 
bybeaspn ; ; hirt hot the'prir«: :dea thettseWes., Here and 
there Bacon speal&^'tb&ijj^ man} science might be 
the’ -fervaht - and of Reli|»n ' ‘jjijty-that the 

pg 3 £re& of • our, the wtSfes of fie "Creator, 

repealing, nroft' ai5$vmpf$ 'Of erfier *:tcad development, 
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dtsShe speah%ith ,'any iio^ilnesS "a^. i^ruineness of 
aij history 

"" r iiaji 'tiie household 

j-iigP^^|at^^>c#h^.by century.' Vet this is 


-him as the natural 
,;sj46foi .Ho .foe, ihffight^d more to 
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reflection oj htonln?ty. Hfe lowMews of2» nature 
Stood m ha way here ^AttMkdn things *“ yW/ \ 

^ofrnsrmuAanitreac^. f 7& pnS of 

guarding ^ oneself against evil, and pf JnT Ld 
sfrengthenmg the human mind, it might be worthwhile 

to study human nature, partly in the witers on '<homl 
philosophy, but especially (and here he is tnikwSh 

;! p r-" d “”“»• « to-w*. i. 5«w to 

* J Zu t Advancmint - »ut that by Studying the 

**5? haVe SCCn ’ We ^ « 5 «ct to leam 

anything of Him whom we have nt* «3-this is not 
taught m Bacon's the(|pgy. 

It b evident, that Bacon has no eathut^sm forjormal 
theology. He states tersely hut'precisely thepwpSiils 
reCt r d by,dristmhs; L he^rs to 
state them, ra&er to deir .them i»ct 9 f the way, thah for" 
Ae purple .pf basing on them any practical malts. 
With a characteristic sanguipeness unhappily pot jtWfged 
by fecte, he regards a,one of th^teseLdranSL 

Wsustf relt^, nvhic&: faw V **0 
sifefW«,™ .Weaijf% the 
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assumed in .thAficy aria»:af tne|sp^rui»J>emi|facc. H« , 
.iwklarmed apft,(*ndfk>«s les^vS^nw r ^pifi|^ : j|gfclt' r sijjp- 
pcfrt in the stead, at fpv- fa Sd^ftpS 1 ?/ 

Na+ute. NodepreciationCf Sjs , 4 eaj pwmfit ^troitjf 

to ^event> so terrible a mis^hngi, shek 

philosophy in divinity Ts to seek % deii'htyMlty&fc- 
ing, t?» hope to’fifld the pots or favtrt %$4 
of all. .-^J^s^anxiety t* avoid ttfyjp 

times ve^t^e* on langnage.^xeeonkina^triitoniqsf qf 
his sayings the Satpttue^tb the.thoughfBofmo^pm 

times. ,-Tbe Scriptnntsj he sogg^s, a» ^owibjf' iwt 
'tooufclimited and imperfect.u wkrs&ndifigs lt jiretas"the 
form of the key is fitted to the ^ard 1 of'*« lock.. Hettee, 
if-the Bihifi - iMuaHHeS' h$-»iritual truths by'hmnan 
image*):, ft m^d SpCtake'.^b, ilhs^g|i<p. fiff^hsolute'' 
truths any'^prt than ah- lllashatioh ief ettfcnqtt. ccrnver- : 
ssttion fironi’e basilisk or,uoi.e$n should be "taken' as a' 
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$5Jt- Bacon is Sejjfcfer 
l<^j$eefaa#i&l, andexi^af$j£w 
ofwlgtt^r %, Mic4uavLUi’*r|^i^feKin %■*&»£ W 
IitM q^d^oet^ and, h^s relraijft V fr* 
troth or^hlWwS^^at is ndt 
Tii^t a wd?fdutided raiigion iu 
not,fe*tr%^i^|ear?;ftopi 

Prifid$.or ^Omawl&wealth cmjlrfjttost a^^t^^orisgaid 
that his rdb0fc1&. ^-foui!^ v affCfp >^bp ^^^m» 
mefit will IStlftfbr there*is no &d*rwief’fef Jt^'^Vtood 
and unijed. • Whoever 

way be extended aAd^pjttt^yj^'|£, 

religion winch they de^refcto-e^aHish ^b6w tsiidij|$v$ 
frivolous soever it may 
means it is to be 

wiser the prince,-the nwre S*re it is to be 'dd«y ^tffis 
course having feted ot&&ved by wise aety has ^rtjdu^' 
the opinion of miracles, wifecfcate celebrated 
those refegiofis. which hre fa,ls&-'fxu, let tlielr'nr ynnl 'Sn 
as idle as they pka%hw*e-^mc#w0l'‘‘be 
them forward, apd the face’s* aujfeprity reMaapstfSs 
them to everybody tstee.’" 1 i&jhrtnjer B4t^m r ia ^fct?cal ! 
politics -er State trials may to’ 

recommend u--/alk Jjtms, yct it%nfet^thif^«^^t 
he thinks writes'oi religion*'wfflfts Va 
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p hct 

<n ;hnJl ^^^ ^Blie<3 *$$|prfted 
- lie 'pfftkafe in 

the RefafrfwrS or.^rjtoywidthetfpfeen-ariwsw $igh 
Churchmen,‘SaCfta Wft/traWwith agfeve 'hj*£f$tdi$. 
He ctnwltps-ttotfc sttea for.the ah^rwtian 
table taspia 1 . c# Awn-polemics, p$fts out ft* incMj^ 

. asterwy'pf hath a fei» vearitoh 

were byfccth sidt&icft opcaaEd-^essaj*^ ?q be row 
essential ihd vitafc -tie 

to nothing but a%f supef^W c^awMie^'s^W^. 
‘ patronage, and- tfiaSike 

atxl nov/lOtfy, W ; d»/a4^is^ * 
andperpetuctl form 'df'frti&p in (jft Churcft, which if^sik- 
out consideration of possibility-^ fenttijrfflffyem.add: 
perturbation fftkc Chunk add State) mud be Lifted md 
ftautsd by tie rnpdntte ^.■w^^-.ap;iexS , a i *tfvS«fen 
msMain that this mdsfchfeiiray*' tfo ptejj^; 

without attending ofththicddkhM^S, of 
tfdju, totOrd&ntlhdf-refuse , tawoedim 
pdtfng us-fo 

'&% Ch^cjsd|<ttj^^y3;«;Verei^i^ cSntwrt^calC 

nta^.cerly dries iBd®S^n^ttn4'’S^^hwWbh. i ifa& J 
eifefctwfcs In the' ^urCt^afjterts^di‘tbt)i g 
to kfiiikat noth H 'ttg was tub dxtoa&srftet- (pap 
' U.lfetfaihSt, ffrtly because# uduldnah.&r 
’ 4* **%. Th ^ u Xtxupemfs-pkromjk 

Lift, Vok.l- U «t 


'tjfjOnd 
%&■ us, re- 
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The good of'nation is, iff .Bacons,opinion, to be 
ST *f^*»*«* are to be 

Sto l'** *^ i3 best < ^ W hat is 

■ . %Slaid -.■Not that be’ admits.that the foreign 

Reformed cbv<Jfes ate superior^ the Church of tngiaS 
m therr CQnstttutioa; but even ff they art, he bkmfs th 

J2S (Lev % ssed ) Station and imitation of 'foreign ‘ 
.v (5jir cknrch jo not ticw to plant It Sod 
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strait 10 ixam*n4t%)0S qiitt mi ft 

fc-iktji&s and giwaikies±£-fki$&, ttpH^tJmi dt$k- 
aHi.' iTJiey tWri^i sil^^thfiSQapjwiienn by forbid! 
4og ^iioa to.^pjeSydn sufyigreat'scJrdiy .of 

preacfcm0hh if Jo ■pum'AMb, ctnd - ngt theft?. 
-/ytoarf Affixing both-pifs-. tn 'the | fy&ted mtdene by 
(Ji'\ pttaeher*. ought' tpiy met [liman the, bishops) to 
keep one ep $>cn upon tfe good that t}ttse men do * And 
when he b^5.to^^peala»fuft}ier, ipdefaH of the petty 
molestatiot^ Md^opj^kiofts spirits had 

been siibjefted, a noble Spirit of indjjjhiri^ hirsts out in 
the protest Jfra^viri turn openttupjujithtpn Dei—The 
'wroth of min 'diffkth not the righieottswss. af God 
• On, the whole, Bacas’a verdict leans clearly ro-the side • 

of the puritans. -Some may fet^d aft explanation of this 
in Bacpifs predilections? pji m„, a puritanical spirit 
inlierited by him from Ms,mother. „ But this js hardly 
necessary or probable, • Bacon’s roh^ous ways by no 
means sausiisd his, mother. Hr was far too^ remiss for 
herein the perfomiance^lwp religions duties, and she 
finds herself' obliged, to 'p£t%i. Ta<a^ v ^on AntiS^# ^jaihst 
his brother's genera* laxity,da ithese mattet^ Nor Js . 
Bacon’s Idye’of fervid aridpsperfui ,|^t 4 cla^j;,-^ifficiera 
to accout%fayhipeje6a^^ 

on that side, an4 mn'4»i|^ ! 9Sba ^rds tailor the, 
inhibited ^ractica cdpraphsAfifA 1 tb&tyie sufficient 
explapafldharis found in the daijmte, and in 

Ms views as a■ ■ English’ 

liitjon, but newdy^ed frpb?,.^)^^mBaJte'vr^|i; 
up' by'f’rovidenco'jtd.be fcb^'w^rk^^nst. de^poijwt' 
of. superstition, the ‘haW^|iC,eutr^ stjfrd reft^o’^^Sl, the 
smaller Br^starfl^atwhS;^^ 3 # 1 ?- 
i’^lf, ujkij) points 



;cvHi" Jnjtf&ttrt&ff 

used*tMj%ord Priest'qr’Minister, th^us^ofthe General 
AbsifradiiT, a44 iM*ke. In 'some of^thes^ matters the 
puritanj eeemjk^flai “Bacon to-hive reason %n their side : 
'"hut esctnfn tfmce*thejO{ie party Afield them to be 

fuyxirsprkyys-'whltd 8ffe ^®er party ^puld not maintain 
the^v essfentkUit (seined to him that'they %)]_, 
wtritf$#■■»>»!f uss (fife AptetlfS Yule, which h ihai the 
siroij^ff^ltcstend vnto tin weaker. No? was it an un- 
1 important it^&deration tha*S> incline to the side of the 
and to’assimilate Chuith of England to the 
^efbrpjed^phurehes abroad* seemed likely to be a means 
<$ increasing iBigli&d’s political influence, thus might 
tl^e Church help the’State ill founding that great Protes- 
fant Monarchy 5f the West which was one of Bacon’s 
constant dreams. For the purpose of gaming an enforced 
uniformityj»' such pefty matters, to break up the English 
nation into two hostile religious camps, seemed to Bacon, 
atyl mtM iave leeiHed to itjany others, not only un- 
broiherly,' but also a grpve political error. 

Chur ch*re form, qut& apart f?*m the polemics of the day, 
deenihd fWlfcMi a natural and desirable thing. That 
the Ctarth shtisld continue fctfcfifty years in all respects 
unaltered, sb far ffomrsjemmg tSfhira cause Tor congratu- 
SJttoity sathefi^ave ground for the gravest apprehension. 
Timeyaa iiis master MachiaveUbhad taught him, bringeth 
ejvet new good and^iew ev% an4 is' always innovating, so 
jfhat nothing can remain as *t st&tyejxept by innovations 
fnade to suitAJie^nnovations of continues, 

Outing a question that may w^ .^tejJeanfoi 'in modern 
J wfnitloity ask why'tit tyvUState'should be 
>uryr*i uhd\ fistored 'bfgaSd cttdjtphei/Kpme lam, made 
Very* Mrd'or^ /forth year in-ifiariiaWpts assimied, 
W&ig rtvtttjm if./aft ay time brndeiE 'mischiefs, and 
the Ecclesiastical UtaftJhcmid stiUdmtinui 
yQfatffas of time, and rmlft Htydferation new for 
fP forty years* mtdjnw l •Iffskyi, man-shall 
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object that, if, the'$eintermission had't^nluseffOU^yil 
cases also, the eryarkad not b'eengreSt, fyrefy jkrf/itaditi 
of the kingdom hygh Seen otherwise inerptftmSt fat litre/ 
hundredyedrd spactfiCthe lead- $}*( h^srie■ 

that 1i#rt u a difference between efadt emsesmd ecehfitas- 
ti^dfdfcyrjday as well tell me that ‘thqryhes atuf duffels 
neeaftb-rfipofietions, though houfes artfftosiles dOf itfujuit 
commonly, tjt sp/dik truth^ dtlapylaiwAs of -thf-. ifrwaf’d 
and sptriitiSl edification of th$ tfhurch of QoSdfft'thbM 
times as great as the outward- and materiMl ‘--To, tie 


bishops themselves he appeals l* the ^ear J589 tp'tak® 
up the last, of Church reform. To mjrdttfds the bishops, I 
say that it is, hard for them to mend blame {in the opihum 
of % an indifferent person) in standing so ph/cisgly.-upon 
altering nothing. Leges navis legibus non■ recreate 


account. lams pot refreshedgwlth new-lams war sour. 
Out mala non per mu tat tn bonis nett pepsev/rat f without 
change of the til, a man cannot contitwi the good- , Jo 
take away abuses,supplanteth not good orders, but establish- 
cth them. Morasa mans rctentio resdkrbulenta Isfjfaue 
ac novilas: a contentious retaining of custom is -a turbu¬ 
lent thing, as well as innovation, . , . Weftave heard of 
no offers oftht bishops of bills inparhameptl ... 1 pray 
God to inspire the bishops with a ferdlnt love asuixgppjfr, 
the people, and that they may. not so muck urge tilings in 
controversy as thng^ out cf .contuoversy, which all men 
confofs to be g&tcious andgaddf * 

In later diysBac<jp,’had become less .hop^ul or less 
desirous of Church reform; and among tip Alfi/ms of 
procuring Unity, described in the Essay.£35, s Reform; 
finds no place. The Essay omgtrperstlfron tijay jldeed. 
be queued a$ -warping u$ ^gainst ovir-grtpt rpvemtu \f 

‘ Iftft, Vbl,6. p. los. • V Xi^'VoL i. f. tj.j, y 

’ &*?’■%, 1If (VoL U. p. Ast^&cjp & 

years ejected to change if.it Sid come at jflrcften, if troulj 

corns from the High QiurtS^n, 
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traditions ~s$tkk '(Mfttlfat i'iad Ike (huYck ; and as re 
||infiiag cofrstfe&lo little warms 

afmffitrrntf iSoi munberof-jetty 
^jw^*^,-i^ 4 vm^e';sbsely hnewd, .tiGs 1 - Essay ex¬ 
hibits .powsttvftfifc ftjB&QKm. as in 1612 it 

d >Tamihg cOfls^tism, in i62Cjtjs 

fttad&^'e^Nvfch,* texcessive '/eforrn. 
A »d-indeed throughout'-&e f^saj^tbftfe are to be found 
few or, ho enfore6»ents Qft&con^itvoLtnte maxim that 
in Church as well- as in State 'detentions -retaining of 
(Uft’Miia turbu'tfr.t thing. In the f&pdssibihtybf securing 
any popikrahanges m the Church so as to create a real 
unity, itemed, best'to ^eCure ttetappearancc of unity 
by rouS||g'i>'fear common to all,- add by putting promi¬ 
nently rfbhftird the’ danger threatening England from 
'Roman UtipettttiiKBi, as thq great cause why the nation 
-should tallyjwijWd' , ftie National Church. It is probable 
,>&*t B_A&&aW foresaw tlw reluctance of the Kwg to any 
effectual-ttfotfit,---the impossibility of >, satisfying either 
l& i ,*C.hWcb ) and-tjie unpopularity awaiting the 
vReJwtater, whoever he rtiigbt be, 1 We have seen above 
that he deprecated the waste of time and energy over 
thecS 6 | 5 *f'vdispu^s'.■•fee had gladly believed that the 
thifttnlirtsr' such Cdatrover|ies had been now. quite ex¬ 
hausted, ^o'thaf Scfencc might' secure her share of atten¬ 
tion- .-With'th^s^deeiiogl, lit ds ngMorprising th?t as 
Bacon, OotttTdef^pfchi thelSng, gave-up hisdfeams 
jfwar^ colatanjtSSn, 'Etid'ls[tj' Aggressive Protestant 
al^h^rd^i^^ocacpf Chqrch reform. 
It;%cas,sp r>ue 4 c.eaeiP!V' to' let the Churqh aldae than to 
sgijlr &tds offusr^l^i'saMlUude dndgreatness. 

Ti&re- ^Cert^n^^dogc^ble itfereasc iri the bitter- 

i'" r,> 1 

Jfc C,aMinee(ti,r^j>n>m-H/A<reeoiM SffijjVVfil i. p *83) think! 
WshgfctV aUniicd the&Sr at 0m 6jr hi* froposafs for the 
^WnP^tipn of tfc^ Church, •% istcit' wepst.o statesmaoliittfibr t-'-esl 1 ' 
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holy by m^rfjjjrjckbi is m^rii^e '*^-'^--'•■'*hfc .**. 
institutions of ’fix ‘Ghwkff-gf 
meet that men. begayeSre htyivfkaiigtl 
u.jd-Jliat they Iwfru^QM it'i^-Si'wtstfyffitffri ^ nhich 
greater %>isdem,49d f ymiety l U^f v^sll^uiviPedA'hHu^ 
m the genera! ftenildion 'iffher 1 Chunk" o/ffoLoj there 
were not'- —--■ »-*SA.a ..... -'w,. 


out* Vf the 

tij* MV 

Wr 


with the 148, ri#itetf%in■ h A -- 

pretend , every Bay anew. NoL^ainw 
Bacon say a word forithe Rotten Churij 
on Religion , in i6ij,is nothing but 
crimesperpetrated iff'ti^e name ofthfc-jtonyMfeSdptt'^t'tiQfi; 
and even in the ampler arid ^ravef on the 

Unity of Religion, Bacon can sugge^ffohtwns far jjrodhv 
ing Unity except the damningaa/i&ndidfa i -hiffif or ev& . 
those facts and apin/ofisfpntlpf^ito, 
crimes as Rojonethad^ricouta^p. v It 'ls ■tspv&.t\ gf 
Essay on ~ ‘ *' 


dpiwtal 

censures on the Puntariicil supcrsStiyhi, in, centring 
superstition. .Jto <dl v-words that jnigSt- : bet^a^?^tiied 
into approval of the Churph of Rolne*»£’w^5ig#'atSti^.st ( 
excessive recoil from Rent's**'carpWy!jiwd«d. . .Com¬ 
pare, the' passage quoted, above v^ tl^^wiHg.pj^Ssige 
writtqp 1111625; but 

Superstition is suh^tttjitftjwjijr. j^oqld 

seenrto be apprdvei U^edUsups* <Mtn <f J4k " 
superstitions, wfeh mtff^tinh JtfwSfrf ifcttey gaf 


superstitions, when f&k$i>. -- ,, .-„ c 

from the iupefntHion,formrii\ciived • ThenMnefitsrt 
would be had that $s£t fgurfh #*SWjiw rg ingifOStgted ,' '• 
be not taken avgay wtjmhf 'ladggefhkh commonly fsffone i 
when the people: is the fifgrnutf -f;, 


v6e*. 


jbjj. 
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be foUowed.br4ii on VlriS? SUpmtit,on must 

v wanste-* m, !“* f ' *« *. 

«•!«? caju see no hope l &ne of oae 
•iODOiSc-and loyalty saveTn ftf ' b;s f ™nd’s 

*&$ *ho ^ J*ov ld ence 

’mankind ; t myself am. ^'^Cablft perversi- 
■ii'n'tnistrably 'abused when & i ? uH you have 

f&PW*.' oeken Ma y take tn 
■w u ^r.SbS^^r^ tk us * !l ktter than 

°f l wity to-his 

$**" upon the ex- 

^essss t ^ h wder t ™™> 

* mentation 
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on Superstition puWisIrtdinrl 6 M^ ; an^’i(|^e.tieyrt'veai 
to us the profound a$<Fiasting'’OT^d^if ftgint ottagdlW 
the Gunpowdef'' Plot,- they atefjskdw fjow ^boaS^le^r 
Battra idenrttt^'the^^t a^&iSndfi^l^'e.e^ of 
distorted religion.. rvjajfct l>j'e 9 : sa !s fli thif'id^u^je, 
that is Rome _nj.® 3 C(J^ 4 x)licy. . \?herever jn tlueiE^pVs, 
he ;w*iffcs th’e' word ‘ Supprstjpon,’ we |My daln^f for,; 
granted that he 18 thinking qf Rome. ' ^ *•’. h%* 

Hence SadoJi‘wen^hfaft-'tod/soul .irith the laws • 
against recusaiits, and,-#as. an* unflinching advocate of 
Elizabeth’s policy towards;t|jj[m.. He j,u 9 *% 4 Nuch laWa, - 
as he would Otto* Justified, a -war. again# Xh'S Turks, not > 
because they were T%l:s, but because Tflrks were the 
natnra! enemies dt : Christen<jtfei?^03e admits 'that we 
may net propagate religion bp or by sangicimiry 
persecutions {»payee'conscience, except it h at cases op 1 
overt scandal, blaspkiUfty, or tntermixltirt-.vf practice 
against the State. But then all English members of.the 
Roman Church-'Seamed to Bacon' sledged*bv ti.eir re¬ 
ligion to practi&againtLth) Sjfiie. */#€ 15 ^^. pfo^ly, 
have found noflbttlt with Italismi''pec&tp 8 (^e &tf&sn 
faith, nor with*%Freuchrgj^rt*fe- 'Spaeiards, whq&e gqvern- 
ments and natiOns'wfcre nof-GQtpajattftd t<^ waii^ith-Reitie. 
But with Englishmen Jt-.-wja’jf .different! X A11 iattoSs^f 
their national dtjJt^t^aa^pia^Wjhem b}P»Videnc^ in. 
accordance with theig ‘'and to 

England Proyidefife hg4 a^ig^_|?ct|jtr3p«edifor£ai; 
external- relationedio lessahah'li^r'i'fitanal condition, a 
church that represented the po|i^as’ yell g^the |joral 
and religiofs freedom of th^tedt^ 5 .-'\^th!ir ’ 

therefdfe et'exyloSfpr of Hhglaf|dTp*tf'lo|al 
not what the dhui&Wa?, mj- for what-M 

church r^fresjjiteft -V „'g>v S , ;r^- 
For E&sheth therefore; 4 «tytr stiwJs^jorth;^^ 
eulogjstg , nor?lt apol^nst. , ft'WMCnoti*i*. 
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tSatcw as * a 

profe»Sdju3d Har<fth 

■ -j? 


in 


CXVK 


•ffiif'Frwt 

. - .1 it .- 


was 

mafc^, itjs-^jter deficiency.^ 
experience of crime? '"kjumt 
elementI nor a Raft'aUh^n^A 

Gerar>f, y ‘'yet -kffrul, &r*th< 

, 4*&o~ 

Only Suptrsjitiekti t&w S o &cti' a$p4i&J&htt 
the flf st H<*&‘ art (Xjrm ■dffatJtert, % ■occujfa^' 
Bacon’s vrtiole uSuitff lifted frofe^h crit^/per- 
petrattd in, such a cdftsey n<H $ierely,|e<1iose ■<J)*yT-wei% 
crimes, but a?3o betaujstf they ■wereOanomalits,'- fe-ealrfntr 

oil ^VT'WiV'I *, i .. r >T , ■ _-2» -fcV< 
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JW* . But'with g^fe* * 0V 5**»«« than a 

practical politick God has l'^ 2 Com P^on wth 

nr»>. *&»*%*'ir* f»™ s of 

^.different form*- 0 f ’ e / ,ubl,cs > and the hke 

needed. ^ent pohcies are 

tjul 11 iS ’ re qunes an 
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1 1 ^.aember^of.dte bod 

xit l. 



iBacon. afc n Wc(an qcvtt 

Bacon'therefcre,was not amuphoWcr of despotism,, 
nor did he—it least conscidusfy and deliberately—desire 
to aggrandise the pt>wn t<? the detriment of the o*er. 
Estates- q£-*he rfcalm. it, ae tyl »_occasidpajfy’ in 
practice, it "was at all events igainst his theory’ 4 nd his- 
own personal nature. It was like his "moral slips and 
failures—an exception, hot Ae rule. Against any |ucti 
aggrandisement, des»*fwt-0 f the <#ym*etr^ of the 
English Constitution, his owj x’frima PhilptopHa pro¬ 
tested. England ttasA kingdom, and a kingdom with 
nobles aijd commons is like the starryl&es m-whicfinhe 
Primum Mobile moves Ml things, while ?ft each planet 
has also its private-and separate motion ; oi'ngaSn, the" 
hmg is a heavenly body, and'as such'must, lilft.the ?uit, 
move round some &Htre which it benefits. -And, to 
stoop from Prima Phfiosopika to facts and probabilities, 
it would be difficult to show that Bacop-whatever may 
have been his conduct on one ori two ; occaiions— 
systematically attempted to make the king independent 
of Parliament. » ' ” 

On the contrary, of all the.King’* servants no one 
was more earnest and sapgnine in recppime-nding and 
almost obtruding Parliaments, even'd* times When such 
recommendations' s&tnoif suif to. be dittastefuP tfe *tha« 
King. No number fi &i%es could make Bacon dis¬ 
believe in the utl% ^dffeess !f frequ^St convdping of 
Parlfaments.. If they Suled,^E7k'as always, he Adj&ht, 
because they were not trtattd'F^tlyj.^^vtry Par¬ 
liament that’caused his fetl WsssWmon e6 with hisgood- 
will, and in .accordance with .his repea^jff. advice.' For 
to Bacon the Barltemeqf se&ned to be the ftatuaal 
Council for the Crown, appointed V that frapdtnte 
which had shaped the national grougb.. It Was to be^t 
-Councft'; not a shop, Where the KUng-was ttf.barter 
chips ajjsd' tags oJ,hia royal prerogative "tor his peoples 
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"SfcsSfelilfflsSfel «*« of the 
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iMrtlll&tin+i.HoiJ 



people) In thatetafc) 

Roman peoplpT. 

violent languftg^ hid eves oac* 
into violent acti^n?“Wl .tfhlsrfws* 
between class ah^la«,&tyrtfa£ 
and, if not essential. It wa$, atfd&j 
duction of good laws. The sjjpi* 
best practical debate a. suo}). wajft. 

But '\Lachjawili wjjs waiting 
kingdom-,' thfodi jcrdei' that - 
useful ^r^tS#J^h^'Was 
kingdom, 
heave? 

in a system'AVti£e;ihme;fe establifeiafl. atjfyjktt 
of motion, --Oit^PrdMVft ftobiie, Vt* wjtlclv' 
motions ffliasfcj&fr yu^pr’dlhat^.? ^'Q&jjtosj, and'swomay 
be fit for -thf^iemic chads^pot -'Spr- £he.-tostamJ9id$r' 
shaped by thf^tjM of .the, IftihfetseJ^.' &. v ’i\- 
Outside as-weTT'isis^Sae the c«(ui^l4tfla'^$^ws. i a‘ 
place ar.d vyork ljrr eath estatsidf thp rthSifc ' 
potent noKHtjJduideth 'tkdpe&p , t$_ .tatfiiukatvb ^-fiti 
dimimsktiX'poivtr; cmd fatjKflfr lift brnt'$drit"iktfr'thi 
peopU, kop aosju^jo^jsi 

Machiaveimf seeping cob damnation ■^MdliftStti.*' *’L 
call those genomes,’saltire Italian, ‘ who 
and plentiful^ ,upo» thafeeStatit■without any, 


employments tbepjfeteeryTien^dwv 
are.’ * spigfctt'l ^ ’ r 1 
was not tnle^ 

English kifigdafij. s .In a king 

1 Mr Gardiner (Vol.'u. p. jijNrelf btinn Jut Bjb tM 
mcohcrrat of'patnoti® WjtBSfei*, «ivc?"’*s-"j#dghL™ 
for^fla soprerife tfcjtje of r$ % , 

‘ •Sucneui, §«k ly m*#ger/J^e njgretyeKr 

exclusion of the tffefrent of i'< jpetsFitv bjA<; pre<Vwnjit|f» 4f dart , r 
mercialete?«tfirt P16puice,'u t«{§»gto iWBlttf ' ;i . ; 





•e*x. ^njtfitodpn 


s4wtW*g e °us to th£*Hubtafy spa#, Snd, provided they 
so-.ptoflettyw&'-.tfl 'impoverish ; t^e <nation, 
gejytW^fen were aQ%<ft*»^a^e.' fW cfidli^uetioH, the 
: 4 plenj 0 t. aryl■ '-.tout, 'grtytt\rctinsts . -and 

-pty/HtiliQ’■,.«%xjtj^emaft >-*t&ived- into 
a&t&t^doth much martui gmtms •• 1 

aijd agbify A'l^-y Mai havew^r'ipeti^f 'their tuMUty 
■ shall JMtease in employing pwn, aid it; hitter slide 
into their Infsi^st; for 'people Pteturally lend to them, 
as porn in sopb.fvrl to coti/mand? Besides, the nobility 
form a kind bfs-breilfwater,' 'sheltering the ,King from 
'sudden 9torfhsj»f popular fury. A monarchy without 
, nobility,; is at) iastitution unworthy of civilised. jEurope, 
and fpMr^idtk Twit Turks. 

As fottbe fiddle' classes, that is, the rbirchants and 
yeome's,.^»irJt&£i and fmiction is-sti}l more obvious 
-The nterci^nts Hi the conducting yems that keep up the 
ci^culajjpai^f the body'of the realm. The yeomen are 
the %afian«i«nnies. -Both are to be che- 


wisifed. ^'oiivert^n of ars&Je Jaiid to pasturage by rich 
lancf^roers rnsttbe ■sq^igrifed thaf-the class-of yeomen 


may not be-;toC>bnach.<lMni'hed ',’fdr, |he infantry aie the 
nyres^jjld sinews'£>f*an arpsy, and the infantry are sup¬ 
plied by.the yeomen/ if or the same reason States must 
taktaheed.hpff their no&ility-and gtntkmetfflQ multiply too 
fast, for Siif durrgee- ^ehinghsH'^abmnjntO the French 
, serf: it mnketh the-torn fifth wpfect Is grow to he, a peasant 
s^f .hase tyiven out of heariftind, in effect, but. the 

ffeiU/nfui'f fatettrir? ( iFfy this reason also, the nation 
ftust h« t#j tjofjfcdyily taxed, not, t^Jy becmise taxes 

#*de, 'Igit a^$B bet^uee it 
cahfiofebe that a people overlaid xnth.taxet sham tver 


fcffdilvnd martial* 

Sstirsaix.'}. ijf.-, 

Xfs^Ar.l-eh- 



< 0 attw' tiiPi' 

U'wilJ hiv^btgb appttent~bjr-t(tis time 



basis nj»n'j#rfiich Bacons 'Mttwjiat 
footed-' Ifc&i the army. regarded „ . . 

esslilrial dm-* 

bod}engrft*^sl|M^t®n<Aiefi^ by' Atieae^upbDi'«er 
cho*n the tei2t 

pol«icrii.disi#^iM -V 

'• Let war* not jgatly^inih^.. 

No body, writet Bacon ’in 'the l W^y^Jfdn be. he^ltjful 
without exercise, neither natural boa} n^rijwlitic: and . 
certainly to a kingdom-or an estate a fufcahd honourable 
war is the true exercise. A etrilptar jiMdeed'ij like the 
heat of a fever; but a foreign?fv&r is ^li&jfvfyfuoi ff 
exercise, and serveth to peep th'e body in- heathy fpr in a 
slothfulpeaci-hoth courages will eftmimii and manners 
corrupt} ■'f >( * 

Here again’ Machiavelli and Baco)^ .differ^ hut here 
again they differ more in aOpearafetfeu ra rAtiEt^'^To 
the Italian, sick' withTthe sight of fdr^gn- nkrgpia'rles, 
playing at war wi$ ohe another thrtyuKf^the -eftifes and 
dukedoms of his districted cdk^tryi'ami fattening on her 
miseries, war seemed less praiseworthy "than to |5»con, 
and he especially reprobates tfcft professed''soldier : *{& 
he will neVer/be thpfghdagood^ian whotJakel upon him 1 
an gmploymehf’ t^tohicit, if he would^ap any. profit at 
anytime, he is obliged to Be" fab*^ndtapa?ious arm cxtiel:’ 
But Bacon, to whom \ soldier' means, n# a1iirelmg_ but 
an Englishman, 3 rms.M'hSW)cottnffi speaks evefinf 
a profeisedfcWi er ’tfitb favour '^P^if^VfhgPy'teridin 
estd&s of iqM answeroMe Ip tfim&&c'$:d J&at person 
himself prtfapeth.tyfef stfduers pp hmi'thafci/ith' iq* 
employed in IkexB&rs And th'e Epe), hath ever atsii stking 


‘ $ilay mbs-1 rfo. 
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J8S vS 

Obedwtrfl* for^fejJc^fcncy.b*^-'' ', 
Crattu^to-b^a 

Others, like merchants, yartfipi. 

Others, like sojdiers, armed In their 1®K' ^ '■’ 

Mats hwt nfOThthe simiftier's^lvAjSSt'^ ’ ,; ”i h 
, WuolvjWky they with ute^jr . 

To tfA^t^yaJafihemSat^sfc^j® ■■•-•*■■ 

And wit^.fiacoi^^th 

natural,sequ*|j|o ^udhfrett-otgered'’ 
Kingdom 9jppeai$i to be ‘ theaijjte 

to Fratjce, my liege’. / Tg' 

'Bacon tjaen wj^vnot 

a fopn. of government ■^^%^ised,'l«^(>? none 
but Turks. If he ujfcelSjhp fbyal prerogative,lie ypi*ld 
it (in theoiy^easf hnjv a*p*d <rf£hebbdy pi|Hk, oajy- 
as he would lust! the right^ te^pbi&tor the 

Commons,, ik&$ J^q&e, doto'te- 
t|ns.^M,<^j^S0t^'e ttoBft^L^^Mrft-jhpon 
COUrt fiu^OtBt’ ir SW^jfa l 0 Dtt( 0 Ss>sfiiri nf 
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i*V.th 


tp refrain tgtifajgl K 

side of ttejpk 
mine thgTfcispies ^ 

desp«$&- »5b>Aight ; atiJb^bd 
depwcrac^ 

berijifeen the. n#al pre/o|kflvfc ^jap&J 
there wefe m^y wjfich 0 

and wise pdllfietaae.iftijjbt .vMeR tjhsteftd 
•dinned the' ditrStted iSffitoAd and'h 


an<£$tsire 


u^adtsfc to the 
lij* ,-dqJjre' to 
the wfcy for a 
fe^ke.|jf)eral 
EtiiSg aBtot^ a^ 





cxxiy 


Inttatfwiiaw 


bthat neither 

• . , v .. , ... jp shift tl^e 

balance of. porter, N^-the thrown Lid'' 'steered? rind 
■wtr clarly-iay^t# suffer me# and. iniprei'lr^-iiKilf of 
it|%i«S^;lsioyi wder the fconflpjicafjjg^abelijCjtfcn^es 
t ^^»qtienox «|d' afcduriy vet bad 

beftnJttotd tiarelysufficient fbrsfhe purpo<«iW Her par- 
sisfc©iws go verrirfteat, ^Moreover ’ she ted rectitly given 
up <?# source of prdfij,'' in ag^grfhg 'disputed 
.tprioj&Ejss. tin these%«»ibuH& itngte becoming a 
sertous question pontiff tif tfe-pujise by the 

House of Comftor.s nvghtjjiot gtadwfly Sntmiriate and 
weaken tiie^oyaj’ttrttre^^faria^l^iately’to dislocate 
the maehbery of ^mreremerit. fo'ust this cfenger seems 
visionary, or-plthe? it sterns pot vJaonarjf/l^t-not a 
danger,-' But ;to those wl$,*l%e - Bacotowgarded the 
royal power asyhe Primum Modify r^ttepdfeicaJ sy stem, 
the dang^riwst have seented'veiy serlous^in<^ee‘d. , The 
late 5 oe f q 8 .< wi^ufAs J ,ja Bacon Vttfiss, a pattern of 
adrakffltw^n^fe^ byt,he$ J dignity, iter-'tact, and her 
timely ^qncosriocs, te 4 ;pftfSrirVtd heriprerogative tmirm 
paired, But' there«empd5^^anger lest James might'be 
k&fcsuccessful, Light -barter, away his prerogative -piece 
kv'pleee-’fc^’ ttoj&taiy^w’ in the shape of subsidies, 
4 )us d^Rbtisif revohitfdnizirif the constitution of the 
cq^fttrjV "Td-^w^Kinj lfimself Baco&^lainly hints* the 
cmiltua * be entreaty his Majesty Wt to 
him'pfety plainly of his 
: $P$&ijstit0 m^ W^p^tes td 'die House j arid, 
while hejiri$ge$ 4*®Swroa / d^irtition and assignment’ 
of j$ie to w dii^ent tjjjects, he urges hl$ grithe 

s&ie dijm^tg he&VSiid ofhiSdebts,'hsejio,boco»fiaetlt 
thai ill will be w'^jj -if jthe King-will buffriisumr the ffttme 

See jjptt on page aix,’ 



ft aeon as a exxV 

tone o{ a Prince, the voice of a •C<nnt^ J>armt. Baron ' 
has no faith in any or&i wretched expedients by wjncK v 
' |^rKJt|the Crown so wg&tky is ta^' 

inde P*54|%§f % pomidons, VSnch iadep&idepCe was' 
not to height Of; Kinged PafSamenf,ought »;be-' 
inseparably 1 high and Itsw ^ftd- lower■ djiaerefcing .in asfedT 

andnatur^fe** But theiy on-the bUW.'rSofflk- 

tion of the rights of the Commons d# spot prevent rekgg- 
mtion of th<? &dy» 1 Prerogative. T|e titoe W&Vcri&ial 
one; a struggletyfyreei? Crhwn and"PeopTt.seem^Tn ' 
the nature of things inevitable.: iTu-tfeatywa# do lie'' 
arranged bbmL-eepjbe r two pontj^dlhj-’ppj^s, it was,of 
important# that the Crown shouldgemotc! ;the copferencd 1 
without h!npairi4g'%its own action thaa'ifr'aifS{fSwecottd 
to it by die pregedtfBi^cf yptiquityj-, fli ,g \'. . 

It was notfe«?fo're aa’Vjuprq caurtict, sdtl Igss as an: 
enemy to tha liberties. t)f ^kndj^at’ Bacpn, in, sharp 
opposition to G^; Stood Tdrward, as he hiaHglf, say's, in 
ihe character of a porimfUry royalist, 1 magijfi’ip^ to the ’ 
utmost the royal f^Vrleges, 1$ tbe-r ?r y paa^riwi. 
ie assumes this tifc, be prides Vb&fii). ta&g 
)een f° r * Mgl'lm out offiwumth tju.ir&r House. 
vet to such extent did he a£erwh«l!ycai$$»$V advocacy, 
hat his contemporaries spoke in ttdnder.of, Ctfte’tav 
loctrine but now,broached** by *Ke -LortbC&ticetfor 
vhenhe ‘took oc^ion to enlargd himhd&^.hppiU 
he prerogative . •. . saying further -.(whatsoever ■ seip* 
nnlearned’fawyers mfcht prattle tft'1i^^tRr|) thatut 
ms the a^mpksftW aiyd, ..cothdioph 

ml .Above h/^ s^ch are^fcstr^ottS'^'the judged, 
T W&ti? Maintain the witty and agagn* 

^ Ufifctht priffipal fartof-lap}. < 

udgfes ; ore reminded that'-they nt plants; ‘while" A*. 

* lift, Vol . * Ib..Votvt'p;, M 8 
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*Vte*t prattled;yet it was 
WiWfflodem Englishmen 

t hfrStuftl|»'opp os j t io n 

■rfr t0 ffr&toti pfficiaiopinita to 
5" a brought before 

fe^d e^enient compliant* of 
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what we should thejmhf: 

tenng, <k pjteijial Aenjetjt'.ir' - i '- r '•* 

for the dpi 


. .. .ansCrg^cfef^^ 

not only but abb 

the cherishing of manufactim Fpr Ayaj i| 
of merchants is to aeceive a cha£tei%t t^-*^poscq 
cloths, but.only^ condition of their befctei&s 
dressed in Enpind/so Sg to keep.that * 

hands. 1 FurthejTn’ore^Warc to be m>w™, » 
tng of idleness, {he nMp V . r 

and husbanding: of. ity-$>t{, iht>~ t eg qf, 

things, vendible, therHoderiUioit tf.pixyi'pp^pribiitdszppnd- 
the like} Wealth is 'to be diffused; 
muck, net good e_xcept.it be_spreqd ' Thb'iq tg’be/A p. - 
Chiefly by suppressing, i ir at the,bast kfitfytg* ifrSpf 
hand upon the devouring trades of st^ury, * > !gf ttss itig, 
pasturages , and, the like}, govern a doi^try bvs$ii- 
tmg it into factions, is .folly; , nevertheless fen Commons 
ought so far to be maintained anlfattacftelto f jj*KhpWn 
that, if ever the giants, of aoblee, assail femtar.'there-ttiae 
be a ready ally for theuspm^iin. tbem$titudq Bria- 
reus with the hundred' fe^s, Mediate ttti* 

allowed for gpe^ and diacontejitraenbs, Itettib.fcaykf 
bleed inwards. The higher.' hol&»«|e to r .-^& hepf ’ it a 
distance^ but not to be depressed ,;.' Zbts jtq/iid utokfs* 
or gentry, are 50' be engaged,!?* 'coubter- 


poise-to the hfglflidjbilirt htin^ 
diate in' authority witfj*£:cc>mm$& 
temper popular’yovwudiqfc *, Jvlen^ants^ti^te 
untaxed as far a*' possible; foj£„what on* jjgzp 'JUllm,. 
by taxing them, one loses indirectly in tins ffingfo 
the wealth of ,|he realm. The 
1 * - 

r r s '1 




odpiii Itarfrattum. 

with the’ religion, ctsst^.er nyqps of life of the 
ConimonV BacootSMs,ai.E^acW&W^Ui sa^ilmtitfs not 
tlfe hccasionaa acts^juft^pitic"outrage tl# alienate the 
subje^feffrom^ie Prnfeej.iM's.'&te ei^er-present galflng 
reartrict^M that worrythe tradesman i^hjs shop, the 
ferine^ ® hrs*pk.ugh, : or alPtmeh is tEw howfeds; 
these ai^ tlrt^eds Sfr^wsJutions arid the rttlasrrf States. 
GSrS tile tfampons assurance in these mlttCTs, and there 
wll beno danger frcwt thein. As for men of war, or pro- 
essed soldiery they ane'ndt to refeiain too long together, 
lor.to be trained jp tod*-large masses, nor ought they to 
receive pay; h>jt unpaid military bands, trained in small 
numbers-and at different places, are things of defence and 
no dangtf, To-the' continuous training of the English 
militia, even in'tintes of peace, MadiftwdSi attributed 
their immediate superiority gVer the trained soldiers of 
France; and Bacon not only recomfecnda the .training of 
mihtia,£>ut woukLilso in some measure subordinate even 
the industrial pursuits of the kingdom to thepttrposes of 

Above alt, he says, fog empire orpfatness itim- 
porte tk.tnost that a nation d» profess arms as their prin¬ 
cipal honour, study,-and occupation. For-this purpose 
agriculture mast' be ensoiiraged, rather than sedentary 
<m& % Viitkinodoor artr and delicate .manufactures, which 
tave ip their nature a contrariety to a military disposition. 
Military reasons are also? given for encouraging naturali¬ 
zation: colonies also, ads regarded as-'subservmg military 
ends. ; Thi^g 'partly by Including new subjects,partly by 
establishing cptiMtiatianj^cd.. at .Hazard, aor.itf Jowls of 
pri^e adrentufer9^*^-forjfeae,-present and* foechaflical 
profit, but systerfiatlfa^.s^^^blic enterprises, after the 
«MWer ofothp Greeks or Fajoahs, and.fcr the, ultimate 
'^Sefit of thc w&fo empire) tiri Great State thar isj to be, 

t so mlkh ti grovj upon the world, ‘ks. rather the ' 
it to grow Upon the *tate: that is.the sure way of 
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It is notffljrottfiy .fobln the internal ffefr 

tics of Bafidlfe Grea^Mu,'eti^is : ^. bwk’agtfn 
temal and mflkary polity’' 'War. we" have s<% was'in 
’ BacoI ( s ju 4 gm'ent Iht fegitimate Asc for WraaW' 
! But further' it Stoned to'hjin t^^ccial-tiejad aHEnglkad 
in tft&e days.;' In fas Preface' Iidpifr^fik'-ef 
Nature, spec’s of crril wars' is a dang$iijipent}ilig 
upon Eurqpe, In his Di|ry h* twice mates motion of 
the inclinationof the times to popddhriiy, arid of fhe dis¬ 
position to popular Estates crtefag on the ground in 
many countries/ Thegrowing'diftrenctsbehyeen Crdtvn 
and Commons m En$anddraistJ>aye seemld to threaten 
that his own country would htftigrst. exposed to thisy&ta- 
tion. NaturaB^therefor^ln ordeS^aifcft th? fevdh’of 
civil war, he turns to ins'favourite remedy, external war. 
In his notes oii Policy, eittl!Sx;d , rn ,his I)iary during fhe 
year . 1608 , his first entry refers to ’the.bringing the King 
low by poverty and empty coffers} Th ? n (after propheti¬ 
cally plancing'at the prospect of rcvbft or trouble first,™ 
Scotland; for, ml, that be, n» danger of English hOTW- 
tent; m doubt of a vast from thence: sr-infics a fewiother 
matters of detail) he makes'the follafepg fioitfPersuaiie 
the King in glory — A urea condefsdeciela. ' the' Waning 
of these words is clew enough: Ba’con is tofaiveif &e* 
Kmg’smind from petty Internal disputes to A great* and 
grand policy; tb#rT,ipg is to fourn^a golden age for Eng¬ 
land. A few lines further bnngfas to the secret of this 
golden age : l 1kf fairfajvithovt disorder '"qg peril, is th 1 
general persuading to 'aid course of™., 

fusing.'everywhere rtihfSfyjjfa* JJ isle of a M 

narchyin the West;as an%ls^t, PiaU,people for ityiq 
civilising ffelanQ 1 further colonising the 'wilds of Kbitl 
land, dmexhtg the Low Countries. \ 

• ' • 

1 Lift, Vol. iv. p, 7J. • 
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Video split* ortenltm in Occidentg-T see the sun rising 
in Ike West. , Such aj’e the words m which Bacon pro- 
claurfe to the; King his vision of the great Western 
Monarchy th^T^as to be, Jjhefcchampion of liberty and 
the bulwark' 'a^inst Rpman ' superstition. It is the 
visio4 of Spenser, the ideal England of Sbakspeare and 
of Milton. No one of these great poets -shrank from 
wa^, or dreamed that England could fulfil her destiny, or 
even maintain her position. with'out conflict. The 
island of Gloripa was pledged to perpetual war against 
Dpessa : Engines bre& of heroef was to be ‘famous 
and feared,’ apd the English natioj} Was to be. a= it always 
had been— 

An old and haughty nation-proud in arms. 

If therefore Bicon errpd in advocating a warlike 
policy for England, he erred in company with no mean 
names. It is possible that he was not m error. A policy 
that Spenser, Sbakspeare, Bacon, and Miltofe concurred 
in heeling to be accordant jvith the national character— 
most* modern Englishmen will be slow to impugn. At 
least it may be remembered that the War Ire advocated 
was of iw ignoble,kind* not a war for mere aggrandise- 
mtSi^ not for mere glory, but for Libert)- and Truth. 
‘Her^ again Bacon would quote an axiom of Prtmn 
Philosophia in defence of his po&v : Things move 
violently* to their plutjL, but easily in their plate. W hen 
therefore Jingland had ..assisted her rightful place as 
Head of the c Great Pjofestant Confederacy in Europe, 
then she might more easily ; till thpn, it could not be 
bjt that she mult yoveviolently,, ■ . 

• In later days Bacon was driven from his grand war¬ 
like policy. Servants must suit 'their policy to t^reir 
niters, and Ba'con served a. master fiftio shrank -from 
war even more than he cli&glp peaie. • Afeordinglv. wp 
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shall find the versftik'pen of the former advocate of war 
now inditing royal discourses on the advantages of peace ; 

1 suggesting, for example, a£ one of the advantages of'the 
Spanish match, thsft it may'result in the establishment 
of a tribunal of arbitration-powerful enough to put down 
wars in Europe But not ev^n in those degehenffe*days 
can Bacon bnrrgshimself to give up all thoughts of War. 
War against the Turks was still possible ; and m his later 
years he resorts to this ps his last hope, in his Dialogue 
on a Holy War, discussing its possibility arid lawfulness. 
The treatise is incomplete, and from its* nature gives ex¬ 
pression to various opinions • but there is little doubt 
that the decision of the completed Dialogue would have 
been for war against the Turks, not as the enemies of the 
Church bntyiis the enemies of Christendom, 1 To the 
last therefore Bacon upheld a'policy of-war. 

Such then waj Bacon as a politician, n5 less grand 
and lofty ip theory, no less supple and compliant in 
practice, than Bacon as a philosopher. None will refute 
to his theoretical policy the rrfent of grandeur and con¬ 
sistency. His proposed annexing of fhe Low Countries 
might have engaged England myinnecessary quarrels: 
but it might, under a different Sover^gh, have facilitated 
an understanding between the Crown and the people, and * 
might have spared England a civil, War. But, as we have 
seen above, tbe^Siguine seif-deoeptionVand excessive 
flexibility >of his nature rendered his theoretical policy of 
10 practical importance. With perfect eas*an^ without 
he slightest sense of degradation, he coul^ turn’his lofty 
nut versatile and discursive mind from the high dreams 
if the Monarchy injhe W*st td thp prosecution of a. 

1 Wyrh, Yol. vij . -Batran antedated by,lofl*e centuries the gr«f 

vent Ain even njw wf *re #n!y anikipatmi ‘ ItWrjr cannot hit ou«4» 
ayi, a dilsplntiim'irt Me tiai< qf &t Turk, l:\rrr;the time ienn.dk to 
ifprtaek. -- Sjf 
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Ifefainittiath 


to attack 3c*i\®lences, from the 
I an iftde . 

, amhjhe torfUiw#,Vwint c hed school- 
Tmcpfag th^W-jt^ated the - King's 
sW®*'- ^rc%,-;'aiwi ; .while; p&ming himself upon 
bs ztatf&hitewfeoj*, mitlmiifitttery, the best of Kings, 
h» ‘pm.add a ’modest hope; that fur myAancst and (rue 
utteibem U 'state., and justice, and my. love to*ny master, 
I Ufa n$t iMebttofsfpf Chanaelkrs} ** r- j 
' ,. T 1 UH1 ^ tbfl Antitketa on Truth,* and you will there 
m < W»ej>ropo S hipn S ,the ohe favouring a life of 
s^u<||rj the^pfHer a llfis W' : -ajstive politics. 
,:ip6re can fa>Oo doubt to which side the writer inclined, 
ibe defence of politics rims thus, God cares for the Uni- 
verses do you care for y(for amity. ,A narrow sentiment 
utterly unworthy of, ■ynd uafilq:, the character of him who 
described himself as bfon, for the stime of mankind. 
Hut of philosophy he-writes, WofMtlfod it is to have the 
onbof the mind comtiirif wi% ’the ori of the Universe. 

'^con higtsej^SotO his own haart, exactly 
desorbing the pifj^jtforwhtch ie'was hesfi toted, and 
.tj , - 1 jj the highest happiness. 

tail to our minds the very 


.g . up B^ra.-uu w our minds the very 

suMsr.*p»wn. W^a'Jiy.Goldsnith'upon the great 
statesma^*- 


born for tSfeUnfrarih narrowed tils mind,. „ 
A W}° wr *OT was me*at for naSfani■ 

9$* ’ He,too, no less 
B ^ r m‘ wfch %.|he Upirtrse ’and, though 
■f j’. aS ^^fi#cd''to*fha Universe rich and enduring 
legacies,’'yet'he tq 3 barroWfd his mmd,’ first from the 
•Tffle expanse, of philosophy.to the nsyrowep Mks of 
tfsttonal poliifegj and then again from that comparatively 

Life, Vol. yii. p 78. See Essayt, V^aL ii p. 307.' 
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ample spacfro^ne^arnpetingrejtraimsaF *£Wty. pjnyje- 
h\mtipg 

mahs3>ip,'‘giv?&g* t^ftoTtfee dtf&ipe 
roga#%* and'.#*' flie 1 o^" aB* 

that was Wm t ibf vitffat&ixt 
for mankind.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

^4Con as A’S^ORALIST. 

t&dtt ^ C ^ ulg is P reatJ y influenced by two 

f b “ L - 

a,". ^ “P® mat of the ancients. Norwill this 

offer State^iftthnt* * , - State might act towards 

rfjffiiJmodern times-may be accounted for 
Testa&ei- r f es ' for forei gn policy in the New 

4Sgyffi2j5? rt “> 8“r *%,ed 

a™® ^ ab0ut ^'rules of 

»’fe nd «WM *«fa 
°- ers * Bac ° ri - 
St'Sf te ^f> has the exai %ie of 

P^Jfam.tano^ Atgtate^noJdJ 
wepUt^rdWf; hut,’on the other bandit is 



Biton ff ajftfcfer 

to be ready and a# apt to jlandfoa-. 
nictly upon i#;'“Was we hav$ : s*sm ! 

above, so fdrfrpmiemg^-evd|o be avowed oran^jtftfy 
not to be resdtftecfio W«f*Thelast extremity;,^ rarer 
garded by Bacon as tise.patoral exercise for e#4djeajm 
nation. t •’* \ s •j't*' ‘ ' 

The inflgenoi of the ancipt j&orabtylpn iBacb% is; 
well illustrated by. . his ; 'treatm^it :'of dTtjeffittav* hab it 
common in Chrism-MitmsV'a^vetyhtt^rifoe^, pi' 
rather tmheardofto GreiKe i ^i%t5m.,Xr^^v ; e^-the 
condemnation pronduneHiW^..'^'tJte imcseSt’mpralil^ 
duelling was in Itself and" in its- conseq^ncys ^ 

and abominable ip Bacon’s eyes,* 'Not W^"’hims^K>. 
despises and dfedtfs boldness forfts' vulgar sticce!!^S^m‘d' 
because, though it is a rkOd of dgnoranpi and " 

far inferior to other parts, rtverfyelessit. dpth fipsamds'i 
and hind hand and feat thpsi that art ’H&sr shaliaw ’in d 
judgment (g iiL’ealc in couragt;- which aU the grtatest 
part. 1 Further,'the scientific .side of, Bacon's hatpie, 
rejoicing in.iaw and order, waf fepefted by>wlessntia^h 
every shape. ' When therefore takJnesstf^WlessneSs > 
combined to encourage a”habit via*yurious to t|^ njs^By 
efficiency of 'the - 'nation as , duetlingyBsfcon basi^VTi^ds 
to exp^SvhV'contempt fot itj a ^ntwptyjt^^was* 
doubtleh inofeased by his own passi^ss.'dii^bafkm, - 
and by hia fo^^see.irf human D*t*re;&r<i itsjRgty, 
squalJbjes, 'coupled with .-iJs'hig^'senje of, the. gcttendss 



pwaoa 

“ «T’7'' r ^ w,r, *Y' 

-mS^ /r 'i he *&,* ”* * & 

0ffe l d ^ and tinifietf to 

: but fhefe « w 

2fS oi 'Pftcrtcal ii the philosonh.c 

J^dSn^owi 5 !?^ ^ deSpise ' re P roac ^es. 
BKSESSxiT^ ^/reproach an} 

ra/ ' fww tkmulvn fa extant) 

StSSSCSS^*’** *S* uland 

‘ffl' t&mt. $ Grlia 0m -? nd the ^ acts assembly 
totetjty'lfai hrmd'^V* T man ''^ kimdf 

h> <***>{ w foititlTi naih nn<i ^ st yh °f 
fe3£2Si*.^W them; 




T*' i ' t *? ran *F r * tn*m#ves tonsidtrdble 

jgjf a P^'^ S Say^ 4 er^ 1 S r ' 

u ke bas w^yinpatW * ■ 

->v *L- * 

E 4f Bacon's mhral'sVstem 

*tes!’ and ,°S ica3 Machiavellian 
witpesdonaWy Bacon’s guide, 
events in practTcai morality 
Sfifei rrt0£ * mh %m Bacon’s 

***** M M W*fef «**. % 
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take any fart in Djgfent; 

. which atewnrhenily pjfcctkal, aiHfiateodpj^fe; 
says to coWSpto the banhest 
pure'and simple morality df' tffktyirellp/ 
of ‘ policy? £ad stiflerae^ed'tffiwi-reSgtii 
Machiavelli was the recognised masttf^tSfie 
of policy.- .ft fell in with Dacofifrjpapre Si^tly ^ t 
that in politics, no ^ss than i^'^o»nce)^M<»/s^' its. 
power; and the politician inusr'b^ictioBonlirtl^!^ 1 ^ 
But'knowledge, in politics seemed fo n5ean ,- Jc»o^i%ei'ti^,‘ 
men, and that; not knowledge of what t*en -ought- p 
but of men as men are. Moreoverpthirilpngej^ BteafS 
a politician arise,'not from the virtues^ but-fEOti ^ 1 "^ 


and weaknesses of m^ru These therefore it 9e4me3^ 
the politician must take as his’ 'special ■ swdy— 
weaknesses and- human vieffs; and what man Was^lSepty.; 
to know these- $well afthe historian and politician wSo ■ 
had sounded all .the .-depths of Italian, villainy ?, % 
men might find fault with Machiavellj for i 
odious a task .as that of describing ’tie 'darkyl 
human nature:,not so Bacorut,‘As*in‘sfctente S 
must take thing* a* they are, not-'ah thouj^f tfiey^ 
what he would like them to be j. scien¬ 

tific politician iteust take awn as they are, 
of their faults, ho&ever inconvenipt ipA (jisagreeabffe-.iw r 
that we are mt'.ik beholden ft Jdathi^eiU -.ef/Hdt . 
writers of tbit class y who openly and Sutfeignt&f Ht/ftfrify 
and describe phot min do and rutfipl ilgy flight‘tenv 
. . . . f>r,suiihbut this, virtue ftJffn and dnf ' " 

In one respect the morality' of 'Baton jf 
of Machiavellh- The latf er ishwddbj ijw' u 
Commonwealths, not for 4ndiyi3itfl» 
duals/ for individuals regarded j es', 
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States and 
g efferent'spheres 

&dra& y»«- 
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-a. it ' ^Kceot 
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■&K2S.fe?£'-w»**3t 

•wes: 


«ns53ess«'*“- 

P"^.imd.CtoS^tldrllL jL ha i aid rfdWnfor 

*ssa^S&^5sg’ fhfp™ 

■'^S hS““^ le **"^Rrffcipr m the 
g&t&es label 'a^Ti* and - fgt^eousness 

<^&SSSS ^Sf* fv»^ «•*■ 

assss s***®#^ 

■»«d2E;^^r^ t 5: ,, - ,s ^Wrpwbte 
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Machiavelli' deliiiftfej»rwitl} -an- unfyndting band the 
Ant of Adva'iument'fot aft Empire _ or a -Prince ;tB|Con 
applies thdse rules'to thejmere vulgar object of Adkmc- 
ment tn Uft for jncfividfuafe; tmt appliei^m'^tfeer. 
thoroughly nor coot jointly, M adiiavaMl^ts' always in 
the background ofhrt' Prince -the hopes pf a rgieemed 
and united Italji; in' the background of-t^jEssays-t^ere 
isnothingiutSelf.- ‘ ^ ^ « 

Through Machiavelli we sl$$. arrive>-at st> ,_c{ear an 
understanding of the- feiatidn'bisW^n.Jpcorfs'inorality 
and Baco»’s religion, that it is (pate wpflh-wiule to spend 
a few moments in considermj^tip! attjjide tif the Author 
of the Discourses towards tbd "Qiwstianity of hij -time.’ 
Both Christianity and Papacy*|Kin to Mach&velh re-* 
sponsible for much evil■ -The Italian patriot--has"ft keen, 
sense of the evils brought ujxm ‘ ^oor Italy ’ by the Papal 
Court, ‘by the corruption'of whiA Italy htkff lost all its 
religion and-all its devotion ... so that we Italians 
this obligation to the Church apd its ministers, lhat by 
their means we are become teatheaish afid. irrelighms.’ 
But it js riot the Papal Ceart alone thatpis-to bfame. -Chris¬ 
tianity itself, or at all eVentt the current, form of Chris¬ 
tianity, Is accused of encouraginjjefifeiaiaacy, of Alienating 
the choice spirits of theage from -^ctfVft political Arties* 
of giving prominence ttr th# , wrejoed and unsduptiknis, 
and of unfitting, the whole natiqp. for “truhtaty service. 

‘ In our religion the meeltandjghi^e, ar^ such' as devote 
themselves. to' the cajiternpl^trcij of divide things, .are 
esteemed mere.happy than the*g 3 jeatest tyrant; and, the 
greatest conqueror upon earth ? and the iuiaviurn tmnuttt 
which the othjsrs placed ia'the greatness of : the-jn!nfytl»e 
strength of the body, and 1 'whatever’else jcohtnbuted.f#o 
make- men active, we have determined to consftt*,* 
humility and objection and contempt, of the world awl 
if our religion requires any foititude/it ra rather to enable 
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»4 to'soffcr than ty&tt/- S&that itj**ms to me this way 
of fivingjSd coitfrhry to 'theWi«t$, has repdtred the 
Chnst^ia-m6re'~vfeak- w(8-.lfeft jhefn 

as a f«^to;ttese who areCdkr* wc^^and/may order 
thorn pH iftMt^irtthiEldn^f Paradise 

father than reveng- 
a4y5f4t5^fe^^.if leavai'^hs lo'he wqa rither by idie- 
Sfess^thaniby ‘fetK/yJiHly’.^yoii .afigi ?thf poor and 
pusStaaitngfis people vckfe giVen;;tb their ease than to 
anytSfe^that was .great,!, he mdi^ijsifflty declares that ‘ if 
the Chrjstigjj'rdigkai'all^ws uS to'deftfnd.knd exalt our 
«)utrtry, it it tuad honour it, and 

Itftparepi^ltives .upas we mgy be ahtefo defend it’ 1 

*$8n&S the parody of 
C^6tHuty*ffafd^ h« day many 


.Sincere Chris bans- t$Jl heartaiy- concur with ’Machiavelli. 
Bfit his in6r^hM'a^,ri^Qte ,^en to Section when he 
proceeds to:di3cuss^^ihO»,d%ehc(t'tiiea are to expect 
tHRifenuMi on GopdOesfi^eing, as'he says, 

‘itfe^dtlaV force^^jecfalSjcit^ce jt theory hope of 
l&Se,' it "ia-trae, 4wt force'directed 
ah^'coii^ollpd-.by 1 sttt,fpr all thra^t, force, Force 
ha#, filial ; so at least' it seems 


to •Mjb* as hfe tuxnCtH l 
the tenour of the SJi 
pStet hrightisejB of" 
of f< 
tu*toQ\ ' 

‘The'.^H^rt- 8 i 



iTanguSge sd 


history.' The flash of 
$$ij.his eyes to the 
' - ^‘‘^rven the history 

iBdMiJu'L oif Roman 
ijjjto Jh' atfajjge distortions. 
'{J^itt'" those of the 'Prophets 
- .‘tendi and' had power to 
■rejdhS re^naatton which they 
Vcat^'ohiywhh^dfortatioc 
ntaftyiiiMn and '«lna(hmeAt 


:to 

-♦as 


’ UiiCOursti 



4tia mlfat 

Jjjjf it 


exji 

d $ , Friar Jerome. 
/.h;«'a«w instrtwipftb 
i.iore:>cd. began $o dese$ him. 


as w'jQur 
Savonajpia* 
as shaft a* ’ 

For he h^j* ; ^r S thpw wh|'had-i% of 

f A. cysticfr-xrL 1 ' J&fr>W n r- ■’' -■ -^ v ■ J * } twi 


oneself kifl£ by the Calimty' and destruuion of-vnc’s 
people. Neveij^as/he who neglects .to tike the 
good way, if he Wflf,pt^rye;bimself )r m|i|tt T ,fe^ use of 
the bad; for thqdjh'tjauiy Princes mke'a.ipdtBb'w^y 
betwud b6th^y^ r ':the}o-6tid t it extremq l "^rnlt ) 'j 1 ^ 
dangerous. , RTbeing if&ther g{xtf not" bad',they afe 
neither feared ftor-beloved, and,so, mdikeiy'tdpto^per.’' 
And, as ‘th*n«t gtfpd^say' is 'Yfty.^ldom'^opW.^'e" 
conclusion'at Wachra^lli ,at 'last a# 
which embodies th^cQsd Bacon’s Esjwys, 

is expressed ia.thesj.j»iti^ahjf^rds : itheWignt 
manner of living is so difffetijjtt, from, the jray tfew mitht 
to be token, that fee,]^ vfaOkcts what V'" 


what ought ta,i>6'di ^ 

than how to prescw.Wti^Jf'.^ Fam ’tfcric 
that desires - - 

err ao f kr.-S*A _Jl. 


.ow 

-iwan anyone 
i^tna 
ajile.' 
ing tp ■ 
„.. f-.ar ' 

yErj^ces,-'. 


. , 7 ^ ^™*^3or : ^rmces,■ 


great hazard <o?Dud^ 
Wherefore it '^ce^^fijra- 
subsist^ to 
otherwise, acperi 
This isaitooiarydp 


: **4 jeart£; 
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It is true that,-as said^^acon seldom speaks 

<out quite so s tra fgbt forw artfly a3' ihi 3 / TheiM a cli i a v el I, a n 
wtyiu^jnps somewhat rebels him, asd drives htm into 
^iucoq^yetjcy.. ^<even cartBffrts his teacher for teaching 
Xr&r Vfc ltimt. remember, htfsays, that ail virtue 
iftnetyphmved, anil all' mcktdikss most punished in 
T^treed'from'-all the' rettraints-of virtue may 
a *%t straight patifc to fortune : but it is m hfi as 
lt ,S ***/ w tdmmanly the foulest 

^the *fafter way is not much 
dfouttf $Sf&■tt&KtttkS as these of'Machiavelli that, ‘the 
httrest vFay^aj’. Jo waive 1 all-'moderation, and either to 
cte^extit^uMi.;' or'ag»In,‘jr|ien. the injury extends 
t»t>leo^thre^«®ing is very dangerous and much more 
so than&Whn^Jj*execution ; for Wffen a man is killed, 
he is paSt thinking of revepge, and .those who are alive 
"Wl quickly forget him; tnit when'a man is threatened 
and finds hiinself under a necessity of suffermg, or doing 
sometbihgiextradrdinary, hS hehoffies immediately dam 
JitHte’Cr-are revolting to Bacon’s - sense of goodness 
atnrpit£ v - He wiil-have none of Machiaveili’s Evil Arts 
rf ‘ cruelty weH applied.’ But yet he. is too well aware of 
fatal disadvantages besetting ‘a tender man, and one 
that flejires to fctf honest ,in everything,’. Therefore he 
piil go someway, though he cannot go, all lengths, with 
his teacher, o A* irate is above all things—so much 
Bacon-ilj^tnits— not to show himself dtsUmt-fanii exposed 
to acorn jint injury by too mch goopness anP Sweetness 
b£#dtureP % A little distillation is almost necessary' to 
iectecj* hun&tkufc;.jjiaht be .allowed where there is no 
temedy : and* tkoilg^jpme persons ,df weaker:, judgment, 
Htd perhafs too Scrapplaut tribrality, way disapprove of 
U, yet the'Art-hffhtentation, or showing oneself off to 

Wetfs; y4'_yi p. 6},, 
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Eaton, as a Realist 

the best advantage^ not to 6t despised. He will not 
imitate Maciriavelli in recommending Evil Arte, but 
these are none : these he calls Good Arts, It is no'Evil 
Art, for example, but mere praiseworthy, prudeticej fn the 
matter of friendship, to bear in ntjnd ikadhncient pdecepl 
of Bias, not construed to any point ofperfidiousmye^ but 
only to caution ^nd moderation. -Love as if you ! v]frt 
sometime to hate , and hate as-ifyou'were'siwtime^ to 
love. For it utterly betrays and deipvyi HI utility for 
men to embark themsehJts too fat in unfortunate friend¬ 
ships, troublesome and turbulent quarrel*, and foolish and 
childish jealousies and emulations. Bacon Sienn a’s wefl, 
as Machiavelli, is aware of the necessity fhat 1 onejnd$t. 
harden oneself if one is to subsist.’ . In'his E»s4yl£o&, 
Conduct he holds tip nfe ideal of life : }ie is even less of 
an idealist here than in his, formal treatises ; for he is 
writing things of a nature whereof a mad shajl find much 
in experience, little in books. The Volume of Essays is 
what Bacon called the Architect df Fortune, or the 
Knowledge of Advancement in*Life, set forth in a sht/e 
fit to come home to men’s business and btfsams. 

/ Have as vast contemplative ends as / have moderate 
civil ends: so Bacon wrote in hi? yottfh. In life Mer 
life he might, with as great or greatSr truth, hav? «on- 
trasted his vast contemplative ends with his modeAte 
moral ends. Very melancholy is 'the contrast between 
his undaggir^dpes of the intellectual Kingdom of hfan 
and the dreary hopelessness with which hereprds old 
age. To believe him, humaolife,is a lesson in evil, and 
men are the worse for having Iivecf r with swfc a deliberate 
sadnesa> dotiTih^prefer youth toa^t Tb be serious,^ 
says, youth dhsmHesty 'and d sktse of shame, 'old age is 
so>nsrwkat‘h{trfen*d; a young man has kirufytess andmerefa , 
an odd mad fas beam* pitiless and catftvs f youth has** 
praisrworthymniepitfoh, old age ill-natured Mnv ■ youth f 
VOL. 4. ' 
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moderate ; 
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fpeeking; youth is 
i-Wifldistrustful; a 
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yi*e^,maO.Mfau ; ^ifa o^igffg ) <aH r>SP man churlish and 
pifldshdfr*fakfaf\<iHk efa&faert, '-old-agtcautious and 

thiggsi aid' hgt regards 
0$0* young fgan thinks, well of the 

fatsinifsah. old hftfKyfavfas ihffaisij >■« gwng man 
rwm*lfoifa*>tffaiors, an ^mnfinfaf^faurfaults . 1 
in his £$*ys the same vt^jjet is rmpr* jeotoaily but no 
Ie9s4§tfefe. ^fX^tr'Age-mpr^t rather tn the 
offfadjninnding.ilvh lie (h virtues of .the will 
vjhd *ffh(ti 4 itf; 0 &j$&tgaji ^though hspe hiss emphatically, 
fi r tht tfaT*l 'part, fafai($s youth . stuff have the pre- 
emhupcapfspolitic** A. confession of 
thisiiaji strilses .^t 0 #jj$ t- Of the hopes of moral im¬ 
provement- It^tps^t&tfdgh the j|enefal had despaired 
fa th^-Republic $i#tk to fight her battles. 

t|us t%A*’ WSftrf*ss^fl&Sctence have,been 

S-fOoralirW^ the creed ex- 


■■s V. --r:.^' ‘T"',sr» 

faPV&t&J. Shafc^ref. 


'BwffS a soil! of goodn&s^n tMagi evil 
If 50 s tent pow&foaSttlHt act.' 
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■bdfcvmgfhfct goMn^R.-ti^re, a^tLuno iMu maii is 
altogether; ba^v.J^^^'Wj^be saqaify ‘ eye ,he 
looted on 'thi|^AB ; (hey Were, befits they"ough t to bet, and 
what he sw^'^%% OWa .fiordE, nil things full tf 

treachery aml-UtgratU^Uc . Niy, bn did aef dp huzrumity 
even the justic« t 'l(f'lQ6fc'at 1 itsciefifiHta31y»; /orViirglahcp 
was too superfida3*td give him scientific alight 
that is nobte in humanity ^vas ignored by.lint,because 
it was not on the- surface, ; 'Just ay, in, science* 

he pronounces-that the - tftoon’s light warhith 

because he cantfdt feel it, and that h'eatadfcwn.-bas mxex-; 
pansion becausefte cannot see it; so, in ino^jsjhc Ignores 
the purifying ioffajenceof age, and triais^WiUifh^liisWs: of 
wife and children, and the death of friends awl parents, 
because he himfelf has Dot teperiecoesd this influence.' 
Being himself cold ajufftnimpassioned (except in Sctenfific 1 
matters) and unsympathetic, and-in a, wofd %> devoted 
to the interests of mankind at large that ha-had no tune 
to think of individuals—he was too- short-sighted to dis¬ 
cern in others those purifying resells of whicb.'he.was ndRf' 
conscious in himself. Hence it W&jtthat he showedjhifc- 
self inferior to Aristotle in allowingJjjpnself to ho topped 
upon by the superficial goodness of el$dh£*d aftd yohth— 
those raw and unripe virtues -only be CatHJci 

virtues'by hopeful autkipafioa.*' l^i'cwn'rSFe to-ityfi 
-ealised the hardening and corrupting ejects qf .the 
politics tif Ijis 'i’lme upon'hft ^ieifelopnd ifiSnbbOd yifid 
re speaks from experience when* he prtfrt’s ^uth to Md 
ige. He had not to loo^ back, a« many have,-ttpcm a ; 
outh dissolute or wsstedyfjut , ijpjp.ciriy Bays pt high' 
opes, pure ambition%«nidM»isttiig labours. ..rTohkp*. 
Id age had brought ifo att^fdipent; df ptst'ertotvopi 
xcmpnopcfrom excesses V ! frHnEiies j bdVjijhad tWted"’ 
way the ficukies■ afedpre paratiotts & ^jsytmffi^ dWdrted 
im./tom the. wsfk-for which he wap.tjit. tO -j-Wotic Joe 
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which he was,upfit, an^jgi rtturUfflfor this,' it had dulled 
his conscience and taughtfejm nothing bufhow to * harden 
hhnsetf in-order to subsist’ 

;. Therefore,, however - ’much he pay laud Truth and 
■Goodness,-he 'lands themas ideal^, apd as ideals to which 
not 8&ly none €49 approximate, hut also-none must en¬ 
deavour tp .approach tcosclose if they* wish-to study 
'Mvahcemcrtf in life.. Of all virtues am} dignities of 
the '.fitted. Goodness; he admits, is the greatest, being 
‘t/ie chnrlicttr of the Deity; anil without it man is a busy, 
'mischievous, wretched thing, m better than a kind of 
ptrsrun. ftut, on the other hand, Ixfreme lovers of their 
country Or masters ■mere never fortunate, neither cart they 
be. ' ft the satee way, clear and round dealing is the 
honour Of man's nature; hut, .8a the other hand, no titan 
can be seer it except he give himself a. little scope of dis- 
stmtlatio*. As for politicians, ia them,-tortuosity and 
deceit,-and indeed envy and malignity, are almost matters 
of necessity: such (envious) dispositions ire the very 
'brers of human nafurf, and yet they are thefittest timber 
to make'great fiolitiques df like to gnee-timber that is good 
for ships, that are ordained to be tossed, but pot for build- 
ingjiouses.ihat shaft stand firm. It is true that he adds 
tffat it is the-weaker sort of politics that, are the great 
dissemblers ; and hp show* at times.a high moral and 
intellectual cofitejnpt for'the saifi/l wares of cunning 
politicians. Nothing, he says, doth snort hurt in a State 
than that Running -men pass far-wise. But,;}n his Essay 
Qn TtJtih,^e is obliged to admit that mixture of false¬ 
hood ts likehUoydn coin of gold and silver, which may 
otak the metaltyoti the better, though the metal is de- 
laased b^fti Ai!d in practice Bacon fouttt!'i\ necessary 
:o use tins aSogt 

Pitytharefotejs the mdst jktosninent feeing ift-Bacon’s 
news of rtanWnd-a-^^t i never <%fcmrates into 
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scorn or contempt* lSk never riseg into lovd'' He 
is no Timon; 3 jc &tk no qua^ei'^gainst 'mankind; he 
does cot accuse them of any |real Crimes or ‘foul ornate 
depravities -simply-of Weakness, &lly, and ignorance, re- 
suiting m general inabil ity .to resist the temptations- of 
selfishness. There is in human nature generally- frtire of 
ike foil than iff the wise? Y et ’ from 'tirfsrfol$ r there in¬ 
evitably issues immorality: pity inike coMfpari'people', if’ 
it run in a strong stream, doth ever caM up , sea filial and 
envy? At the best, the morality of file masses mdsitbe 
very low; most people understand not W<jr excellent 
virtues ; the hWesl virtues draw*'pfcase from them; the 
middle virtues work in them astonishment of admira¬ 
tion , but of the highest virtues they have no sense or per¬ 
ceiving at all. Tpwards such poor creatures anger is out 
of place.’ Like the Wise Man in the Ne\g Atlantis, who 
had an aspect, as though he pitied men, so Eicon pities 
men partly for their physical and bodily pain?, partly for 
their intellectual blindness, but partly also for their meanj 
nesses, their spiteful ways, their envious jealousies, th^ir 
petty and unprofitable selfishness^ But* be pities’their 
morality, without much hope of anjendment.. Fo[ their 
physical and intellectual bondage lie {iah hi# remedies, 
can hold out hopes of a complete Redemption, offered qy 
his Gospel of tl% Kingdom of M»n; but tA cure our 
moral diseases, he refers (is almost extlusiveff to religion'; 
and imforOrndtely religion is carefully excluded from the 
treatise (hat is to pass into the Pudhe'ss and bfisomsyf 
men. The Unity of Religion, as a Subject qfipolidpaj in¬ 
terest, has, it ‘is true, a whole Essay davettfdjto ib; bit 
Religion, as a practical influence on^copducC, is scarcely 
nentionefl. ifeveh Atheism regm^fid.ratllw aS arffe- 
ellectual and political,phjHt ste a fijOfal disadvantage: rt 
, ■ 

Vatu, Vol vt 'p. |«33.; Z^.Voi. iil p. : f>. 
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tyfreyiTwagri&uthify aid 05 'jijtBthtg of mm's nature, 
we are told ; and th$& the Romans a& held i,;> as a spe- 
cnhtiil'o show Hdw political greatness ai»*he inhered 
by. devoutrjess in religion** hi the*#/ /f^^fnWfltu'there 
are'several passages th'ar pkinly/’secogjtiae Christian love 
as i powerful reforming- inJlnencef. bUHtJcSrpassages are 
r2^jy to hp found in die ‘Ea&aysv; Ncrirhwd is the hope¬ 
lessness of 'pity more prominerst-'$Un in the Essays on 
Angel end pn .iCfevenge Anger, aoeorfmg to Bacon, is 
an irremediabfe baseness of human nature. To seek to 
erhn^iiif,h 4 it .fs a.' mere folly, a boast or bravery of the 
Stoitti^tit is n*^U£al and incurable, but stiH a baseness, a 
tbi^giobe pidipth Others, and t<5 be ashamed of m one¬ 
self' •'That in- certain circumstances it is right to be 
arigryjitad that 'anger in these circumstances -is a virtue, 
a-just trfbute payable to one’s faith* in human goodness, 
does not shem tp have occurred to Bacon;. Men are born, 
he’thinks, tohe'ielfish, sopoetifnes bom to -be malevolent 
$?hht ,%n ? ®fey c$»ot hri#'$eaw&res, and why 
should, a man We augly With- kbfcm for tkuf^they cannot 
help? Why, fij-asksi^ t& ISeangry frith Oman for 
laving- 'himself #tfcr c thfin mtf„ Ant (f any man should 
ffjyiropg m^lftfirtoff{l 'n4tur* f ieky yet it is but iike 
’tfa farm or brih, «£#* jrritk and nfaUk-btcaux they 
can 'do no otfar would mtnfave f Do they 

pdt&hhi ihfyv‘mkttff&ieir am ends' fad be truer to 
fhmsehes thhtr fathemf -And inth the fene 'leniency 
with wf^ihe’^idgtts otb&rs he juS^ss himself To be a 
litfle esfeh^pas, a littte selfish; to 

fetter a filu fintfyilkXtA for fotytic ends, 

crtdfc «ijpy by gfldingifad w dtpensepf rivals; 
gTsthdf the way* and weakn^s^uef^me’s neightiours, 
ih afciosite^^feera for one's owft puJpsMet—ali thesfe are 
#«dhii*uMfe,^ty jaiher not faults at a^l yhxftGood Arts, 
cottferendsble in 'men who desire.to svpid .the hpie and 
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Precepis(}fffei<Lrfw^.of r i^rtame. Mowaignt^a^ell 
as Bacon* faS#- a.ifcj ^ ? %se, df ^fr^^SectioMs of 
humanity, andoTtfie mJ&rent.tttesit}' ofairffta* false¬ 
hood with f&thabi in pities;"but let the 

house of fynrmon, he will not, ‘ In ipa*trTs ofpoljcy/he‘ 
says, ‘some functions are not' only bas^ buffiSty; vices 
find therein a seat) «>d .employ, tlifflp$etyxs in ife^ch-; 
ing up of our fame, a^.poisons for the. pieseafctiin of 
our-health). If they be&me excusable, because ave.have 
need of ,them, common necessity eftfot^heir 

true property*!# uS jesign the acting-ofltys part fototiy 
citizens, who'-stick- notf-tosacrifige their honours 
sciences, as-tit^qtyOjd-th«r live** for thKr cqtinfrv’s 
avail -and .that Ire, mo^.^aJc. had^Kst 

assume taslpHrf mote eaye ifid-TfcsS hSpurdT ■ The com¬ 
monwealth r||jureth some to lietray, .some to lie, and 
some to. massage 4 leave we that* ccaSB»ssioft. ; t& people 
more q^entandmore-^ablel 1 - * 

Of the refprte and anjendmcntpf hunpui nat*te Bacon 
treats in the 

Colttfre-ef Ae Mmdppiapping out ther>ubj«d mtothnsMe- 
p inta n e yfr Yxiyihc Jffirent ckcraciert f . g nsbms 'and 
dis0Uions ; second, towtifg aficfiens 

and finiurbatiom jthird* the or cures. . Uhder 

the third head, ikstom wMabittom progiinently-fof- 
ward fand pr^geptpafa.giveii for the’fonmation ofd^ts. 
Mention is .alaomade of a different kindrot culti«$.0SH* 


’tyx'na'iMextiutyit, p 476 . 
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sistjng of the cherishing ofthe goodiWbrs of the mind, and 
the obliteration o^the bad. Here itleLigian stdps in, and-the 
discussion' ends -with that, reined)- which is of all Others 
the most compendious, mblh dnd effectual, which is, the 
electing and propounding unto a plan's self good and 
virtuous ends of his life and actions, suck as may be in a 
recallable sort 'within his compxtss fb \attairf'. This 
remedy is the bnly natural one, for jt alone works as 
Nature works, making the whole ihyigrow in all his parts, 
whereas the hand of art makes -the'statue grow limb by 
limb. To take an instance,, applying 'ourselves to virtue 
by the metlfod of habit we improve ourselves, say in 
temperance* butnpt m fortitude ; or in fortitude, but -not 
■in justidfe : but applying ourselves „io Goodce’ss as the 
object of life, we grow in, nil our faculties together, in 
every .virtue tham goodness suggests, Above all other 
religions thecChnstian faith, ( he says, imprints upon men’s 
souls this Goodness or Charity, which includes all other 
virtues, and iS So good a readier, that if a man’s mind be 
trkfy inflamed with thSHty it raises him to greater 
perfection than all the dsstrines• of modality can do. Of 
all virtues Charity.alone-admits of-no excess; for by 
aspiring to a similitude if God in goodness or love , 
(neither angel mod-, man ’’ever transgressed or shall 
transgress.-^ 

... Jn the Essays * we,find the same praise pf -Charity or 
■Goodness, but-not the . same- power attribCted fo it. 
Captions car^gjven againsf' the errors of an habit so 
exceil&atiSotap excess of goodness may'he awn’s ruin 

-self r paeon ’awWs us, 
& theilovebf neigh¬ 

bour; aj^^^(5|fas;ps;,againsf sacrificing the ‘former to 
in tdakSei-iHe^pBftrtdtHre thou 
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breakest the pattefth 1 But the power , of Cu§tdfh;t& a 
moral agent-fa repeatedly and emphatically refcbgaised; 
as well a* the powerlessness- of mere force, or of doctrine 
and discourse. f£oth in- the, Essays and in the Be 
Augments 'too littlg importance is ’attached to , the 
influence of great leaders of thought upon the oommon 
people* Eve’n %i the De Aug mentis, where religpi is 
touched upon, it is not recognised that the motive force 
of Christianity i& of trite nature of an allegiance, a loyal 
and loving devotion towards a. Leader; and in the • 
Essays, we have 1 seen, Religion is scarcely recognised 
as an influence upon conduct, except in* the form of 
Superstition, where it is bitterly assailed as the great. 
enemy of nations. We may look also in vain’through 
the Essays for any recognition that the purity of family 
life is the only permanent basis for national greatness. 
Love is, in his pages, nothing but the child »ffolly, to be 
kept at a distance, and, if it cannot be wholly excluded, 
at least to be severed wholly from scrims ■ affairs and 
from actions of life. Fnendly*k>ve, it is true, ■perf^hth 
mankind; but of emptied, love ht calf say.no owe than 
that it makcih mankind. As tir the hepe\and fetus of a 
second life they are-as complexly absent from these 
pages as they are from, the Pentateuch. Everyth» 
sceptical, philosophic Hamlet yiamat talk of'death 
without the .thought'~of-the dreary that may cpfoe after 
it: Ubt**f all such thoughts,.and all.their,influence on 
mankind, Bacon has no more to say thkij^fhat the Con¬ 
templation af.death as apassage to anetlyn- existence is 
holy wfigteus. ■ After ‘this„ptth'm!aajy ttfbutfc to 
convention, Button passes intcy^s^yagsin, aind'hfs 
nothing,.W ’^ter on death thathave .Ijera 
written by Btittich, Stnecg, or MtfnyPhny. r.£Fm» 
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tie quejtaft,,' What- are tbjje fkh^s’ thaV.jjjijfcvibi&a 
wttoddpfc «<**#<$£ to the maniple <£ onr-a Tt^ ^yc ? 
fl® reply^oidfti,/^' . MaehiavfcJ3j: -^ •' f £$ ’. tfejfibitt ' 

reward vf&je;.hot'© despise-portsty^to ■Ates./aHer 1 
and dtscipEne- - of .iraj; to Cad^-'dtir^it Jovi* 
„ another pw live without -pos^ene. 

all private-mfiresttcf the pqbti c 
other things that-nap be easily ahcjda$ 9 blto^§i^>W 
times. And< -these things are not tSSdoiite,^-i B v^ 
duced, provided it be donedeliberate!}* 
swans, because in those the truth* is ao n tN tt^CT-ttti , f- ‘ 
apparent that tfco- commonest Rapacity,, a®y $bheK*$a 
it d 1 thus speaks I^chiavelli* having ih-.Mst^s^tM’* 
small Greek cities of antiquity, and fcmtewni^fc' " 
erection ■ofcothO 'ihailap -citiei in Italy,httte ifepu 
w^pre .mi^u.pitsasve his awh ’ 

as jtrtglT 3j& epiapdta, and ‘jkt in the cojnb&n 
against spnrWiiJinj enemies, the wtrdfcjjiaBj. 
one, man bpuoef ’tboum by tiet aknus^ibictcp 
of the ideal Christ’ Chur«i{’r'.'iw; ™ 
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iMeT) t^t ■ spfct ^tacH : &rives on 

Vja^ljpinSoOS^' ,b£ ! ; -tw^V ’Ip^^rV'-wr. tbr school of 
■iwi?®: feesit'-dirt^^ tottie ansSlcr societies or 

^wporadfiiU,',; Me.<muld/wi's]£to $#’«5&“ii«jitutions as 
the Mdaa$&c orders, now bendrted to superstitious ends, 
tnrnod.t^fheir lawful end; the Inttoduction offGoodness, 
'tig of citiifini to love one another. “ Col- 

fefutU fustam^ is to be a great deforming influence; for 
Hf the force of custom simple 'and separate be great, the 
fofccvf custom coptiak and conjoined is far greater. For , 
fart, cgcmple tcatkdth, company comforteth, emulation 
faichneih. glory red sett; sd as, in such places, the force 
of cuHbwi , it in its exaltation. Certainly the great multipfi- 
c/8imjf‘Critics uftm kdntatinature resteth upon societies 
nr ell ordained and disciplined.\ For commonwealths ami 
good governments nourish virtue grown , but do not 

ttdfch mehdtha seeih But the misery ts that the most 
qjfetuat means are jum applied to the emis least to be 
desired . 1 i * 

ft Is to be regretted that'Bacon has not entered more 
’ into detaias to the places and the means by which Cot- 
legidie Custom might bp thought to bear upon men. 
In'schools,‘ if anywhtr|, such custom is in its exaltation ; 
"vefr. tfJSchools the Sssays, cpiitam no mention. Indeed, 
Bacon seeaiS to ,bavh attached little importance to the 
sowing of the •educatiptW seed broad-cast throuds Efg- 
Ihttd’'j^<it^sSidb^';Sown ^ Scotland. Wnwfi£ on 
the , 'bequestt l df^§dtih>% > . Which originated Charterhouse 
Schbdj' he^ys thaf Grafi^aaMchools are too numerous 
afrea^aif^ top"more #re_ needed. In part, his indiffer¬ 
ent-to" achopfs may ^tavt arisen from his dislike of-the 
•'^. BaJrren rctattoe of theschool-Ieaming of those 
iafwybut it would $fc Suite tharacteristic of that indiifer- 

IW:4, I Si. 
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ence to detail which' 1 we have' fioagmjyd v ^jart'6£.||J^ 
n4tju«; tibijfi' sritb : Ms fat fixed on tkft JcrftieFiecfem oi 
science,' M. ' Save no'i eye's for ■ due. fa# iaSsfal 
children and childish' training, He looks to men andt* 
the traini^ of ineji, and » endowed 5priofetSWi3fs W the 
Universities, and to immediate fruit from* tig. tree of 
Science: ‘BA, jfhe had not chosen to draw fhe fine sp 
sharply between religion and condHcLiuSpv&h bfs. broajj, 
and unbiassed views of church government, might, ha^ 
found ready to his bands a grand instrument- ’for- Ca^:\ 
giats Custom , in the Christian congregation utjjishd for' 
the purposes of philanthropic action. Such coiSgeif fifr- 1 
msh us our nearest approach to the corporate action of 
the old Greek cities, 'and, without some such sJ'ppletiu^t, 
the influence of the rmtion is insufficient for the develop¬ 
ment of the individual ' 

Both Bacon and Machiavelli soe^fi tj> me. to jiroye' 
that the ablest men must woric under gfeat disadvantages 
in endeavouring to teach morahty without reference lo 
Christianity. Both try to work lke pradical men, lilmmen 
of science, taking men afc they are, andjfacts as they are, 
observing everything, ignoring nothing but, m Spite of 
all their efforts, both are ejnmtntlygtnsdentific and im¬ 
practical They leave out of account'a thousand Jat|nt« 
things; they ignore the subtler Side of- human rabrre ; 
they are ignorant of the rudiments of,4* jpasis'wns ; they 
ha^fc^et even learned the meamngJfTlOTey. which is 
the alphabet of morality''.. Hence both teadftr and* 4 
pupil underrate the difficulties of theTpfpoiem -before 
them. Men .are regarded by themes matbiajut arid 
we have found:. Machiavelli actually speaking-.^' s^kr- 
stnuning ^citizens to love onejajmther.’ hylJcrtgji 
too. science 'to encourage aspir?tip|^>or- to^fu 
ideal*, if they cannot att^i -^e Jb|s( l **.tl>ey-|Rih^ 
striye after i^itfor trot&le fiemselves widths th^um^t 



r.rfiU,aifi «• th*' 9tbie, v at <tteigs easy 

r ,^ sd^ok^.vsfcys 'theTfeacheru cuy&sUhe Pupil 
■jjt-eo&trilat less con Sfe fitly, at good and,virtuous 
'^tucfy-fgHuLy be in a uns enable tort within a man’s 
. cor$dsr&4ttdin. To-aim at tha unattainable, and to 
■jpajfee- sdt*es3 consist'in failures mor» and more ap- 
‘^ptfpximatijqf, to successes—this was not u 80 urse r that 
"Ktomafi^efJ'its^ te'either of these mechanical moralists, 
p^chiavelii holds up by-^y of warning the failures of 
fe aVon4ftdsL who ruined himself by his new institutions, 
nd perishedbeqaa^e he would not resort to violence to 
fcnfcrpfe them; and Bacon also censures those too’ scrupu- 
lpu$ peKooj who dislike the arts of morigeratkm any. 
certedtttioh, arid who prefer to lead retired, lives rather 
Sjihp,study,the Architect of Fortune; yet Savonarola 
& m6r« than Madiiavelli for Italic morality and 
I^hftV Miedom ; and, if we could see into 
w 4 h^antees of national greatness*, if we could but 
example, the influence of Bacon’s life and 
■.Vjjwrethe court o< James the First; could we 
ffey^ililwsftce of the supple, versatile, dissimulating 
Chancellor upon the plastic mind of the 
{JSrn£c6-.wbo afterwards rent England a&under by 
f nft might. not find it impossible to beheve 
88,35, hflaEd-lewes ftss .to Bacon than to Sir Thomas 

a#" 

Set for tfeejtJfWTttso he was, and will always jKnjain, 
His mflusohe on the search after 
^r.Wj^hro hfsdy/elt than described ; but it will 
lung as the De Augmsntis and 
to inspire Un}ir readers 
apd,aspirations. The Universe 
.ja^jketp itruth-y ignore the moral 
will learstto recognise 
i, ^yhii^WhOpefuUifeW. 4 !Cjd.simplicity ren- 



as 


kindliness to inferiors ; a <desi«&» think well 
towards aHa vast, settne, yet pitying philanthropy if 
lastly, a high tmseKsh and ^liberate purpose, lAngtad- 
hefted to in spite of tfiany temptations, left for a jkne jjiit 
never latterly'•d^erted, and in £he . end returned tOj’after a 
chastening retnbution, with such a Ju^^elt-peniJErice 
that, in sfiite of all shortcomings, the^htmian'heart is' 
drawn towards him rightly or wrongly as '-towardsu,mail 
not only great, but also, in a mannfcr, good. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN BACON’S LIFE,, 
ANf) TIMES. 

A.t) 

Bom (joungeft of eight chlldrfih, six of whom were'by a 
former marriage). £on of Sir Nwhola Bacon, Jan. m ij&J-i 
T he Council of Trent breaks up. . * . . . . 1^63 

Revolted thS Netherlands, Execution of Counts Egmont 
and Horn . . *. . . . . ■ 1566- 

Elizaheth is excommunicated ... . . i.?7o 

*The Turks are defeated off Lepadto .... 1571 
Massacre of St Bartholomew . .... 1572 

Bacon goes to Trinity College, Cambridge . . . 1573 

Union of Utrecht between the seven northern provinces of # 
the Netherlands . . # . . . . ». . 1575 

*He is admitted 1 de societate magistroram' atGfay’slnn 1576 

In France with Sir Amias Paulet.1576-8 

His father dies, and he returns to England . . . 1579 

Admitted ‘ Utter Barrister’ . .... 1582* 

Conspiracies against Elizabeth, The Parliament sanctioht • 
the Voluntary Association formed.11^ defence of Jhe 
Queen, Severe laws passed against Priests and Jesuits 1583-4 
Represents Mefcombe Regis in the Hijuse of Common* . 1584 
William of Qiange assassinated ... . . . 1584 

Writts Litter of Advice to Queen Ehiahet^ . . . 1584 

About this time was wnhen the Greatest Birth of Time J 1585 
Becomes h Bencher of Gray’s Inn. . . . 1586 

Execution of Many Stuart , . . 1 S ®7 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada* , , . . . ( 1588 

Assassination of the Duke of Guise . « . . . 1588 


This is our sfrt But in Bacon’s time thA‘ civil ’ year beganwnth 
March 35, the ‘ historical’ year with January 1, The dates that follow jyill 
be givA according to the modtrn reckoning ’ • 

t Mr Spedding inclines to think thia lett/tr was written by Bacon. 

} Writing re 1635, Bacon sap 1 ft hein^now forty years, as I rem^nbdf, 
since kcomposed a juvenile work an thia 
dence and a magnificent titl\ I named “ 

Life, Volt In p. 533. 1 


subject, which, with gr^t confi-_ 
The .Greatest B*h *f Time 
* • « 
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c K 

A.D. 

Asks the Earl of Leicester* to further a suit uyed in his 
behalf by tssex *; death oPLeicester . . . \ 1588 

Assassination of Henry III by Fnar Clement ... . 1589 ' 

Advertisement touching the Cqptrovcryis of the Church of 

Engfagd * m p * . . . . . . 15^9 

Flizabeth adopts as her ffivounte the Earl of Essex . ^1589 
The clerkship the Council in. the* Star Chamber is 
c gijantec?’to Bacon m reversion . # . . *1589 

A Corfetcnce of Pleasure Containing ' the Praise of Forti¬ 
tude,' *the Praise of Love,' *the Praise of Knowledge,' 
c ' the Praise of the Queen' # . 1593 

Certain Observatupis made vpoit tz Libel f published this 

C present year . 1593 

$ome Members of Parliament are imprisoned for present- 

mg a Petition touching the succession . . . 1593 

Bacon opposes the Government in a speech on a motion 
fof a granof three subsidies payable in four years + • 
he is consequently forbidden to come into the Queen’s 
presence ? .... . 1593 

A true Report of the detestable treason intended by Dr 
< Roderigo Lopez, a physician attending upon the person 
of the Queen's Majesty ... . 1594 

Sues unsuccessfully for the place of A^orney and th«n for 

that of Solicitor-Geneftd.1503-5 

Gesta Grayotum, a Device represented at Gray’s Iny . 1594 
Rebellion ol Tyrone , End of Religious Wars m France . 1595 
Essex makes a present of &n estate'to Bacon to console 
r him for his disappointment; Bacon’ ^Device, written 

for Essex ' .1595 

Alliance between liiz^bcth and^Jenry IV fc . # . . 159^ 

Essays (first edition) with Colors of Good anti Evil and 

Meditatwnes Sana . 1597 

c 

* Mr Spedding info- me that this letter, which fc|s the acquaintance 
qf fi'acon with Essex a uttle earlier thanw r as suppose, was mentioned to 
hm by Mr. Bruce, alt«r the^ublication of his earlier \olumes % 

4 The ‘Libel’ is described by Mr Speddtng as ‘a laboured invective 
the government, ebar^g tipog the Queen and her advisers all the 
evils of England and all the disturbances of Christendom ’ * 

t 'The gentfcraen,’ he^stys in his speech, ‘must sell their plate, fnd the 
fanier* brass pots, ere ♦his wilUbe paid '* 
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Speaks in Parham ^it against Enclosure* . . 

Quarrel between Essex and the QueAi * . . . . 

Edict of Nantes • 

Death of Lord Burgh Ie^ • - • . • • . . 

Victory of Tyrone fo Ireland . • 

Essex jfoes over to Ireland . . 

Essex suddenly makes truce vrtth Tyrone, and returns, 

against orders, to ^nglanfi. 

Essex plac'd unc^r restraint, and not restored to favour, 
though s<A at liberty . \ * . 

Outbreak of Essex hie arraignment (m which Bacon 
takes part) and execution . * . 

tipeaks^gamst Repeal of * Statute of Tillage' . . . 

A declaration of the Practices and Treasons*!tempted and 
committed by Robert , late Earl of Essex, and his Com - 

phees . 

Death of Bacon's brother Antony . 

Hacon mortgages Twickenham Park. 


Death of Elizabeth. 

-Accession of james I. 

Bac€n seeks to get himself recommended to the King's 

favour .• 

About this time comes Vale%ms Terminus, written before 
the Advancement of Learning . * 

The First book*of the Advancement of Learning probably 
written during this year . # * 

Bacon is knighted.. 

A brief discourse touching the happy ^Unt on of the King¬ 
doms of England and Scotland . . ^ , * . 

Hi* desires 'to meddle little 04 he can bt the King's 
emtses, and to 'put his ambition wholly upon kts pen ' 
He is engaged on a work concerning tbj ‘ Invention of 
"* Sciences,' whidj he has digested m two parts,one being 
entitled Intefpretatio Katun r At this\me he pro¬ 

bably wntes the De Interpretatione Ketfurc* Proaemium 
Certain considerations touching the better pacification and 
tdificahonj/ the Church of England .... 
Confetence at Hampton Court, Transla^on of the Bible 
into the Authorised Version , Proclamation of tA A^t 
of UnSbrmity. , . .' 
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1599 
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1601 

fcoi 

1601 

1603 

1603 

1603 

J603 

1603 

1603' 

1603 


I60J 


1604 
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Sir Francis Bacon his Apology tn certain imputations con¬ 
cerning tie late Earl of EsAar, first printed copy is dated iS&t 
Bscon repeatedly chosen to be spokesman for Committees 
ef the House of Commons in penference with the 
Lc#d$. . . . . * . 1664 

Draft by Bacon of An Act for the letter grounding of a 
further Union to ensue between the Kingdoms of England 
1 ,api Sfltland . •. , . * 1604 

Appointed an 'ordinary i^emlfer of the Lea?ned Counsel’ 1604 
Certain Articles or consideration* touching the Unun of 
, the Kingdoms of England andnScotlaryl . . . 1604 

Draft of a Proclanjfihon touchin^*his Majesty's Stile Pre- 


t pared, not used . 1604 

The most humble Certificate or Return of the Comma* 
sioncrs of England and Scotland, authorised to treat of 
an unton for the meal of both realms ajac 1 Pre¬ 
pared but altered . 1604 

Publication 9/ the Advancement of learning . . 1605 

The Gunpowder Plot.1605 

Marriage of Bacon to Alice Barnham .... 160O 
Bacon requests Dr Playfair to translate the Advancement 

of gaming into Latm.1&06 

Bacon made Solicitor-General . ., . • 1607 

Colonisation of Virginia*.1607 

Bacon shows Sir ’Thomas Bodley the Cogitata et Visa de 
‘ Intcrprltahone Natural • , . . . 1607 

Gonvernon of Toby MattHew (onelif Bacon's most inti- 
• mate friends) to theS?omjsh Church ^ . . 1608 

Matthew imprisoned and banished , writes In feheem 
memortam ElftaPethce; Calor et Ertgus; Hislotta 

Q • • 

Soni et'Audilus . . ^ . 1608 

Begins 6 f the true Greatness of the kingdom of Britain , 

The Clerkship of ttfe Star-Chamber falls in . . i6o&- 

Certain consiieratiottTlouching the Plantation % Ireland 


' presented to his Majesty .1609 

Bacon sends to Toby‘ 5 fatthew a part of Jnslaurtitio 
t^ifagna (the part is supfifsei tq.be the Redargutio Ptu- 

losophiarum ).J609 

' Baeon^endst<$RjshopAifclrewesacopyo^ Citato ef Visa, 

Witbfthe last additions’ and amendments . . . 4 ," 1609 






>®tents fa ©axon's Xfae 


xiif. 


He also sends to Toby Matthew his Defsapientia Vet^um 1609 
Twelve years' trucePetween Spam did Holland . . 1609 

Bucon is choseq tjy the Commons as their spokesman for 
presenting a-Petition of <jnevancfs . 16*9 

Sends to Toby Matthew*a MS. supposed jo be the Redar 3 o 
guty Philosophianm . . 1609 

Assassination qf Henry IV. by Eavaillac . . .» 1610 

Newfoundland is colonised .*.' I^t* 

The- thermometer mvehted . ’ ^10 

Death of ifagon's mother . *.1*10 

Writes ? fragment entitle The beginning of tht History 

of Great Britain . . . **.1S10 

JDisputes between Kmg and Parliament . . . . 1610 

Publicafton of the Authorised Version of tha Bible . . 1611 

Death of Salisbury (Cecil). . 1612 

The first English settlement in India is founded at Surat . 1612 
Death of the Prince of Wales ...... 1^12 

Second Edition of the Essays . . . . « 1612 

Writes Dcscnptio Globi IntcUcctualis and Thetr& Cash 1612 

Bacon made Attorney-General. 1613 

Thejpnnccss Elizabeth mames the Elector Palatine . . x6ij 
Michael III. founds the dynasty of the Romanoffs* ip „ 

Russia . . . . ,.1613 

Bacon returned for Cambridge University* . . . 1614 

Napier invents Logarithms.. 1614, 

Prosecution and examination (with torture) of Peacham . 1614 
The ' Addled Parliament' me£ts Apnl % and is dissolved * 

June 7 . . . ,, . . *. . . . 16I14 

Prosecution of Oliver St.John foil seditions libjl concern¬ 
ing the Benevolence t . . . ■ 1615 

The last Assembly of the States^iejeral in France . * . 1615 
Discovery of the murder of Sir Thomas Ovgrbury . .* 1615 

Commencement of Bacon's acquaintance with George 

Vilhers . • . *4 . . . i6*S 

Bacon appointed Privy Councillor . . r 161& 

Coke SispeiMed from his office of Chief Justice of King's 

Bench . . . .».*«*. . • • 1 4 1 ®' 

A letter of advice written by Sir Francis Bacon to the 
Duke of Buckingham m/ieit he became /Sveurite tSh'it\g 
Jamtst. 16I6 
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A D. 

Bacon made Lord itcepet^ .1617 

Episcopacy introduced into Scotland 1 ' . 1&17 

Buckingham alienated by Bacon's opposition Jo (he mar- 
page of Buckingham's brpther wj^h Coke's daughter . 1617 
Buckipgfiam made a Maquis . . * , > . , . i(h8 

Bacon Lord Chancellor * .1618 

Commencement of the Thirty Years'War . , , . . 1618 

^Bacjn crafted Baron Verulam of Vewlam . . 1618 

Execution of Ralegh .{■.*. . *. . . . 1618 

Offlcta! declaration concerning Sir W Ralegh, which' is 
t supposed to have been, in partf compiled by Bacon . 1618 

Bactjn's ‘great siq'jiess' . 1619 

fTie Bohemians offer the crown to the Elector Palatine . 1619 

Anninius is condemned by the Synod of Dort . . . 1619 

(Preparations in Germany to attack the Palatinate , . 1620 

Volunteers levied by Frederick's agents in England . . 1620 

Movement of # the Spanish forces against the Palatinate . 1620 

The King resolves to defend it and To call a Parliament . 1620 


Publication of the Ncrvum Organam and the Paraucue 
To the Novum Organum he prefixed a Proamivm 
beginning with the words Francucus de Vcrulamto etc 
toggavti , a dedfcation to King James , a general Pre¬ 
face ; and an account (entitled l^tstributto Opens) of 
the parts of which tfle! 'instauratio was to consist Of 
these the Novum Organum is the second ; the De 
Augments, which was *3t then published, occiroymg 
- theylace of the first . 1620 

Bacon t reated Viscount St Lilian. t:62o 

Bacon charged by a disappointed suitorwith taking mom v 

for the dispute!? eff Ins suit 1620 

The charge investigated . . 1620 

Bacon'^illness , 1620 

Makes his will . 1620 

The confession am^ humble submission of mtfbie Lord 

, Chancellor ..1621 

Bacon is imprisoned myfie Tower, but almost immediately ' ! 
c' fleased . •%*•«. . • ' 1621 

Retires to Gorhambury. , 1621 

Begun hij hfistory of'&tnry VII. . . , . 1621 





kS&ttts tti'l&atofr f s Htfc £v 

A.D. 

Alienates Buckmeha* by his refasSl 50 sell York Hytue , 1621 
. His pardon is stored at tb? sesd . 1621 

'Consents to part jviett-York House to CranSeld, £ creature 
of Buckingham's,- and thereupon obtains Bujklngham's ' 
help m his suit for leave to come witjjm the verge . > .0 1621 
The Commons make a Protestation oP their Rights, the 
entry of which is torn from tijair journal by the Ring . r62i 
Publishes Henry VII ; sp&ks oljheZ)t AugmentisSsn . ’ 
work in the jjaods of the translators, likely to be pub- 
hsljed’tw the end -of the summer, writes HOforflt Ha- 
turalis, &c., containing Hiftona Ventorum, with titles 
of five similar Histones, jlropcsed to b>l published 
mmth by month , writes the Advertisement touching a 
Holy War . ... 162a 

Parliament is dissolved. . 1622"' 

Writes Histona Vita et Mortis; sues in vam for the Pro- 
vostship of Eton, publishes th» DeAugmentis 
a few lines of the History of Henry VIII. . 1623 

Prince Charles visits Spain to negotiate a marriage with 

the Infanta.1623 

Wjr is proclaimed against Spam and Austria , . . 1684 

The New Atlantis is supposed to have been written abcjitu 
this time, The Apephihfgms . . *, . 3624 

Extinction of hopes of being enabled to'ltvt out of want ; 

his anxiety^iow Is to die out of ignominy . . . 2624-6 

Third edition^ the Essays . . . 1625 

Dies, April 9. f 162b 


The following is a description %iven by Bacon in the 

year 1625, of his intentions with regard te t*s writings 

Most rcvcrunigFather Fulgentio, 

.... / wish to make knowntt) ysur Reference my intentions 

with ftgari to the writings which I meditate and have in hand, 
not hoping to perfect them, lutijfstrinf to try; and because ^uioje 
for posterity, these things requiring ages for their accomplishment 
/ havl thought it best, tha^, to have all offiim, treemikteifinB Latin 
and divtdfd into volumes. The first volume consists of Hu looks 
VOL. I. - a . - - ' ■ , - 




Xti bacon’s &ccAini ef f>is ?S®r&mgs. 

concerning the ' Advatttjment of Learning', ami t!^s,asyoud:rlow, 
is already finished and published, and includes the Partitions of the 
Sciences, which is the first fart 9 f my InstauratiOn. The Novum 
Organum should hgve followed , but / interposed my moral and 
*tptiticul writings, as being nearer reify These tire first, the 
History idle reign of Ifegry the Seventh, King of England, afttr 
which will follow ^hc little took which tn your language youpiave 
called Saggi Morale But I give it a weightier none, entitling 
'itjicmtiful discourses, or the Inwards if Things, But theft dis¬ 
courses hull be both merited m number and much % enlarged in the 
treatment The same volume witl Ctmtain also my littMookgn the 
Wtsdom of the Ancients. And this Volume v (as 1 said ) interposed 
not being a fart of He InstauraiiJh. After this will follow the 
Ntsium Organism, to which there is still a second fart to be aided 
but / have already computed and planned it out in my mtnd w A nd 
•Iihthis manner the Second Part of -the Ifistauration will be com¬ 
pleted, As for the Third Part, namely, the Natural History, that 
is plainly a viogk for a king or a Pope, or some college or order, 
and it canncispe done as tU should be by a private mans industry 
And those portions iihicA I lave published, concerning Hands and 
concerning Life and Death, are net history pure, because of the 
axxdtns and greater observations that arc inter posed but they am a 
kind of ug-tgffgmtxed of natural history, and a rude and imperfect 
form of that intellectual machine>y whyyh profit ly belongs to the 
Fourth Part of the Instcfuration Next therefore will come the 
Fourth Part itself, wherein will he shram many examples of the 
Machine, more exact and mfn applied to the rules gp Induction. 
In'the Fifth Place weB, the S/gk vh>th 1 have entitled the 
' Precursors of the Sccottff Pkilhopky,' wbeoh will contain my dis¬ 
coveries contcrrSng vgru< asejonit', suggested by the experiments them¬ 
selves, that they may ; ft raistfi <jr it were f,nd, sc,( up, hie fallejt 
pillars • ani this I haves# damns tfaePiffi.Airt of my Instaura- 
tion Le&t comes the' If dud PftfysjMgyPtiseff, the Sixth Part of 
the Instaurttfbon, qf ignUh ‘I huiAippItfppup tfl hope, but it may 
be thst the aged and Aplenty lailt Nevertheless 

us He Precursors—ftpea^ only of titsssidj^dk inmost touch on the 
UnrimatiticssifNtilure^-nti slight fialgMWlhi’XtnU be laid fir the 
Sme *4 Philosophy. 


iikyToL ta. gp.,sji-». 
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The Right Honvurable my very good Lcrd the Duke 
.of Buckingham his Grace , Lord High Admiral 
of England. 

Excellent Loro, 

Salomon says, A good name is as a precious ointment , 
and I assure myself such will your (brake's name be with 
posterity. For your fortune and merit both have been 
eminent, and you have planted things like to last. I 'do 
now publish my Essays, which, of all my*works, huwe 
been most current, for that, as it seems, they come home 
to men’s business and bosoms. I^have enlarged them 
both in number and weight, so "that they are indeed a 
new work I thought it therefore agreeable to my 
affection and obligation to your Grace, to prefix your 
name before them both m English aid in Lutuf> For I 
do conceive that the Latin Volumte of themj^idng in the 
universal language) may last^as long as books last. My 
Instauration I dedicated to the King ; m'y History of 
Henry the Seventh (which I liave now also 
into Latin) and my portion/of Natural History, to the 
.Prince; and these I dedicate.to your Grace, being of the 
"TTest fruits that, by the good increase which God gives to 
my pen and labours, I could^yield. Gjd lead your Grace 
by the hand. 

Your Grace’s most obliged ancf faithful seryfnt, 

Fr. St. Alban. 
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<&f Crurtj 

Wha^T is Truth ? said jesting Pilate; an4 would not stay 
for an answer. Certainly there be that delight in giddi¬ 
ness, and count it a bondage to fix ^ belief; affecting 
free-will in thinking, as well as in acting. And,,though 
the sects of philosopheis of thal kind begone, yet tfflere 
remain certain discoursing wits -which are ofjfje’same 
veins; though there be not so much blood in them as 
was in those of the ancients. ^3ut it is not’only the 
difficulty and labour which men ttfke in finding o\t *f 
truth—nor, again, that, when it is^ound, it imposeth upon 
men’s thoughts—that doth bring#lies in favour; but a 
natural though corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the 
later school of the Grecians examineth tlje flatter, and 
is at a stand to think what should be iijjt, that men 
should love lies, where neither*they nTake for plegitre, 
as with poets, nor with advantage, as with the merchant, 
but for the lie's sake. But I cannot lell: this same truth 
Is a naked and open daylight, that d«th not 
masques and mummeries, <wd, triumphs. of the 
half so stately andrdaintily^as^amdle^ghts. 
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'perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that .sheweth best 
by day; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or 
carbuncle that sheweth best in varied lights. A mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, 
B.that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, 
.'pattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 
'number of Then poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, f.nd unpleasing to themselves 3 One 
the fathers, in great seventy, called poesy vtnum dee- 
.VtOHUff, because ii filleth the imagination, and yet it is but 
'with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth 


through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in and settleth 
in it, that doth the hurt such as we spake of befoie. But 
25 howsoever these things are thus in men’s depraved judg¬ 
ments and affections, yet truth, which only doth judge 
itself,,teacheth that the inquiry of truth (which is the 
Jcw-making, or woomg of it) the knowledge of truth 
is the presence of it) and the belief of truth 
is the fnjoying of it) is the sovereign good of 
fecdoan nature. The first creature of God, in the works 
af.tbe&ys, was the hgb.t of the sense ; the last was the 


fight of reason ; and his Sabbath work, ever since, is the 
jHuStinarion of-his spirit First he breathed light upon 
tbe’matter, or chaos ; then he breathed light 
•the face of man; and still he breatheth and mspireth 
Hgfet iptojthe face of his chosen. The poet, that beauti- 

N ; was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith 
A It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
skips loit upon the sea, a pleasure to 
'■dew Op a castle, and to see the battle , 
es ifltreof below; but no pleasure is com- 
4$ttg upon the vantage ground of truth 
dnsfliar^ded, and where the air is always 
ijtttdio set the errors, and wanderings. 
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and mists, and tempests, in the vale below; so always 
that* this prospect be with pitv, and not‘with swelling- <ir 
pride. Certainly it is heavenpjpon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in chari^', rest in providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth. 

To pass fr^m theological and philosophical truth to 
the truth of clyil business, it will be acknowledged, even 
by those tliat practice it not, that clear and rtmnd deal¬ 
ing is the honour of man’s nature, and that mixture of 
falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which . 6 
may make.the metal work the better, bftt l^embajefh it 
For these winding and crooked courses are the goings of 
thd serpent, which goeth basely upon the belly, and not 
upon th$ feet There is no vice that doth So*cover a 
man with shame as be found false awl perfidious; 
and therefore Montaigne jsaith prettily, v^fen he inquired’ 
the reason'why the word of the lie sbCuld be such a di&* 
grace and such an odious charge—saith ho If it be well 
weighed, to say that a man licth, is as much as to toy, 
that he is brave towards God.* and a ccfvard to'wfiPdt 
man ; for a he faces God, and shrinks from trtdru . Surely 
the wickedness of falsehood an<^ breach of faith cannot 
possibly be so highly expressed as in that it shall jje thfe 
last peal to call the judgments o^^od upon the gofer*.; 
tions of men : it being foretold, that when Christ contethyi 
He shall not findfaith upon the earth. - - ^ 



II 

m iDeatfj 

MEN fear dea'Ji as children fear tb go in the dark ; hnd 
as that natural fliai in children rs increased with tales, so 
Is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the 
■wages of sin ahd passage to another world, is holy and 
j religious; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, 
is v&ak. Yet if. religious meditations there is sometimes 
mixture of vanity and of -superstition. You shall read in 
some of the friars’ books of mortification, that a man 
shoulc} think with himself what the pain is, if he have but 
10 hfc ftfigeris end pressed or tortured, and thereby imagine 
what the ^ains of death are when the whole body is cor¬ 
rupted and dissolved; *wben many times death passeth 
with less pain than the torthre of a limb. For the most 
vital parts arej not the quickest of sense : and by him 
is that^ spake^oif y a philosopher and natural man, it was 
well Vid, Pompa mortis ntagis terret quam mors ipsa. 
Groans, and convul|ioRS, and a discoloured face, and 
friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, 
afiew death terribft. 

It is worthy the observing, that there is no passion in 
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the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the 
fear of death - : and therefore Death is, no such terrible 
enemy when a man hath so inany attendants about him 
that can win the dombat of him. Revenge triumphs 
over death; love slights it ; honour aspireth to it; grief q 
flieth to it; fear preoccupateth it; nay, we read, after 
Otho flie Erfperor had slam himself, pity (which is the 
tenderest gf affections) provoked many to die out of mere 
compassion to their sovereign, and gs the truest sort of 
followers. Nay, Seneca adds niceness and satiety: * 
Cogiia quymdiu cadent feceris ; mori nclle.non tantum 
fortis, aut miser, sed etiam fastidiosus pjltst. A man 
would die, though he were neither valiant nor miserable,, 
only upgn a weariness to do the same thing so*oft,over 
and over. It is no less worthy to obseraf, how little jj 
alteration in good spirits {he approaches^ death make; 
for they appear to be the sahie men up<to tb$ last instant;"' 
Augustus Caesar died in a compliment: Livia, conjiigii 
nostri memor vive, et vale. Tiberius in dissimulation, *$) ■ 
Tacitus saith of him, 7am Tiifenum vire^ et corpus,‘non 4 * 
dissimulate, deserebant. Vespasian in a jejt^ Sitting 
upon the stool, Utputo Dtusfio. Gallia with a sentence, 
Feri, si ex re sit popuh Romani,' holding forth‘hi s’ neck, 
Septimius Severn 9 in dispatch, Adede, si quid mihi^stgt 
agendum. And the like. 4 . 

Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon 
(kafh, and by their great' preparations made it appear 
more fearful Better saith he Qui finem vitc^ extremum 
inter mantra ponat Naturce. It'is as natuj^l to die as to 
be bom . and to a little infant, perhSps, th£ one is as,* 
painful as the other. He that'djfs in an earnest pursuit, 
is. like -one that is wounded in hot blood: who, for the 
time, scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a ilfcd fix^ 
and bent upon somewhat that H good doth, avertfthe 
dolours of diath. .But, above all, believe it, the sweetest 
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canticle is, Nunc dimittis , when a man hath obtained 
worthy ends and expectations. Death Hath this also, 
that it openeth the gate to (good fame, and extinguished 
envy: 


—Extmctus amabttur K idim. 



©m'tp tn fteligum 

Religion being the chief band of human society, it is a 
happy thing when itself is well contained within the foe 
band flfrunity. The quarrels and divisions about religion 
were, evils unknown ’to the heathen, Tffe reason was, 
because the religion of'the heathen cfmsisted rather in 5 
rites and ceremonies than in any cfonstaSt belief. For 
you may imagine what kind of faith theirs was, when 
the chief doctors and father* of their church were the 
poets. But the true God had this attribute that lie is 
a jealous God ; and, therefore his worship a*d religion 10 
will endurfe no mixture nor partner. We shall therefore 
speak a-few words concerning the Unity of the Qhurch ; 
what are the Fruits thereof ; whyrthe Bounds; aniwhat* 
the Means. 

The Fruits o^Unity (next iftito the well-pleasing of 15 
God which is all in all) are two ; the one towards those 
that are without the Church,.the othe% tawards those 
that are within. For the former ; # it is* pertain, that 
heresies and schisms are of all others the greatest 
scandals, yea, more than corrtptjon of manners. For 10 
as in the natural body a wound or solution of.continuity 
is worse than a corrupt humour, so iit the spiritual. 
that nothing doth so much keeptoen out of the Churchy, 
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and dnve men out of the Church, as breach of unity. 
, 5 And, therefore, whensoever it cometh to that pass that 
one spith, Ecce in deserto, another saith, Ecee in pene- 
tralibus, —that is, when some men seek Christ in the 
conventicles of heretics, and others ill an outward face 
of a Church—that voice had need continually to sound 
J= in men's ears, Noltlc exire. The Doctor < 5 f r the Gentiles 
(the propriety of whose vocation drew him (0 have a 
special care of those without) saith '"If a heathen come 
in, and hear you splak with several tongues , will he not 
say that you are mad? And certainly it is little better 
35 when atheistssand profane persons do hear o( so many 
discordant and contrary opinions in religion; it doth 
« avert th^n from, the Church, and maketh them to sit 
down in the fiair of the Corners. ,lt is but a liglit thing 
lo be vouched \gso serious a matter, but yet it expressed 
40 well the deformity ^ there is a Master of scoffing, that in 
his catalogue *of books of a feigned library, sets down 
this title of a book, The Morris Dance of Heretics. 
Forjjndeed, every sect of dem have a diverse posture, 
■or cringe, by themselves; which cannot but move den¬ 
ts sion in wofldhngs and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn hply things. • 

As, for the Fruit towards those that are within, it is 
peice) which containetnVnfinite blessings. It establish¬ 
ed faith; it kindleth charity ; the outward peace of the 
50 Church distilled into peace of conscieite, and it turned 
de labours of writing and reading controversies into 
treatises of ifiortification mid devotion.' 

CopcerniBg"de Bounds, of Unity, the true placing of 
dem imported exceedingly. There appeaf to be two 
55 extremes} for to certain zelants all speech of pacification 
is odious. *Is it p%acc, Jehu f What hast thou to do 
ufth^peaci} tuns thee behind me. Peace is not 
<&e matter bat following and party, Contrariwise, 
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certain Laodicean s and lukcwirm persons think they 
m^y accommodate points of religion by middle ways, & 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements, as tf 
they would make an arbitrement between God and man. 
Both these extrerrfbs are to be avoided ; which will be 
done if the league of Christians, penned by our Saviour 
Himself, were'in the two cross clauses thereof soundly 65 
and plainly expounded . He that is not with us it against 
us, and again, H? that is not against us ts with ut ; 
that is, if the points fundamental, Jnd of substance in 
religion, were truly discerned and distinguished from 
points not merely of faith, but of opinion, order, fir good 70 
intention. This is a thing may seem to many a matter 
tri, "aland done already, but if it were done*less par¬ 
tially, lTwould be embraced more generall;^ 

Of this I may give o^ily this advice, Recording to my 
small model. Men ought to take hegd of rending God's 75 
Church by two kinds of controversies. The one is, 
when the matter of the point controverted is too small 
and light, not worth the heat Snd strife about it, kmjlled 
only by contradiction. Fqpr, as it is note! by one.of the 
.fathers, Christs coat indeed had no seam , hut tfte Church's 80 
V csture was of divers colours, -whereupon he saith, In 
\este vanc/as sit, sdssimtfnon stir, they be two*tJungs, # 
jnity and Uniformity. The otlfer is, when the rfatter 
tf the point controverted is great, but it is driven to an 
«o\£r-great subtilt)* and obscurity, so that it becometh a"S3 
thing rather ingenious than substantial A man that is 
of judgment and understanding shall *>nfetimes hear 
ignorant men differ, and kno\^ well withiif himself that 
those whidh so differ mean one thing, and y*t they 
themselves would never agree. * And if it come so to 90 
pass in that distance of judgment.whjjth is between man 
and man, shall we not think that t God above, that IpoHs 
the heart, doth not discern that frail men, in'some of' 
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* mteB ^ aato ' thing, and accepted 
■9! of both? The nature pf-such controversies is excel!Ldv 
expressed by St Paul 'in the warning and p re tept that he 

S?"*, 7 * Dr ’ i “w°™ i «L f 

* * #/ ! ! Pfi°st ( iones foist nmim snenUat. Men create 
oppositions which are not, and put them into new terms so 
»ec fexed as, whereas the meaning ought to govern the terai 

t ; 0 S Pferes f ?0V , e r eth *! meanin «' ^re be also’ 
wo false P&ces, or Unities, the. one, when the peace is 

grounded but upon an implicit ignorance (for ail colours 

wdl agree in the dark) ; 'the other'when it is pieced up 

’° r 2“ * < ^ 0et ad ® isSlaD ctmtrari es in -fundamental 
pomtt For truth and falsehood in such things trc ' 
hte fedron and clay, in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image : the^may cleave but they.will not Incorporate 

»obewS^r^ Mean30f h'mfy, meh must 

beware, that in the procuring or wmag of religious 

^dnfhV, n0t d ‘ SSOlVe “ d deface 3wsof charity 

Cbri r hUh1 ^ t ° Ctety ‘ ‘ There h* two 3w 9 r <is amongst 
Christians, the spiritual and, the.«mporal, and both ha°v 

their due offhand place m #e of religion 

*** ^ the-third sword, which is 

2®?** wars, or ^sgngfcary ^seoitfons to force 
cogences («* * bfefc fee, of oven scandal 

bkjphttmy, or lotrfjniiftfteKtf waQtke. aiakw the 

? ^m£LlT tSh conspiracies- 

^I*’’''? iftt0 hands, 

m the hkdj teMiSg to toe-subversion of atf governrnenr 

«he tabfoagamst the. second , and soto -consider 

*&i^ ri5 S n8> ‘ < *l* We for ? a 'that they are men. 

he ^ eld the'aet of Aga- 
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Tanlnm rdtgio foiuit ptadere maicrum. 

What would be ha"?e said, if be "h^d known of the 
massacre in France, or the powder 1 treason of England ? 130 
He would have been seven times more Epicure and - 
atheist than he -was. For'as the temporal sword is to 
be drawn witlj great circumspection-in-cases of religion, 
so it is a thing iponsttouS to put it into the hands of the 
common people, J.et that fee left to the Anabaptists and 135 
other furies. It was a gTeat blasphemy when the devil 
said, I will ascend and be like the Highest , but it‘is 
greater tjasphemy to personate God.and bring him'in 
saying, / will descend and be like the pnnfe of darkness. 
And what is it better, to make the cause of religion to 140 
descej^ to the cruel and execrable actions of murdering 
princes, butchery of people, and subvtrsioa^f states and 
governments? Surely this is to bring mown the Holy 
Ghost, instead ‘of the likeness of a dove, ip the shape of 
a vulture or raVen; and to set out of the bark of a 14s 
Christian Church a flag of a bark of pirates and assas¬ 
sins. Therefore it is most necessary that the Clyirch 
by doctrine andMetfse, princes by the& sword,.and all 
learnings—both, Christian ttf»d moral.—as by’the'ir Mer¬ 
cury rod, do damn and.iend to hel^fbr ever-those facts 150 
and opinions tending to, tife'Sy'pROrt of the satne.’afi hatl^ 
been already in good part done. Surely in councils con¬ 
cerning religion, that counsel o£ the- Apostle would be. 
‘prefixed, Ira koHims non imflet justitiam Bet. And 
it was a, notable observation of a wise father and ho **J- 
less ingenuously confessed, “{fiat ■ thbse \odich held and ' 
persuaded pressure */ ectrkitntxt,- vSfri comOnttly inter¬ 
ested (herein thernsrh/esfor thei{ own ends. 



IV 

0f JUbeitge 

Revenge is a\ind of wild justi<^e, which the more man's 
nature rtms to, the piore ought law to weed it out. For 
qs for the first wrong, it does but offend the law; but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of office. Cer- 
5 tamly, in takirfg revenge,'" a man is but even with his 
enemy, but m pissing it over, he is superior; for it is a 
prince's pin to pardon . and Salomon, I am sure, saith, 
It is the glgry of a matt to pass by an off met. 

Tljtrt which is part is gone' and. irrevocable, and 
io wise fnen have enqugh to do with things present and to 
come ; therefore they dq but trifle with themselves, that 
labour in past matters. There is no man doth a wrong 
for the wrong’s sake, but thereby to purchase himself 
profit, or pldhsifre, or honbur, or the like; therefore why 
is should I be.angry with ajnan for loving himself better 
than p»? And if any man should do Wrong, merely out 
of ill-nature, why, yet*it is but like the thorq -or briar, 
which prick and scratch, because they can do no other. 

most tolerable $ort of revenge is for those Wrongs 
3 o»which there is no 1 »W to remedy : but then, let -a man 
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take heed the revenge be such* as there no law to 
punish ; else g. man’s $nemy is still beforehand, and it is 
two' for one t 

Some, when they take revenge,’are desirous the party 
should know whence it cometh. This is the more =? 
generous. For the dfelight seemeth to be not so much in 
doing tfie hui^as m making the party repent. But base 
and crafty cowards are like the arrow’that flieth In the 
dark. 

Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had «a desperate saying 30 
against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those wrongs 


were unpardonable. You shall read ^Saith he) tfyat we 
arg commanded to forgive our enemies ; out you never 
read that we are commanded to forgive our friends. ' But 
yet thf^tpirit of Job was in a better tune^ Shall wc 35 
(saithjie) take good aPGod’s hands, and ncpbe content to 
take evil also ? And soV>f friends m a proportion. This 
is certain, tbat a man that studieth revenge keeps his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do well. 
Public revenges are for the m^st part foijunate ; as^that 40 
for the death of Ccesar ; for the death qj Pertmax ;• for 
the death of Henry the Third of France; gnd*many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so. Nay rather, 
vindicative persons live the life of witches, whb, as they 
are mischievous, end they mf^unate. 4 s 
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It was anE^ii speech of Seneca (after the manner of 
the Stoics), thJi the good things which belong to Pros¬ 
perity are to fa wished, but the good things that belong to 
Adversity are to be admired. Bona rerum secundarutn 
t optabiha, adversarum mirabilia. Certainly, if miracles 
be the command over nature, they appear most in Ad- 
vejett). It is yet a higher speech of his than' the other 
(much too high for a heathen), It is true greatness to 
have in one the frailty of .a man, and the security of a 
<dfj. (Very magnum, habere fragihtatem homims, secun- 
iatew Da. This would have done belter in poesy, where 
.transcendencies are more allowed; and the poets, indeed, 
l&vb been busy with it. For it is in effect the thing' 
wich is figured in that ( strange fiction of the ancient 
j 5 poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery, nay, and 
to have sortie approach tt the state of a Christian : that 
Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom 
human nature ts reffresented), sailed the length of the 
gfeat ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher ; lively describing 
,» ( - 4 'hi!>tian resolution,.that saileth in the frail bark of the 
fiwjh thorough the waves of the world. 
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But to speak in a mean. The virtue of Pppsperity i? 
temperance ; 'the virtu'e of Adversity is /ortitude: whlcfe 
in morals it the more heroical Virtue. Prosperity is tft$ 
blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing, »J 
of the New . which c^rneth the greater benediction, and 
the clearer reflation of God's favour. Yet even in the 
Old T?stament,jf you listen to David's harp, you shall 
hear as many hearsedike airs as carols ; and the pencil 
of the Holy Ghost hath laboured moje in describing the.30 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon, Prijs- 
penty is pot without many fears and distastes* and 
Adversity 19 not without oomf^rts and hoj!bs. W^. see 
in'needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleasing to 
have lively work upon a Sad and solemn gr^iAd,than 35* 
to have a dark and rpelancholy work upor- a lightsome 
ground Judge, therefore of the pleasure of the heart by 
the pleasure of the eye. Certainly vig:ue*is Jike precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed ; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 40 
best discover virtue. . 


Uttarpar;; Jiiy- 'Ttra Public Lily; 
Accn. 




VI. 

Simulation anU Btsfsitmula^on 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy, or wisdom. 
For it asketfi a stftng wit and a strong heait to know 
when ta tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the 
weaker sort of politicians that are the greatest dis- 
s sediblers. 

Tacitus saith, Livia sorted-well vrith the arts of her 
husband and dissimulation of her sou ; attributing arts of 
policy to Augustus ynd dissimulation to Tiberius. And 
afgaia, when Mutiantb encotirageth Vespasian to take 
to arms against Vrtollius, he saith, We rise not against the 
piercing judgment qf? Augustus, nor the extreme t autiot^. 
or closeness of Tiberius. These properties of arts or 
policy, and dissimulation and closeness, are indeed 
habits an$ °facu^ties several, and to be distinguished. 
15 For i^a man have that penetration of judgment as he can 
discern what things £rti to be laid open, and what to be 
secreted, and what to be shewed at half-lights, and to 
Th^m and when (wliich indeed are arts of state, and 
arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them), to him a habit 
m of dissimulation is a hindrance and a poorness. But if a 
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man cannot obtain to ahat judgment, then it is left to 
him generally* to be close, and a dissembler. For where 
a man cannot choose or vary in particulars, there it is 
good to take the safest and wariest way in general, like 
the going sWtly by bjie that cannot well see. Certainly 35 
the ablest me| that ever were have had all an openness 
and frdnknesS of dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity, Bui th^n they were like horses well managed; 
for they could tell passing well when to stop or turn . and, 
at such times when they thought the case indeed required y 
dissimulatjpn, if then they used it, it <iaine to pass that 
the former opinion, spread abroad, of th^r good faith 
and clearness of dealing, made them almost invisible. 

Tljgje be three degrees of this hiding and vgiftng of a 
man’s self: the first, Closeness, Reservation and Secrecy, 3; 
—■when a man leaveth {fimself without observation, or 
without hold to be taken, what he 1%; the .second, Dis¬ 
simulation, in the negative,—when a man lets fall signs 
and arguments that he is not that he is ; and the third, 
Simulation, in the affirmative,—tohen am® industriously m 
and expressly feigns and pretends to be tflat he is cot 
For the first of these, Secrecy; it is indeed*the virtue 
of a confessor. And assuredly the secret mas' heareth 
many confessions; for who will opcff*himself to a 4 )l|b 
or a babbler ? But if a man be thought secret, it mviteth c 
discovery, as the more close air. suclfeth in the more 
•opeh. And, as in confession the revealing is not for 
worldly use, but for the ease of a map’s heart, so, secret 
men come to the knowledge of many things fa that kind, 
while men rather discharge they rmfid? than impart their y 
minds. In few words, mysteries are due to Secrecy. 
Besides (to say truth) nakedness is* uncomely as well in 
mind as in body ; and it addeth small reverence to 
men’s manners and actions, if t^ey be not tltog'Shoa 
open. As for talkers, and futile persons, they art com-* 
VOL. I. C 
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monly vain and credulous witha . For he that talketh 
whftt he knoweth, will also talk what, he ijioweth not. 
Therefore set it down, that an habit of stcruy is both 
politic anil moral. And in this part it is ■good that a 
fo roan’s fape give his tongue leave to speak. Fof the dis¬ 
covery of a man’s self, by the tracts of his countenance, 
is a great weakness and betraying; by how much it is 
many times more nihiked and believed than a man’s 
words. 

65 ' For the second, 13 which is Dissimulation, it followeth 
many times upon Secrecy, by a necessity. So that he 
that will be a cret, must be a dissembler in some degree. 
For men are too cunning to suffer a man to keep an in- 
differenfccarriage between both, and to be secret, without 
70 swaying tfrt- balance on cither side. They will so beset 
a man with questions, and drauf him on, and pick it out 
of him, that, without an absurd silence, he must show an 
inclination one way ; or if he do not, they will gather as 
much by his silence as by his speech. As for equivoca- 
75 tions, or omcuJius speeches, they cannot hold out long. 
So thqt no man can be secret, except he give himself a 
little scop* of dissimulation ; which is, as it were, but the 
skirts or train of secrecy. 

But for the thftd degree, which is Simulation and 
faSse 1 profession, that "'I hold more culpable, and less 
politic; except it be in great and rare matters. And, 
therefore, a general custom of Simulation {which is this. 
last degree) is a vice rising either of a natural falseness, 
or fearfulne-s, or of a mind that hath some main faults, 
85 which because a man mu^t needs disguise, it maketh him 
practise simulation in other things, lest his band should 
be out of ure. 

The great advantages of Sitaulation and Dissimula- 
f’om.are three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and to 
surprise; for where a-man’s intentions ^re published, it 
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is an alaruro to.cjtll up’all that are against them. The 
sectmd is, to reserve to a man’s self a .ftir retreat; for if 
a man engage himself by a manifest declaration, he must 
go through^ Or takq a falL The third is, the better to 
discover, the mind of another; for to him that opens him- 9; 
self mfn wdi* hardly show themselves adverse, but will 
(fair) let him go^n, and turn their freedom of speech to 
freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd 
proverb of thi' Spaniard, till a lie and find a troth : as if 
there were no way of discovery but by Simulation. Thtre n 
be also three disadvantages to set lt’evej. The first, 
that Simulation and Dissimulation commonly carry with 
them a show of fearfulness, which, in any business, doth 
spod ^fe%feathers of round flying up to- the r< 9 rk. , The 
second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of n 
many, that perhaps woul!l Otherwise co-ojierate with him, 
and makes a man walk almost aloife to Ms own ends. 
The third, and greatest, is, that it depriveth a man of 
one of the most principal instruments foyaction ; which 
is trust and belief. The best composition and temjftra- 1 
ture is to have openness in fame and opinion ;.sec?ecy in 
habit; dissimulation in seasonable use ; and a power to 
feign, if there be no remedy. 



VII 

$3arrnts anti 

The jijys of parents are secret, and so are tfreir griefs 
and fears. They canhot utter the one, nor they will not 
utter the other. Children, sweeten labours, but they 
make irhVorttines more bitter; they increase th^ cares 
5 of life, but they mitigate the remembrance of death. 
The perpetuity by generation is f common to beasts; but 
memory, merit, e and noble works, are proper to men. 
And surely a man shall see the noblest works and 
foundations have proceeded from childless men, which 
io haw sought to express the images of their minds, where 
those of their'bodies have failed. So the care of pos¬ 
terity is most in them that have no posterity. They 
that are the first raisers of their houses are most in- 
dplgfcnt towards their children, beholding them as the 
15 continuance, not only of their kind, but of their work ; 
and so both children'and creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children is many times unequal, and sometimes 
unworthy, S^pScially in'the mother; as Salomon saith, 
» A wise son rejoitfth the ? father , but an ungracious son 
shames the mother. A man shall see, where there is a 
hems? full of Children; one or two of the eldest respected, 
and the youngert made wantons; but in the midst 
■o0iSe„ftBt art as it were forgotten, who, many times, 
*s nevertheless, prove the best 
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The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their 
children, is a harmful error, makes the 4 n base, acquaints 
them with'shifts, makes them sort with mean company, • 
and piakes them sqrfeit more when they come to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best when men keep their 3 1 
authority towards their children, but not their purse. 
Men "have a fo^ish manner (both parents, and school¬ 
masters, and servants), m creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers during* childhood; which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, Snd 3 
disturbetfofamilies. 

> The Italians make little difference between children 
and nephews, or near kinsfolk; but, so they 1 ^ of the 
lumpp*h|y care not, though they pass not though their 
own body. And, tc say truth, m nature it is much a like 4 
matte* : insomuch that Ve see a nepherv sometimes re- 
sembleth. an uncle, or a kinsman, ftiore fhan his own 
parent, as the blood happens. 

Let parents choose betimes ihe vocatiyis and courses 
they mean their children should take; fog then they*are 4 
most flexible. And let them not too much apply them¬ 
selves to the disposition of their children, as^ thinking 
they will take best to that which t>ey have most ipind 
to. It is true that, if the affection or aptness of tie 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not' to cross : 
it; but generally the precept is ’good, Optimum dige> 
suave et faale illud faciet consuetude. Younger brothers 
are commonly fortunate, but seldom or never where the- 
elder are disinherited 
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He that hath wife and childrep hath given hostages to 
fortune; for c the>y aye impediments to great enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, 
and' 1 0/ greatest great for the public, have proceeded 
5 frojn the unnWried or Childless men; which,'both in 
affection and^means, have married and endowed the 
public. Yet it were great reason that those that have 
children should hive greatest care of future times ; unto 
vdiieh they' know*-they must transmit their dearest 
10 pledges., 

Some there are, wjjo, though they lead a single life, 
yet theif thptf^hts do end with themselves, and account 
futine times itnpertinencies. Nay, there are some other 
thaC aC^oufit ftife and children but as bills of charges. 
15 Najy tpore, there axe spine foolish rich covetous men 
that take a pnde in having fio children, because they 
may be thought so amCh the richer. For, perhaps, they 
, have heard s£»me,tal^;, Such a one is a 'great rich man , 
«ran§, another excdpt to.it, Yep, but he hath a great charge 
'to of children, as if, it* were an abatement tb bis riches. 
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But die most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, 
especially in certain self-pleasmg and humorous minds, 
which am so sensible of every restraint, as they will go ■ 
near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds and* 
shackles; - - 2 j 

Unmarried men are best fnends, best masters, best 
servants; but tjot always best subjects. For they are 
light to run away : and almost all fugitives are of that 
condition, A single life doth well with churchrden ; fsr 
charity tfill hardly water the ground where it mustdirst 30 
fill a podL It is indifferent for judges and magistrates; 
far if they be facile and corrupt, you shalAave a sen-ant 
1 fee times worse than a wife. For soldiers,'! find fee 
genewl^ commonly, in their hortatives, put raen in mind 
of their wives and children ; and I thmk the despising 35 
of marriage among lie* Turks maketh the vulgar soldier 
more base. 

' Certainly wife, and children are a kind of discipline 
of humanityand single mgn, though, they be many 
times more charitable, because their ^means ar« less 
exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are morp crtel and 
hard-hearted (good to make severe inquisitors), because 
their tenderness- is not so oft jelled upo*h. Grave 
natures, fed by custom, and therefore constant, «r« 
commonly kmng husbands, as was said of Ulysses, 45 
Vetvlam .svatn fratulit immortaliiati. Chaste women 
are often proud and froward, as presuming upon the 
merit of their chastity. It is one of thj best bonds, 
both of chastity and obedience, in the wif^ if she thinks 
her husband wish; which she will fiever do if she find 50 
him jealous. 

Wives are young men’s mistfesses, companions for 
middle age, and old men’s nurses; *so as a man Huy 
♦have a quarrel 'to marry, when he wilL But.yet h? wftSj 
reputed one of She wise men that roadf answer to the 55 
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question when a man should malty —A young men no 
yet, an eider magnet at all. It is often seen that bat 
husbands have very good wives; whether it* be that ii 
raiseth the price of their husbands’ kmdntss when ii 
& comes, or that the wives take a pride in their patience. 
But this never fails, if the bad husbands were of their 
own choosing, against their friends’ consent; for then 
they will be sure to make good their own folly. 



IX 

There be none of the affections which have been noted 
to fascinate or bewitch, but Love*anfl Envy. They 
both have vehement wishes; they frame themselves 
readily into imaginations and suggestions, and they come 
easily into the eye, especially upon the Presence o^the 5 
objects : which are the points that conduce to fascination, 
if any such thing there be. We see, likewise, the Scrip¬ 
ture calleth envy an evil eye-, and^he astrologers call 
the evil influences of the stars evil aspects; so that* still, 
there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy', 10 
an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Nay, *or»e have 
been so curious as to note that the times when the stroke 
or percussion of an envious eye dotfrjnost htfrtjafe when 
the party envied is beheld in glory or triumgm- For that 
sets an edge upon envy; and,<be«de?, at suCh time, the 15 
spirits of the person envied do gome ftrlh-moetlhCD the 
©utwa?d parts, and so meet-the blo%. >/ ■ ■ 

But leaving these curiosities (though not *nworthy-<£> 
be thought on in fit place), we wdl handle • 3 MtiJ'pe&e 0 y 
are a-bt Ux envy oilers ; what persons are fiost subject'-#? » 
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M envied them elves ; arid what t&r dtfitifoa. between 
public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth 
virtue in othets. For men's minds will ‘fetter feed upon 
•s their own’good, or upon . other’s eSil; and who wanteth 
the ope’wili prey upon the other; and fefroso is, out of 
hope to attain another’s virtue, will segk to come at evep 
hand, by depressing another's foouhp, 

A man that is <busy and inquisitive is commonly en- 
30 vinus. For to }mow much of ofber men's matters cannot 
be because ail that ado may, Concern his Own estate. 
Therefore It* must needs be that he taketh a kind, of 
play-pleasure "in looking upon the fortunes of others. 
Neither Wan he that mindeth but his own bu^in&s find 
is much matter' for envy. For envy is a gadding passion, 
and walketh the streets, and d 5 th not keep home; Non 
est curioyusyqmn ttJent sit malevolus. . ( 

Men of ndble birth are npted to be envious tabards 
new men when they rise, jar -the distance is altered : 
40 and.it ia like g deceit of the eye. that, when others.come 
on,ttfiey tjiink themselves go back, ” ' 

hJpfcpned persons, and eunuchs, and tM men/ and 
bastatdsi ’sutt envious. For he that canflot possibly mend 
his own ait, Will do'what he can to tb^air' apother’s: 
45 er cep ttb$ee.defects light Upon a very brave and-heroical 
nature’, which thinketlf to make his natural wants .part 0 f 
his honour; jn that it should be said that an eunuch, or 
a lamp raan^ did such great mhtters; affecting’ die honour 
of a miracle <; as it was in Narses the eunuch, andAgeei- 
50 Ians and Tumerlahe, tbatowere lame men. 

Thfe same is the casf of "ben that rise after calamities 
and misfortunes,. F fir 'they ,are ! as, men fadfet- but with 
t£e times, and, tbinkcotitfe raed’k harms4Tje®pScfe of 
<heh omsuMrtnga.; 

55- They that,feint to excel inrtfto inadj misery $itt of 
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levity and iada-glgry, af: ever enviohs, For they cannot' 
want wodt£-il being impossible but rfymy, income one' 
of those tl§ngs, should surpass them. Which was-the 
character of Adrian the emperor, that mortally envied 
poets and painters,* pnd artificers in works wherein he 60 
had a vein to "excel,, 

Lastly, near kinsfolk and fellows in office, and those 
{hat are bred together, are more apt to'envy their equals 
when they are raisdb. For it doth upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes, and .pointeth at, them, and cometh 
oftener into their remembrance, and mburreth likewise 
; dnore into the note of others; and envy e\*r redoubled! 
frJin speech and fame. Cain's envy was the more vile- 
and *abenant towards his brother Abel, becaijfc, when 
his sacrifice Was bettjr accepted, there was nobody to 7 ° 
look on. Thus muqh fo» those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or^ess«suJ)ject to envy. 
First, persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, 
are less, envied. For their fortune seemeth but due unto 
them; and no man envieth the paymerf of a debt^but n 
rewards-aod liberality rather. Again, envf is evergomed 
with t ^4 comparing of a man’s self; and whdre there is 
ho comparison, no envy.; and therefore kings are not 
envied but by kings. Nevertheless, if is to h£noted*tl^at t 
unworthy persona are most envied at their, fijgt cdming 80 
in, aid afterwards overcome it better; whereas, contrari¬ 
wise, persons of worth and merit are most envied when 
their fortune Contipueth big. £or by that time, though 
theirvirtue be the same, yet it hath not the tame lustre: 
for fresh men grpvy up that darken it 85 

Persons pf nd$e blood sre less envied in thei* rising. 
For itrseeateth but jight done 8> "their birth. Besides, 
there saerpeth'not-muc^.hdded-yi their fortune; and 
envy is as the sunbeams, itbat Beqt hdttei .upon a fcwnjL 
brv«"teepRisinghground, than upon? a flat And, for the 



same reason, those that are advanced by degrees are less 
envied than those that are advanced suddenly, and per 
saltum. 

Those that have joined with their honour great travels, 
95 cares, or perils, are less subject to envy, For men think 
that they earn their honours hardly, and pky them some- 
tftnes; and pity ever healeth envy. Wherefore you shall 
observe, that the more deep and sober sort of politic 
persons, in their greatness, are ever bemoaning them- 
ioo selves what a life they lead, chanting a quanta patimur. 
Not that they {eel it so, but only to abate the edge of 
envy. But 'fiiis is to be understood of business that is 
laid upon men, and not such as they call unto themselves. 
For no’fcog, btcrehseth envy more than an umecissary 
105 and ambitious engrossing of business. And nothing doth 
extinguish envy more.than for $ great person to preserve 
all other -inferior officers in their full rights anW’ t 
eminences of their places. For, by that means, therev e 
so many screens between him and envy, 
no (Above all, those are most subject to envy which carry 
the greatness of their, fortunes-in an Insolent and proud 
manner; being 1 never well Wt'while they are showing 
how great they arp, either by outward .pomp, or by tri¬ 
umphing 'over- all oppofttion Or compeftlion. Whereas 
n 5 wise mes wild rather do sacrifice to envy, in suffering 
themselves,'sometimes- of propose, to be crossed and 
overborne fc things that do not much concern them. 
Notwithstanding, so ranch is true, that the carriage of 
‘greitefiSB i^h ^Jamand open manner (90 it be without 
iso arrpgjHicy hnd Vaia*gioryJ, doth draw less-envy than if it 
be In' S aatJt&jfrafty euffning fashion. For "in that 
jsv’H^th Uttf^savow fortune, and smheth to 
prof’his oown' want in worth, tad ‘‘doth -but 
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ginning thaf the\ct of tuivy had somewhat in it <rf witcl> 
craft, so there rs no other cure of env^ but thescure of 
witchcraft j'and that js to remove the lot (as they call it)y 
and to lay it upon another. .For which purpose, the 
wiser sort of great pgrsons bring m ever upon* the stage 13* 
somebody upoji whom to derive the envy that would come 
upon rtiemseltes; sometimes upon ministers and ser¬ 
vants, sometimes apon colleagues and associates, and the 
like. And, for thaPturn, there are never wanting some 
persons of violent and undertaking natures, who* so they y; 
may have gower and business, will take jt* at any cost 

Now, to speak of public envy. There »s yet some 
goed m public envy, whereas in private there is none. 

For public envy is as an ostracism, that echp^th men 
when thef grow'too great. And therefore it is a bridle 140 
also toegreat ones to kaiftwithm bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin wor^ imni^ia, goeth in 
the modern languages by the name of discontentment ; of 
which we shall speak in handling Sedition. It is a 
disease in a State like tomfeftion Fo|, as infection 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tUnteth it* so, 
when, envy is gotten once into a State, it- tradiffceth even 
the best actions thereof and-tumeth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is ktfcie wofi by inter£aiagho|. 
of plausible actions. .For that doth argae bufjt wfeak- 430 
ness and fear of envy, which hurtefti so mucfcrtie more; 
as it is likewise usual in infections, which,if you fear 
them, you call them upon you. . ; 

This public envy seemeth .to tear chiefly fcpgn prin¬ 
cipal officers or ministers, rathtp than«upon 4 Kiugs and tjj 
Estates themselves. But tbjs is a sui*e rule; tiawiftite 
ejivy up^nihe-mimster be, great; Ube-n the it in- 

hha.i$ smalf,,©r if the envy.be general fti a mafcler upon' 
all tie mififeers of an' estate, thpi the envy-.fthougfij 
htddeji|4j > ttuly upon the itself.' Aod.w|iiuii tkot' 
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public envy or discontentment, apd the difference thereof 
from private envy, which was handled in - the first place 
We will add this in general, touching the affection of 
envy, that of all other affections it is the most importune 
>65 and contirtuaL For of other affections there is occasion 
given but now and then ; and therefore it,was well said, 
1 nvidia festos dies non agit. For it is ever working upon 
some or other. And it is also noted, (hat love and envy 
r do make a man pipe, which other affections do not, be- 
tja c^use they are nof so continual. It is also the vilest 
affection, and tn# most depraved ; for which ri cause it is 
the proper (attribute of the Devil, who is called The 
envious man that someth tares among the'wheat by night; 
as it altfeys cometh to pass; that envy worketh sjjbtilly, 

«73 and in the dark, and to the prejudice of good things, such 
as is the wheat 
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The s f ige is moie bdiqjding to Love than the life of 
man. For, as to the stage, love erej matter of 
comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in hfe it 
doth much mischief, sometimes like a Siren, sometimes 
like a Fury. You may observC that airtmgst all Ijie 5 
great and worthy persons (whereof the%nemor)i re- 
maineth, either ancient or recent), there is not*one that 
.hath been transported to the mad degree of lov^; which 
shews that great spirits and great business do keep etuj 
this weak passion. You must except, nevertheless, xo 
Marcus Antomus, the half-p 2 btn^r of the empire of 
Rome, and Appms Cla'udius, the decemvir and law¬ 
giver ; whereof the "former was indeed a voluptuous 
man, and inordinate, .but j the latter was an afcsfere and - 
wise man : and therefore it seems (though. Arely) that 15 
love can find entrance, not only in -an open heafk but * 
also into a heart well fortified, ff Match be not-well 
kept < * 

It is a poor saying of Epicurus, fads,. mngHfim'aHbr, 
alien thiatrum sumt/s': as if Man,*made for ’thft con* » 
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temptation of heaven, and all -npble objects, should do 
nothing but knefl before a little idol, and tnake himself 
a subject, though not of the mouth (^s beasts are), yet 
of the eye; which was given him fo? higher purposes. 
25 It is a stringe thing to note the exdfess of this passion, 
and how it braves the nature and value of things, by this. 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole" is comely in 
nothing but in love. Neither is it mdfcly in the phrase. 
For, whereas it tiath been well sUicl, that the arch- 
30 flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers Tia^ intelli¬ 
gence, is a man's-self: certainly the lover is more. For 
there was nefJer a proud man thought so absurdly well 
of himself as the lover doth of the person loved. Atid 
therefoic it was well said, that it is impossible to love and 
35 be wise. Neither doth this weakness appeal to otheis 
only, and not to the party loved ; but to the loved most 
of all, except fne love be reciproque. For it is a true 
rule, that love is ever rewarded either with the rc- 
ciproque, or with an inward or secret contempt, liy 
40 how much tie more, men ought to beware of this 
passtan, whifh loseth not only other things, but itself 
As for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well 
figure them: that he that preferred Helena, quitted 
the gifts of Juno and Pallas; for whosoever esteemeth 
45 too much of amorous affection quitteth both riches and 
wisdom. 

This passion hath his floods in the very times of 
weakness, which are great prosperity and great adver¬ 
sity (though this latter hath been less observed); both 
so which tinfos kindle love and make it more fervent, and 
therefore shew it to be the child of folly. They dc 
best who, if they Cannot but admit love, yet make n 
Jceep quarter, aad rsever it wholly from their serious 
'affairs and actions ef life. For if it check once with 
jj business, it /roubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh mei 
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that they can Ao ways be trtu? to their own ends. I 
know not how, but martial men are given to love: I 
think it is.'but as they are given to Vine; for perils 
commonly ask to b« paid in pleasures. 

There is in man’s nature a secret inclination and 6c 
motion towards love*of others, which, if it be not spent 
upon tome one or a few, doth naturally spread itself 
towards many, agd maketh men become humane and 
charitable, as it 1% seen sometime m ftiars. Nuptial 
love maketh mankind ; friendly lov£ perfecteth it; bur 
wanton love corrupteth and embasetlf it. 


VOL. L 



XI 

#f ®reat $)Iare 

Men in Great Place are thrice servants ; servants of the 
Sovereign or State, servants of fame, and servants of 
business. So as they have no freedom, neither in their 
persons, nor inpheir actions, nor in their times. It is a 
5 strange desire to seek power and to lose liberty or to 
seek power over others and to lose power over a man’s 
self, The rising unto place is laborious; and by pains 
men ^ome tc» greater pams : and it is sometimes base; 
aad by indignities .men come to dignities. The standing 
io is slippery, ahd the regress is either a downfall or at 
least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. Cum non 
sis qvi Jutris, non esse cur vehs vivere. Nay, retire 
men cannot when ffyey*'would, neither will they when 
it were reason, but are impatient of pnvateness, even 
15 in age and sickness, which require the shadow ; like old 
townsmen,(that will'be still sitting at their street door, 
though thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great 
person^had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
thmk themselves hjjipy. For if they judge by their 
so own feeling, they t cannot find it; but if they think with 
jhcmselves what other men think of them, and that 
other men would fain be as they are, then they are 
happy as it 'were by report, when, perhaps, they find 
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the contrary yviihin. .For they are the first that find 
their own grjefs, though they be the last that find their 25 
own faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes are 1 
strangers to themselves, and while they are m the puzzle 
of business, they hate no Time to tend their health, 
either qf body, or mind. Ilh mors gravis incubat, qui 
twins mints omnibt ^r, tgnolus montur sibi 30 

In place there ^ license to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curse ; for in evil, the best condi¬ 
tion is not to will, the second.not to can.* But power ?o 
do good is* the true and lawful end 0? asfiring.* For 
goqd thoughts, though God accept them, yet towards 35 
men are little better than good dreams, except they 
be puf m |ct; and that cannot be without power and 
place, the vantage and commanding ground. Merit 
and good works is the end of man’s motion, and con¬ 
science of the same is the accomplishment of man’s 30 
rest. For if a man can be a partaker of God’s theatre, 
he shall likewise be partaker 0? God’s rest, Et cog- 
vnats Dcus , ut aspueret Optra, qua fAevunt mentis 
sita, gulit quod omnia esscnt bona minis ; and «then the 
Sabbath. 45 

In the discharge of thy place set'before thee the 
best examples; for mutation is a globe of precepts. 
And after a time set before thee thine own example, 
and examine thyself strictly whether thou didst not 
best at first. Neglect not also the examples of those 50 
that have carried themselves lll'irf the same place; 
not to set off thyself by taxing their {neincty, but to 
direct thyself what to avoid. fJfeform, therefore^vith- 
out bravery, or scandal of former* tjmes and persons ■ 
but yet* set it down to thyself, as welMo create good 55 
precedents as to follow them. Reduce things to the 
first institution, and observe wherein and how they 
have degenerated . but yet ask counsel of both times, 
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of the ancient time, what is best; and of the latter 
to time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy course regular, 
that men may know beforehand what they may expect; 
but be not too positive and peremptory, and express 
thyself well when thou digrcssest ‘front thy rule. Pre¬ 
serve the right of thy place, but stir not questions of 
65 jurisdiction; and rather assume thv right in silence, 
and de facto , than voice it with claims and challenges 
Preserve likewise file rights of inferior places, and think 
it more honour to direct in chief than to be busy in all 
Embrace ard invite helps and advices touching the 
70 execution of thy place ; and do not drive away such 
as bring thee information, as meddlers, but accept of 
them m good part. 

The vices of authority are chiefly four • delays, cor¬ 
ruption, roughaess, and facility. For delays, give ease 
75 access ; keep times appointed , go through with that which 
is m hand, and interlace not business but of necessity 
For corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands or 
thy ^servants’ “hands from taking, but bmd the hands 
of suitors also from offering. For integrity used doth 
So the one,; but integrity professed, and with a manifest 
detestation of bribery, doth the other And avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion Whosoever is found 
variable and change!^ Manifestly without manifest cause, 
giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore always when 
■ 5 o thou changest thine opinion or course, profess it plamh, 
and declare it, together with the reasons that mo\e 
thee to cfcinge >,and do not think to steal it. A servant 
or av r avourite, if he bfe inward, and no other apparent 
cause of esteem, is,cteimonly thought but a by-way to 
9° close corruption For roughness; it is a needless cause 
of discontent: severity breedeth fear, but roughness 
breedeth liate. Even reproofs from authority ought 
to be grail', and not taunting. As for facility, it is 
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worse than Jorjbery. . »For bribes come but now and 
then; but,if importunity or idle respects lead a man, 95 
he shall never be without. As Salomon saith, To respect 
persons it is not gQod, for such a man will, transgress 
for a puce of bread. 

It,is mosi true that was anciently spoken, A place 
showeth the man. % And it showeth some to the better, too 
and some to the, worse. Omnium consensu, capax 
imperil , nisi imperasset , saith Tacitus of Galba: but 
of Vespasian he saith, Solus imperantium, VespasiSius 
muta/us fn melius. Though the one tps m 5 ant of 
sufficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is 105 
an assured sign of a worthy and generous spint, whom 
homftr ajnends. For honour is, or should be, the place 
of vir+ue; and as ;n« nature things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their pla<£, so virtue in 
ambition is violent, in authority settled and’ealm. no 

All rising to great place is by a wending stair; and 
if there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self whilst 
he is in the rising, and to balance him 4 <)Jf when Hfe is 
placed. Use the memory of thy predecessos fairly and 
tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is a debt ^ill surely ns 
be paid when thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, 
respect them; and rathei call them when they* lotk 
not for it, than exclude then* when they have reason 
to look to be called. Be not too sensible or too re¬ 
membering of thy place in conversation and private i*> 
answers to suitors; but let it rtftlftr be saifl, U hen he 
sits in place, he is another man. 
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1 1 is a trn ial grammar-school tfcxt, but yet worthy a wise 
man’s consideration? question was asked of Demosthenes, 
ll'hat was the chief part of an orator ? he answered, 
Action ■ II hat next t » Action . What next again 
5 Aiken He s%d it that knew it best, and had by nature 
himsdlf no t advantage in that lie commended A strange 
thing, that that part of an orator which is but superficial, 
and rather the virtue of a player, should be placed so high 
at,ov£ those other noble parts, of invention, elocution, and 
the rest ,-nay, almost al^pc, as if it were all in all. But 
the reason is plain. There is in human nature generally 
more of the fool than of the wise ; and therefore those 
faculties bv which tha foolish part of men’s minds is 
taken are jjpost potent Wonderful like is the case of 
15 boldness in civil business; What first ? boldness : What 
seconded third ? bolclpess. And yet boldness is a child 
of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other .parts. 
But nevertheless ft d«th fascinate and bind hand and foot 
ftiose that ase either*shallow in judgment or weak in 
20 courage, whicit are the greatest part; yea, and prevaileth 
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with wise men at times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in popular States; but with senates and 
princes less: and more ever upon the first entrance of, 
bold persons into action, than soon after ; for boldness is 
an ill keeper of promise. 25 

Surely, as| there are mountebanks for the natural body, 
so there are mountebanks for the politic body ; men that 
undertake great cures, and perhaps have been lucky in 
two or three experiments, but want the grounds of science^ 
and therefore cannot hok^out. Nuy, ^ou shall see a 
bold fellow many times do Mahomet’s rdiracle. Mthomet 
made the people believe that he would calf a hill to him, 
and from the top of it offer up his prayers for the ob¬ 
servers of lus law. The people assembled ; Mahomet 
called the hill to comedo him again and again ; and when 35 
the hill stood still, he waft never a whit abashed, but said, 

If the hill will not come to Mahomft , Mahomet will go 
to the kill. So these men, when they have promised 
great matters, and failed mos^ shamefully, yet, if they 
have the perfection of boldness, they w^l_ but slight it 
over, and make a turn, and no more ado. 

Certainly to men of great judgment bold persons are 
sport to behold , nay, and to the vgjgar also" boldness 
hath somewhat of the ridiculous. For, if absurdity lje Ae‘ 
subject of laughter, doubt yonjjot but great boldness is 45 
seldom without some absurdity. Especially it is a sport 
to see when a bold fellow is out of countenance, for that 
puts his face mto a most shrunken wnd wooden posture • 
as needs it must; for m bashfulness the spires do a little 
go and come, but with bold wen, upon like occasion, 50 
they stand at a stay; like a stalest chess, whei^it is no 
mate,.but yet the game cannot stir? But this last were 
fitter for a satire than for a serious sbsAvation. 

This is well to be weighed, that^oldness is ever blind", 
for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences. Therefore 55 
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it is ill in counsel, good in execution. So that the right 
use of bold persons is, that they never command in chief, 
but be seconds, and under the direction of others. For 
in counsel it is good to see danger!, and in execution not 
60 to see them, except they be very grea£. 
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I TAK 1 Goodness in this sense,—the affecting of the weal 
of men, which is that t^e Grecians call # Philanthrope ; 
and the word humanity (as it is used} is a Bttle too light 
to express it. Goodness I call the habit, and Goodness 
of Nature the inclination. This, of all virtues and digni- 5 
ties of the mind, is the greatest, being Jpg character of 
the Deity ; and without it, man is a busy, njischitvous, 
wretched tiling, no better than a kind of vermin. Good¬ 
ness answers to the theological virtue, Charity, and ad¬ 
mits no excess, but error. The desire of power, m exce*s,*io 
caused the angels to fall; th*#desire of knowledge, in' 
excess, caused man to fall. but *in chanty there is no 
excess ; neither can angel or man come in danger by it. 
The inclination to goodness is liwprinted deeply m the 
nature of man ; insomuch that, if lMssue^iot towards t 5 
men, it will take unto otherjjivitg creatures: as it is seen 
in the Turks, a cruel people, wh«, nevertheless^are kind 
to behsts, and give alms to dogs and birds; insomuch as 
Busbechius reporteth, a Christian t>o/in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned for gagging, in a waggisB- 
ness, a long-billed fowl. 
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Errors, indeed, in this virtue iQf goodness or charity, 
may be committed. ' The Italians have an- ungracious 
proverb, Tanto buott che val nietdt: So good that he is 
35 good for nothing. And one of the doctors of Italy, 
Nicholas foachiavel, had the confidence to put in writing, 
almost in plain terms, that the Christian fifth had, given 
up good men in prey to those who are tyrannical and 
unjust. Which he spake because^ indeed, there was 
30 never law, or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify good- 
nets as the Chnstian rehgio/i doth. Therefore, to avoid 
the scandal, and' the danger both, it is good to take 
knowledge of the errors of an habit so excellent Seek 
he good of other men, but be not .in bondage to their 
35 faces or 1 fancies - for that is but facility or, softness, 
which taketh an honest nnnd prisoner. Neither give 
thou /Esop’s cock a gem, who would be better pleased 
and happier /. lie had had a barley-corn The example 
of God teacheth the lesson truly . Be scndeth his rain, 
40 and maheth his sun to shine upon the just and the unjust-, 
buthe doth not; ram wealth nor shine honour and \ irtues 
upon men equally. Common benefits are to be communi¬ 
cate with all; but peculiar benefits with choice. And 
beware how, in making the portraiture, thou breakest the 
4 ?tpattern. For dmmty maketh the love of ourselves the 
pattern, the love of our jjmghbours but the portraiture. 
Sell all thou hast, and'give it to the poor, and follow me-, 
but sell not all thou hast, except thou come and follow 
me: that is, except tiou have a vocation wherein thou 
50 mayest do much good with little means as with great; 
for otherwise, m feeding; the streams, thou driest the 
fountairiS 

Neither is there oSly a habit of goodness directed by 
right reason ; but the*e is in some men, even in nature, a 
is ctej&isition towards it •, as, on the other side, there is a 
natural malignity; for there be that in their nature do 
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not affect the good of others. ?he lighter sort of malig¬ 
nity turneth biK to a efcssness, or frowardness, or aptness 
to oppose,vir difpcilness, or the like; but the deeper sort 
to envy, and mere m|k:hief. Such men, in other men’s So 
calamities, are, as K were, in season, and are ever on the 
loading part • not so good as the dogs that licked Lazarus’ 
sores,»but like flies that are still buzzing upon anything 
that is raw : Mtstntkropi, that make it their practice to 
bring men to the bough, and yet never have a tree for the 65 
purpose in their gardens, as Timon jiad . Such disposi¬ 
tions arc the very errors of human natyrt; and yet they 
are the fittest timber to make great ^ohtiqws of. like to 
knee-timber, that is good for ships that are ordained to 
be tossed, but not for building houses that shill stand » 
timf 

Tte parts and sigrft gf goodness are many. If a nun 
be gracious and courteous to strangers, *t shows he is a 
citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
oil from other lands, but a continent that joins to them. 75 
If he be compassionate toward? the affliction of others, 
it shows that his heart is like the nofeli tree tjiat re 
wounded itself when it gives the balm If he»easily par¬ 
dons and remits offences, it shows that his mindus planted 
above injuries, so that he cannot'be shot If hb £ejw 
thankful for small benefits, it show s that Kg weighs men’w 
minds, and not their trash. Eflit, above all, if he have 
St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to bean anathema 
from Christ, for the salvation of his brethren, it shows 
much of a divine nature, and a of conformity with 85 
Christ Himself, 
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WE will'speak of Nobility first as a portion of an estate, 
then as a condition of particular persons. A monarchy 
where there is no nobility at all ever a pure anti abso¬ 
lute tyranny/ as thr.t of the Turks. For nobility at¬ 
tempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes of the people 
somewhat aside, from tjje line royal But for demo¬ 
cracies, they ne^d it not ; and they are commonly more 
quiet,rand Ws subject to sedition than where theie ;ue 
stirps of nobles. For men’s eyes are upon the business, 
>o and not ilpon the.pprsons; or, if upon the persons, it 
^isofor the business’ sake, as fittest, and not for flags 
‘and pedigree. We see ^he Switzers last well, notwith¬ 
standing their diversify of religion and of Cantons; for 
utility^ is their bond, and not respecte. The United 
if Provinces of the Lqw* Countries in their government 
excel. Foi* where there is an equality, the consulta¬ 
tions are more Sndiffeyent, and the payments and 
tributes%ncre cheerfuj. A great and potent nobility 
addeth majesty to a*monarch, but diminisheth power 
*> a^id putteth life atid spirit into the people, but presseth 
Aeir fortune. It is well when nobles are not too great 
for sovereignty, nor for justice; and yet maintained in 
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that height, as the msolency of’mferiors may be broken 
upon them before it come on too fast upon the majesty 
of kings. A numerous nobility causeth poverty and 35 
inconvenience in a ^fete; for it is a surcharge of ex¬ 
pense ; and besiddg, it being of necessity that many 
of the nobility fall m time to be weak m fortune, it 
makedi a kind of disproportion between honour and 
means. 30 

As for nobility lfi particular persons : it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient castle or bujlding not in decay* 
or to see* a fair timber trie sound perfec^; ftow 
much more to behold an ancient noble family, which 
hath stood against the waves and weathers of time 35 
For*new nobility is but the Act of power, bul ancient 
nobility is the act of time. Those that are first raised to 
nobility are commonly -more virtuous, but less innocent, 
lha* their descendants; for there,is mrjly any rising 
but by a commixture of good and f vil arts. But it is 40 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to their 
posterity, and their faults die with themselves. Nobility 
of birth commonly abateth industry ; an'd«he thal is not 
industrious, envteth him that is. Besides, neble persons 
cannot go much higher; and he that standeth af a stay 45 
when others rise, can hardly avoid motions of ei^vyc 
On the other side, nobility ^xtmguisheth the passive 
envy from others towards them, because they are m 
possession of honour. Certainly, kings that have able 
men of their nobility shall find ease in employing them, 5c 
and a better slide into their business; for»people natu¬ 
rally bend to them as born in some s#rt to ftimmand. 
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Shepherds of people had need* lenow the calendars of 
tempests in State; which are commonl) greatest when 
things grow to equally, as natural tempests are greatest 
about the equmocm. And as there arc certain hollow 
5 blasts of wind and secret swellings of seas before a 
telnpest, so art there in States : 

Hie etiam nlscvs nutate tumultus 
Secte menet, fr/wdesque et epirta tumncctc btVa 

t 

. Libels and licentious discouises against the State, 
when they are frequent and open; and in like sort, 
false news often mnning up and down to the disad\.in¬ 
to tage of the State, and Jiastily embraced, arc amongst 
*the signs of*troubles.' Virgil, giving the pedigree of 
Fame, saith,^he was sister to the giants ; 

t t c 

llU&ktcrra parens, trt imsi/i dan urn, 

Extremam (utperhThnt) Ccco l.n,ilutrque serorem 

Progcntui. 

•» 

>As if fames were the rslics of seditions past. But they 
are no. less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. 
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Howsoever, he noteth it right,'that seditious tumults 15 
and, seditious -fames differ no morq hut as brother and 
sister, ma^iuline, an$ feminine: especially if it come 
to that, that the. best *ctions of a State, and the most 
plausjble, and whiah ought to give greatest content¬ 
ment, are taken ip ill sense and traduced. For that » 
shows the envy great, as Tacitus saith, Confiata magna 
invidta, sen bene,%seu male, gesta prcmunt. Neither 
doth it follow that#because these fames are a sign of 
troubles, that the suppressing of them with too much 
severity shpuld be a remedy of troukjsS For the Je- 25 
spismg of them many times checks then* best; and 
th« going about to stop them doth but make a wonder 
long-lived. Also that kind' of obedience, which ITacitus 
speaketh cf, is to be held suspected . Erant in officio, 
sai tiinien qui mallcnf lyanda/a imperantium inlerpre- 30 
tari,quam cxequi. Disputing, excusing, cavilling upon 
mandates and directions, is a kind 'of shaking off the 
yoke, and assay of disobedience : especially if in those 
disputings they which are for t?!e duection speak fear¬ 
fully and tenderly, and those that are a^i»st it, juSa* 35 
tiously. 

Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be common parents, make* themselves as a 
party, and lean to a side, that is, as a boat that is *ver- 
thrown by uneven weight on th£ <jne side: as was well 40 
seen in the time of Henry III. of France; for, first 
himself entered League foi the extirpation of the Pro¬ 
testants, and, presently after, thlf same league was 
turned upon himself. For when the au*honty*of princes 
is made but an accessary- to a tause, and that tfiere be 45 
other bands tl\at tie faster than thft £>and of so\fr?ignty, 
kings begin to be put almost out of pos^ssion. 

Also, when discords, and quarjels, and factions *«r£ 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence 
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50 of government is. lost. For the motions of the greatest 
persons in a government oughFto be'as the motions 
of the planets under pnmum mobile /according to the 
old opinion), which is, that every' of them is carried 
swiftly b> the highest motion, and softly in theij own 
55 motion. And, therefore, when great ones m their own 
particular motion mote violent);, and, as Taciois ex¬ 
pressed it well, libenus quam ut rnperanitum memi- 
mssent, it is a sign the orbs are tut of frame. For 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God, 
60 wU threatenetn the dissolving thereof . bolvain cingula 
regum. 

So when any of the four pillais of government ire 
mainl/shaken, or weakened (which arc Religion, Jus,ice, 
Counsel, and Treasure), men had need to pi ay for fair 
65 weather But let us pass from this part of predictions 
(concerning, winch, nevertheless, more light might be 
taken from that which followed), and let us speak first 
of the materials, of seditions, then of the motives of them, 
and thirdly of the remedies. 

70' ' Qoncernu£ the Materials of seditions It is a thing 
well to be considered for the surest way to prevent 
seditions (if the times do bear it), is to take away the 
rpatter of them For if there be fuel prepared, it is hard 
to tell whence the spark shall come that shall set it on 
75 fire. The matter of Seditions is of two kinds, much 
poverty, and much discontentment. It is certain, so 
many overthrown estates, so many votes ior troubles. 
Lucan noted well ftie state of Rot?le before the civil 
war. 

Hinc usura vorax riptdunujuc in tempore firnus, 

*nt.nc cottcussaJiff*', ctmultis utiu belium . 

So This same ipulhs mile belium is an assured and 
Jnfellible sign of a, State disposed to seditions and 
troubles. And if thfi poverty and broken estate in the 
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better sort be joined with a want and necessity in the 
mean people,' the danger is imminent t and great. For 
the rebellions of the belly are the worst As for discon¬ 
tentments, they are' in the politic body like to humours 
in the natural, whic^ are apt to gather a preternatural 
heat, and to inflame. And let no prince measure the 
dangef of them by this, whether they be just or unjust 
(for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable; 9 ° 
who do often spurn *at their own goc$,) nor yet by this,, 
whether the griefs whereupon they rise be in fact gi^at 
or small; for they are the ’most dangerous discontent¬ 
ments, where the fear is greater than *the feeling 
Ti’/i mil modus, timcndi non item. Besides, in great 95 
oppi^ssions, the same things tlTat provoke the patience 
du withal 'mate the courage; but m fears it is not so. 
Neither let any prince,»ur state, be secure concerning 
discontentments, because they have Jjeeif often, or have 
been long, and jet no peril hath ensued For as it is 
tiue that every vapour or fume doth not turn into a 
storm, so it is nevertheless true, that storms, though tjjey 
blow over divers times, yet may fall at l&t And, a$ 
the Spanish proverb nofeth well, The cord Brenketh at 
the last by the weakest pull. 10 

The Causes and Motives ef seditions are innovation 
in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and customs, bteak- 
mg of privileges, general oppression, advancement of un- 
worthy persons, strangers, dearths, disbanded soldiers, 
factions grown desperate, and whatsoever in offending 11 
people joineth and knlttcth them in a common cause. 

For the Remedies ; there may be Some general pre¬ 
servatives, whereof we will spemt: as for the ju^ jure, it 
must answer to the particular diseise, and so oe left to 
counsel rather than rule. _ •> 

The first remedy or prevention, is to remove, bt-’a« 
means possible, that material cause of section whereof 
VOL. z. E 
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we speak, which is want and poverty i a the estate. To 
which purpose ^erveth the opening anij AeJl-balancrag 
no of trade; the cherishing of manufactures; th& banishing 
of idleness; the repressing of waste and' excess by sump¬ 
tuary Laws; the improvement andhpsbandwg of the soil; 
the regulating of prices of things vendible ; the modera¬ 
ting of taxes and tributes; and the like. Generally, 
135 it is to be foreseen that the population of a kingdom 
, (especially if it be not mown down *by wars), do not ex¬ 
ceed the stock of .the kingdom which should maintain 
them.. Neither in the population to be reckoned only by 
number. F 6 r a smaller number, that spend more and 
tjo earn le^s, do wear out an estate sooner than a greater 
nunjberthat live low and gather more. Therefore ihe 
multiplying of nobility, and other degrees of "quality, in 
an over-proportion to the common people, doth Speedily 
bring a State t 8 necessity ; and so doth likewise an over- 
135 gTown clergy; for they bring nothing to the stock; and 
in Tike manner, 'when myre are bred scholars than prefer¬ 
ments can take off. 

If is likewise to be remembered, that, forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
140 (for whatsoever ls.spmeuhere gotten is somewhere lost), 
there be but three things which one nation selleth unto 
another;. the commodity as nature yieldeth it, the manu¬ 
facture, and the vectftre, or carriage. So that, if these 
three wheels go, wealth nail flow at in a spring tide. And 
>ps it cometh many tim^« to pass, that matenam sapcrabit 
opus, that fbe work and carriage Is worth more than the 
material, a fid emfeheth | State more; as is notably seen 
in the,U|w Countrymen, who have the best mines above 
ground in the world.* 

150. Abwejall things* good policy is to be used, that the 
freasuffls and monies an a State be not gathered into few 
hands. For .otherwise, a State may have a great stock. 
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and yet starve; ,Jnd mppey is like muck, not good except 
it be spread This is done chiefly *by suppressing, or it 
the least keepings stfait hand upon, the devouring trades ns 
of usury, engrossingj great pasturages, and the t like. 

For removing dissontentments, or, at least, the danger 
of them : thei;e is'in every state (aS we know), two por¬ 
tions of subjects, the nobles and the commonalty. When 
one of these is disJontent, the danger is not great: for ifo 
common people are of slow motion, if they be cot excited 
by the greater sort; and thf greate? sort are of snfcll, 
strength, except the multitude be aptodd rejdy tcPmove 
of themselves, 'rhen is the danger,, when the greater 
sort do but wait for the troubling of the waters amongst iS« 
the nfcanei^ that then they may declare themselves. The 
poets ftjign that the rest,of the gods would have bound 
Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the couysel of Pallas 
sent for Briareus, with his hundred Hhnds, lb come in to 
his aid An emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is 17c 
for monarchs to make sure of the good-will of common 
people. 

To give moderate liberty for gnefs anl ^jsconlent- 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great yisolency 
or bravery), is a safe way. For he.that turneth the 173 
humours back, and maketh the wound bleed inward!, 
endangcreth malign ulcers and pernicious lmposthuma- 
tions. 

The part of Epimetheus mought well become Pro¬ 
metheus, in the case of discontentitats ; for there is not i&» 
a better provision against them. Epimetheus, when 
griefs and evils flew abroad, at kpt shut the lief, and kept 
hope in the bottom of the vessel. .Certainly, thl politic 
and artificial nourishing and entertaining of hopes, and 
carrying men, from hopes to hopes/‘is one'a# t|e Ij^t 185 
antidotes against the poison of discontentments. And it 
‘ is a certain sign of a wise government and* proceeding, 
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when it can bold men’s hearts by hopes, when it cannot 
by satisfaction ; and Vhen it can, handle things in Such 
v* manner as no evil shall appea^so peremptory but that it 
hath some outlet of hope : which is tM less hard to do, 
because both particular persons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themselves, 'or, at feast, to brave that 
wipch they believe not. 

195 1 Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no 

;* likely or fit head-whereupon discontented persons may 
retort, and under Whom they may join, is a known, but 
- an excellent Dpiht cf caution, I understand d fit head to 
be one thatJMdh greatness and reputation, that hath con- 
*30 fiden<?8 with the discomfited party, and upon whom they 
tiim their eyes, and that is thought 41scontented 'in his 
own particular; whici kind of .person* are either to be 
won and recopciled to the State, and that in a fast and 
true manned or to Be fronted with some other of the same 
*5 party that may oppose them, and so divide the reputation. 

Generally, the dividing and breaking of all factions and 
• .combinations -that are adverse to the State, and setting 
them at distance, or, at least, distrust among themselves, 
is not ope of the worst remedies. For it is a desperate 
oio case, if those that hold with the proceeding of the State 
* S2 fpll of discord and faction, and those that are against 
it be entire and united#- 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, 

1 which have fallen from princes, have given fire to sedi- 
Hs dons. Cmsar did hiihself infinite hurt in that speech, 
Splla nesc\vit Ultras, non potuit dictan : for it did utterly 
cut off that hope whiqh men had entertained, that he 
would It ona iime or other give over his dictatorship. 
Galba imifld- himseff by that speech, kgt a se mlitem, 
mo nyi ernfL- tfor it ’purthe soldiers out of hope of the dona- 
fe. j'roims, likewise, by that speech, Si vixero , non 
optnerit ajftpUui Romano tmperio mlitibus j a speech 
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of great despair *for the soldier*'. And’many the fate. 
Surely prinqeS had,n<*&, m'twdermaiders and ticklish 
times, to beware "what they say,.especially in these shorts 
speeches, which fly Abroad like darts, and are thought to. 
be shot odt of their ^cret intentions. For, a i for large 
discourses, they are fiat things, andmot so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be-without 
some great person, #pe or rather more, of military valour, *30 
near unto them, for the repressing of,seditions in their, " 
beginnings. For, without that, there jiseth to be more 
trepidation in court upon the tirst breakisg out of fowble' 
than were fit. And the State runneth’the dagger hf .that 
wh.ch Tacitus saidh-rA/gue is habitus anvnihfam. fait, ut 33; 
pcssirqwn fadnus auderent padci, plures vellentj omnts" 
patercntur* But let such military persons be assured and 
well reputed of, rather tl?a»i factious and popular; holding 
also good correspondence with the othpr gita; men in the 
■State : or else the remedy is worse than the disease. 340 



XVI 

Stfm'tfin 


I HAD rather believe all the fhbles in the Legdnd, and- 
the Talmud, and Vhe’ Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind. And therefore God never 
wrought miracles to canvince atheism, because his ordi- 
s.nsry works convince, it. It is true that a little philo¬ 
sophy inpmeth Man’s mind to atheism; but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion. For 
Miile the mind .of Man looketh upon second causes 

* Scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
to farmer * but when it iieholdfeth the chain of them con¬ 
federate and linked ’together, it must needs fly to Pro¬ 
vidence and Deity. Nay, even that school which is 
most accused of atbtaArn, doth most demonstrate religion; 
that is, tfe- school of Leucippus, and Democritus, and 

is Epicurus. 'For it is g. thousand times more credible, 
that tfc|ir njulnWe elements and one immutable fifth 
esfcncep’difly and ’’eternally placed, need no Goji, than 
tfcpgt an.jfcsfy bf Infinite small portions or seeds, un- 

* ptaccdi should hash produced this order and beauty 
to without & dwitie marshal. 
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The Scripture saith, The foot hath said in his heart', 
there is noQod\ it ii’not »a 5 d, TJie fool hath thought 
in his hcari : so as hp rather saith it by rote to himself, 
as that he would hare, than that he can thoroughly 
believe it, or be persuaded of it; for cone deny there «s 
is a God, but those ?or whota it maketh that theife were 
no G#d. It 'appeareth in nothing more, that atheism 
is rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than by 
this, that atheists will ev^ be talking of that thehm 
opinion, as if they fainted m it thepselvps, and wojild 30 
be glad tQ be strengthened by the cpflsent of others! 
Nay, more, you shall have atheists strive tofet disciples, 
as it fareth with other sects. And, which is njost of 
all, you shall have of them thfft wjl] suffer for Itheism, 
and not fccant: whereas, if they did truly think that 35 
there Were no such thing as God, why should they 
trouble themselves ? Epicurus is cjiargtd, that he did 
but dissemble for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed 
there were Blessed Natures, but such as enjoy them¬ 
selves without having respect to the government of the 40 
world. Wherein they say he did tempiJh*, thougfT iff 
secret he thought there was no God. But certainly he 
is traduced; for his words arc noble and divme : Njn 
deal vulgi itegare profanum; sed nulgi opiniones dys 
applicant profanum. Plato could have said no more. 45 
And although he had the confidence to deny the ad¬ 
ministration, he had not the power to deny the nature. 
The Indians of the West have Raines for their parti¬ 
cular gods, though they have no name for»God (as if 
the heathens should have had the narats Jupiter, Apollo, 5 ° 
Mars, &c., but not the word beus) which sieves that 
even those barbarous people havff th^ notion, though 
they rav# not.the latitude and extent of.it, So that 
against atheists the very savages take part 'tfrith* 
very subtlwt philosophers. The tontemgjative atheist 5,* 
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is rare: a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
some others. And yft they seetfi to Be 'more than they 
are, for that all that impugn a “received religion, or super¬ 
stition, are, by the adverse (part, branded with the name 
60 of atheists. But the great atheists indeed are hypocrites, 
which*are ever handling holy things, hut without feeling, 
so as the}' must needs be cauterized in the end. 

The causes l of atheism are, divis-ons in religion, if 
there be many (for any one main division addeth zeal 
6sto f both sides, but many divisions introduce atheism); 
another is, scafidal of priests, when it is come to that 
which St. Barnard saith, Non (St jam dicers, ut popular, 
sic sactrdos; quia ncc jic populus, ut saurdos ; a tin.d 
is, a custom of profane scoffing in holy iratters, which doth 
70 by little and little deface the reverene?of religion ; and 
lastly, learned tithes, especially with peace and prosper¬ 
ity; for troubles ajid adversities do more bow men’s 
mifids to religion. 

They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility, for 
75 certainly Man is of kin !o the beasts by his body ; and 
'ff he he not if kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and 
ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnanimity, and 
tfyi raising of human nature.' For take an example of a 
# d$g, and markwhAt'a generosity and courage he will put 
Soon when he finds himself maintained by a man, who 
to him is instead of a*God, or m/lior naiura : which 
courage is manifestly such as that creature, without that 
confidence of a better jiatare than his own, could never 
attain. Soslan, when he resteth and assureth himself 
85 upon divine protection and ^favour, gathereth a force 
and faith whfdi human rfoture in itself could not obtain ; 
therefore^ as atheism Is in all respects hateful, so in 
this, that It’ depsiveth human nature, of the means to 
^utf itself above human frailty. As it is in particular 
%o persons, sb ij is in hations. Never was there such a 
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State for magnanimity as Romfc. Of this State hear' 
what Cicero 's&ith : 'Quant vilunit}, ,luet, pairss con¬ 
script!, $0? amvius t tartten nee numero Hispanos, >iec 
robore Gallos , ntc calllditate Pastiot,-xsc arlibus Grczcos , 
nec dmique hoc ipfO hujus gentis et terree* domestico 55 
nativoque sensu Kales Ipsos et Latinos; std pietatc, ac 
reltgidne, attfue hoc una sapientia , quod deorwn'im- 
tnojiahum numine < ■'ntma regi,gubernarltfue perspeximu 
omnes gentes natiomsque superavmus. 



XVII 




It wereltfttei'Jo ka^ no opinion of God i\t all, 1 than 
stich an opinlbn as is unworthy »of him. For t[ie one 
is unbelief the^other is contumely: and certainly super¬ 
stition is thl repr6ach of the Deity. Plutarch saith 
5 well to that purpose: $ure!y, saith he, / had ratlur a 
gnat deal men should sy thm was no svJt a man at 
*alhs Plutarch, than that thy should say the/ c was one 
Plutarch that would eat his childn n as soon as they wm 
horn; as.the poets speak of Saturn. And as the con- 


io tifmely is greater towards God, so the danger is greater 
'towards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philo- 

V I 

sophy, ttf natural piety$o laws, to reputation. all which 
may be guides to ,jn outward moral virtue, though reli- 
^ gion were not But superstition dismounts all these, 
«5 and eiecteth an ajaoWite monarchy in the minds of men. 
Therefore f athttS^t did never perturb States; for it 
makes mehVfcybf themselves, as looking no further: 
and v* tee in? timfst. inclined to atheism, as the time 
of Augustmti-C^tr, were civil times, But superstition 
joljMh boiTthe conf&sion of many States, and bringeth 
man tyfftimum tnthile, that ravisheth alT the spheres 
of^rntnedt 
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The mastar of superstitiorf is the people, and in ffl 
•WperBtitiori wise inch follow foils', and arguments are 
fitted to •practice, ;n a reversed order. It was gravely »s 
said by some-of the prelates m the Council of Trenl? 
where the doctrine of the sehoolmen bare* great sway, 
that the schoolmen were like astronomers, which did 
■ 'f et ih eccenfrittMtnd epicycles ; and such engines of orbs, 
to save the phenomena, though they knew there inert 30 
no such things; tend, in like manner, that the school¬ 
men had framed a number of subtly and intricate axioms 
and tkeerems to save the practice of )jtk Church. 

The causes of superstition-are Jdeasinf ■ and sensual 
rites and ceremonies; excess qf outward and Pharisaical 35 
hglmess ; over-great reverente of tradition!,>#hich can* ' 
not buf load the Church; the stratagems of prelates 
for their own ambition and lucre; the favouring too 
much of good intentions, which # ope»eth the gate to 
conceits and novelties; the taking an aim at divine* 40 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture of 
imaginations; and, lastly, barbarous times, especially 
joined with calamities and disasters. 

Superstition, without a veil, is a def<|Tned. thing; 
for, as it addeth deformity fr> an ape to be so like a man, is 
so the similitude of superstition to 'religion makes ij the 
more deformed. And as wholesome meat copup^th 
to little worms, so good forms «nd ordeis corrupt into 
a number of petty observances. 

There is a supei stition liVo^oiding superstition, when 5 ° 
men think to do best if they go' farthest f*>m the super* 
stition formerly received; therefor* cape would be had 
that (as it fereth in 1E purgifigs) the g®d be not taken 
aw^y with the bad, which confbtanl^ is doift Vben the 
people is the reformer « 
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Travel, in the.younger sort, is a^partof education ; m 
.the ejfier, a part of experience. He that travelleth into a 
country, before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school, and not .to travel That young men 
s trnyejjjnder somp tutor, or grave servant, I allow well; 
so that.be be stfch a one that hath the language, and hath 
been-vp -the country before ; whereby he may be able to 
tell them what things,are worthy to be seen in the country 


where they go, wjlat acquaintances they are to seek, what 
«*.exfetcis<?s or.-discipline thegdacC yieldeth; for else young 
inep shalJrgo hooded, and look abroad little, 
c* It is a strange thing thpt. in sea-voyages, where there 
nothing to be seen'tut asfcy and se%- men should make 
diaries; but lit land-travel, w-herCin so-much is to be ob- 
i served, for thd most part tl^y omit it: as if chance were 
l fitter to ^"registered tfyan observation. Ect diaries, 
; therefore,.be bropgUt m*use. 


TTje^thi%ge>to b^sewi and observed are the court? of 
• printe^-espeCiaUy when,lhey give audience toambassa. 
,,jjprs; thecourts of justice, while they sit and beat causes. 
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and so of consistories ecdesi&stic'^ the chnrches an3 
monasteries Vith the monumepts whichpre therein extant; 
the walls and fortifications -of cities add towns, and so 
the havens and'harbours; antiquities and rujns; libraries,’ 
colleges, disputations and lectures, when? any are; n 
shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and 
pleasure near great cities; armories, arsenals, magazines; 
exchanges, burse^ warehouses; exercises of ftorsemah- 
ship, fencing, trainfng of soldiers, ane^the like; comedies^ 
such whereunto the better sort of, persons do rejprt; 30 
treasuries of jewels and $>bes’; cabiaets and jaritiesf; 
and, to conclude, whatsoever is mes^arablJ in the plage? 
where they go After all which,, tie'fator or.^servants 
ou#ht to make diligent inquiry? As for triumphs, masks, 
feasts, t&ddings., funerals, capital e*t$ftions, and such 35 
show*, men need hot *be put in mind'of theln; yet they 
are not to be neglected. If you willhavd 4 young man to 
put his travel into a little room, and in short time to 
gather much, tlRs you must dp. First, as was said, he 
must have some entrance into the language befor^he^ 
goeth. Then he must have such a servaift, or tutor, as 
knoweth the country, bs was likewise said/ Let him 
carry with him also some card, or, bookg describing the 
country where he travelleth, winch will be a good kej tg 
his inquiry. Let him keep alM a dory. Lyt hun net 45 
stay long in one city or town : mflre-or less, as the place 
deserveth, but not long. Nay, whuff he stayeth in ope ( 
city or town, let him chahge'%gi lodging from one end 
and part of the town to another; which is a great adamant 
of acquaintance. , Let him sequeste? himself from the 50 
company of his countrymen, ind diet in sach places 
whey; there is good company of*the, nation wnere he 
travelleth,' Let him, upon his remqvef from one place to 
anothejy .procure recommendation to some perMm *of 
quality residing in the place whither he rersoveth, that he js 
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maynse his favour,in those things,he desireth to see or 
know. Thus he pray abridge has travel with much profit 
As for the acquaintance which is to be‘sought in 
' travel, that which is most of all profitable, Is acquaintance 

60 with the secretaries, and employed men of ambassadors. 
For 80, in travelling in one country, he shall suck the 
expenence of many. Let him also see and visit eminent 
persons in all kinds, which are of gffcat name abroad, 
ghat he may be able to tell how the life agreetb with the 
65 fame*. For qiiarrels, they are, with care and discretion to 
be avoided, 'The} tyre cbmmonly for mistresses, healths, 
p^ce, and wo*?ds. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company with" choleric-.and quarrelsome persons. For 
‘ they Will engage him Into’ their own quarrels. When a 
70 traveller rcturtieth horde, let him not leave the countries 
where he hath travelled altogether behind him, but main- 
0 tait^,a correspbfidenee by letters with those of his ac¬ 
quaintance which are of most worth. And let his trarel 
appear rather in' his discourse, than in his apparel or 
7,5 ; and iqhis discourse let him be rather ad\ iscd 

in hi#- answers, than forward to tell stories: and let it 
appear thatlhe doth not diange his country manners for 
those of foreign party, but only prick in some floweis of 
tha* he hath learned abroad into the customs of his own 
80 esuotfy. 
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flttpu'f’ 

\ 

It is t miserable stat£ of mind to haft few things to 
desire and many things to fear. 'An^jyt tyt commonly 
is the case with kings; who, being at the highest, vjifnt 
matter of desire, which makes their minds more languish¬ 
ing ; and have many representations of perils and shadows, s 
which make their minds the less clear. And this i^md 
reason also of that effect which the Scripture spketh of, 
that Hit king’s heart is mqutdle. For iptftitude <jf 
jealousies, and lack of some predominant desire, thjt i 
should marshal and put in order all the rest, maketl^ any; 10 
man’s heart hard to find or sound! ‘Hence it comes like-' 
wise, that princes many times make ‘themselves desires, 
and set their hearts upon toysjWietimes upon a build¬ 
ing; sometimes upon erecting-of an Order ^sometimes 
upon the advancing lof a person; w&iimesupon ob-1 5 
tainjng excellency in some art,.|r fiat of the hand: as 
Nero for playing on the harp; DAtfitian for ceft^nty.of 
the hand with the arrow; Commjdue for paying; it 
fence; Caracalla for driving chariot#; and the like. Thi# 
seemeth incredible unto those that khow noyhc principle, vt 
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that. Mi? mind of man is more titered and refreshed by pro¬ 
fiting in small things ; than by standing, ft a stay in great, 
We see also that kings that have> been fortunate con¬ 
querors in their first years, it being not possible for them 
«5 to go forward infinitely, but that-t&ey must have some 
check or arrest in their'fortunes, trim m their latter years 
to be superstitious and’roelapcholy; as did Alexand.- 
the Great, Dioclesian, and in our memory Charles V.; 
« and others : for hf that is used to go’iorward, and findeth 
jo a slop, falleth out cf his own favour, and is not th? thing 
he was. 1 , - 

.1 To speak now of the true temper of empire : it is a 
thing rfre and hard to keep; for both temper and dis¬ 
temper consist of contraries. But it is one thie*, to 
ss mingle contraries, another to interchange them. The 
answer of Apollonius to Vespfasian is full of excellent 
instruction, rtespaeian asked him, What was Aero '< 
overthrow ? He answered, Nero could touch and tunc 
the harp well but in' government so lifetimes he used'to 
i&fi the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too 
low* And Certain it is, that nothingdestroyeth authonn 
so much >s the unequal and untimely interchange of 
power pressed too for, and relaxed too much. 

• c This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times 
4 j«in princes’ affairs, is rqther fine deliveries, and shillings 
of dangers and mischiefs, when they 4 re near, than solid 
dnd grounded cdhtses , to keep them aloof. But this is 
but to try masteries wj& fortune. And let men beware 
how'they Seglect and suffer matter of trouble to be pre- 
50 pared F 6 r no rftan can forbid the spark, nor tell whence 
it mug £ome. The difficulties 1 In princes’ business arc 
many and great, bit the greatest difficulty is often in 
their -own mind.* Eor it is common with princes (saith 
•Tacitus} to will contradictories: Sunt 'flcrumque regum 
*,55 voiuHtales uehemxtes, et fifth se contrana.. For it is 
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the solecism o# powpr to thmlf to command the, eiw, 
and yet not to endure the mean. 

Kings Have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, 
their children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their 
second nobles or gentlemen, their merchantsJ^jeir cop- 80 
mons, and their men of war; and from all these arise; 
«knge*rs, if care and circumspection be not ased. 

First, for their neighbours ; there can no general rule 
De given (the occaflons are.so variable), save one which, 
cverholdeth. Which is, that princes do keep due %nti- 65 
nel, that pone of their neighbors t dcs overgrm%so (by 
increase of territory, by embracing of frade, by 
proaches, or the like), as they become more, able to 
an.voy them than they were. 'And this is generally the < 
work of Standing councils to foresee and to hinder it to 
D uring that triumvirate of kings, King Henry VIII. of 
England, Francis 1 ., king of France A *1 Charles V., 
emperor, there was such a watch kept that none of*the 
three could win a palm of gnjund, but the other two 
would straightwavs balance it, either bv confederayan, » 
or, if need were, by a war, and would not m*anj wise take 
up peace at interest. And the like was d^e by that 
league (winch Guicciardini saith .was the Security»of 
Italy), made between Fcrdinando, king of Naples, Lon*n» 
zius Medices, and Ludovicus Sfprsa, potentates, the owe & 
of Florence, the other of Milan. "Neither is the opinion 
of some of the schoolmen to be recei^d, that a war can-,, 
not justly be made, but upoi^^wecedent injury or pro¬ 
vocation. For there is no question but a jult fear of an 
imminent danger, though ther^ be nS blow*given, is a 1 
lawful cause of wan 

Fpr their wives; there are crull examples of them. 
Livia is infamed for the poisoning t>f her husband; 
Roxolana, Solyman’s wife, was the destruction of trait 
renowned prince, Sultan Mustapha, and otherwise 
VOL. I.- F 
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troubled his house arid succession ; Jsdward II. of 
England his quepn-hrd the principal harid.m the de¬ 
posing and murder of her husband.* This -kind of 
danger is then to be feared chiefly when the wives 
5 have plots for the raising of their <$ra children, or else 
.that they he advoutresses. 

For their children ; the tragedies likewise of ddngcvc 
from them haw been many. And generally the enter- 
,ing of the fathers ;nto suspicion of their children hath 
»beeg ever unfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha 
(that \se nametl before^ was r fatal to Solyma^j’s line, as 
ohe succeSsifo, of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day inspected to be .untrue, and of strange bloou , 
for that Selymus II. wal thought to be suppositious, 
os The destruction of Crispus, a young princfc of rare 
towardness, by Constsaninus the‘Great, his father, was 
, in like manner \ataUo bis house, for both Constantines 
ana Constance, his sons, died violent deaths; and 
Constants, his other qpn, did little better; who died, 
io imjgjtd of sickness, but after that Julianus had taken 
armstagamsf him. The destruction of Demetrius, son 
to Philip of Macedon, turned upon the father, who 
died of ifepentance., .And many like evamples there 
Art ; but few or none where the fathers had good by 
15 such‘distrust: .except jt were where the sons were in 
open arms against them, as tmJSilyiruis I. against 
Bajazet, and the "three sons of Henry II. king of 
England. 

for theia prelates; when they are proud and great, 
w there is also danger from them; as it was in the times 
iff Ajts^lMus and Thomas Beckett, archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury, too, tfletrierp^rs, did almost try it, with 
r Hacking's swdrds ayd yet they had to deal wkh stout 
a *5 'haughty ktngV‘\ViUuun. Rufus, Henry J., and 
cs Hetwf‘yU. . The danger is not from that, state, but 
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where it hath* a dgjjendeftSe *of foreign authority, or ■ 
where the churchmen come in and *fe elected, not by 
the doHatibfc of tho king, or particular patrons, but by, 
the people. 

For the nobles-} to keep them at a distance, it is not »j=> 
amiss; but,to depress them may make .a-king more • 
•absolute, but less safe, and less able to perform any¬ 
thing that he desifcs. I have noted it in' my history Of 
King Henry VI?. of England, who depressed hi*, 
nobility; whereupon it came to pass, that his gipes 135 
were fuHfof difficulties an 3 trouble?. t’For the *»bility, 
though they continued loyal unto him, yef’did theysfllfci 
co-operate with Ttim in his business. ■So tha^ in effect 
hewvasrff in to do all things-hinisetf. 

For fheir second nobles.; there is not much danger m° 
from ^hem, being a S«dy dispersed.- They may some¬ 
times discourse high ; but that doth Uttl? hurt Be^des, 
they are a counterpoise to the high nobility, that they 
grow not too potent And, lasfjy, being the most imme¬ 
diate in authority with the common people, tlj^c^u 
best temper popular commotions. 

For their ^merchants; they are vena £rta, and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom m$y have good limbs, 
but will have empty vein?, and nourish IMe. Taxes 
and imposts upon them do seldom good to,the 'king's 150 
revenue For thj* that he wifi s’ in'the hundred he 
loseth in the shire: the partjcular fates being increased, 
but the total bulk of trading rather decreased, 

For their commons; there is little hianger from 
them, except it be where they hav<? great* and potent tjs 
heads j or where you noddle ^sjh the point Religion, 
or their Customs, dr^lea^’efli^|.‘ , ; *<’ ’ - 

For 1 their me& of war (it'i?'"a')dai^er«is State^wjfcte 
they’live and remain ,in a - Body, Sind are us*d to doit*- 
dyes') whereof we see examples in the sanizartes, aad^t&o 
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Jiretorian bancls of RotSe. But trainings cff men, and 
arming them, in several places, and undeV Several com¬ 
manders, and without donatives, arp things of defence, 

' and no danger. ' • 

5 Princes'are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good 
or evil Ume^. and which have rnucfi veneration, but no 
rest All prfccepts concerning kings are in effecf-coru- 
prehended in those two remembrances . Memento quod 
es homo, and Merpento qugd es ileus, or vice Dei. 
Throne bridleth their power, and the other their will. 



XX 

Cottn&I 

The greatest trust between man and mjn, Is the trust of 
giving counsel. For in other coifhdencdk men commit* 
the parts of life, their lands, their goods, their children, 
their credit, some particular affair; but to such as they 
make their counsellors they commit th|-whole 5 

much the more they are obliged to all faith ayid imegnty. 

The wisest princes need not think it any tSpunution to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency* to 
rely upon counsel. God himself is not without,*bf(t 
hath made it one of the names the blessed'Son": Thi v. 
Counsellor. Salomon hath pronounced that in counsel 
is stability. Things will djave their first or secondP 
agitation., If they be not to^ed upon the arguments 
of counsel, they will be tossed upon t|je WaJes of fortune, 
and be full of inconstancy, d^jng and undoing, like the 
reeling of a drunken man. Salomon’s Sons f*un.d the 
fordfe of counsel, as his father -saw jfie necessity of it 
For the beloved kingdom of Qt>d was first repUand 
brokep by ill counsel. Upon which counsel there are, 

set for, par instruction the s two mark! wherry bad 

jy. ■ * 
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counsel is for' £ veriest*discerned; tha^jt;'yas young 
counsel, for 'the persons!; and violent' counsel, for the 

matter. ' ' 

€ 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
-5 incorporation and inseparable con^fnction of counsel 
, with Kings, and the wise and politic use of counsel by 
Kings: the one, in ( Jhat they say Jupiter did marry' 
. Metis, which signifiefh counsel, whfreby they intend 
■/hat Sovereignty is. married .to Compel; the other in 
so tbatjwhicb followeth, 'which was thus : They say, after 
Jupije'r, v'as.mamed to J^etis, she conceived b>\him, and 
.-- jw with child i but Jupiter suffered her not to stay till 
she brought forth, but ate her Up; whereby he became 
‘himself with child, ahd vfes delivered of Pallas araed 
35 out of his head Which monstrous fable confaineth a 
secret of empire how kings are'to make use of their 
, counsel of state 1 : tha» first, they gijgbt to refer matters 
unto them, which’ is the first begetting or impregnation j 
but when they are dlab^rate, moulded, and shaped in 
^ihawffomb of their coups el, and grow npe and ready to 
be brought ffcrti, that then they' suffer not their counsel 
to go through with the resolution and direction, as if it 
depended on them, bgt take the matter back into their 
<*vi hands, and make it appear to the world, that the 
Jj decrees and final directions (which, because they come 
forth with prudence anS. power, are resembled to Pallas 
^rp«d) proceeded fr&m themselves, and not only from 
their authority, but (thecpiOTe to add reputation to them¬ 
selves)- from their head and device 
^ jo LeChs lijjtf spdhk of the inconveniences of counsel, 
ppd of th# remedies, the inconveniences that have 
bt«v nOteS. UP calling'and using counsel, are three. 
.Fifity. the riyealirtg of affairs, whereby'they become 
lesS «$cret. Secondly,* the weakening of the authority 
js'of princes, as if they were less of themselves. Thirdly, 
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the danger pfbeing unfaithfully cwnsefad, and more 
for the them, that counsel; than of him tliat is 

counselled' ' Tpt which inocmvenierfces, the-doctrine 
of Italy, and jyaotfce of France, in some kings’ times* 
hath introduced cjbmet councils, a remedy, worse than & 
the disease. * 


^ As to seerecy; princes are not hound* to communi¬ 
cate all matters j^ith all counsellors, but may extract 
and select. Neither is it necessary, that he that con¬ 
sulted what he should do,* should declare what he witf‘65 
do But let princes bewart that the ursecreting ofAhatr 
affairs cofnes not from them selves. ’ Xsii #s'fo/ cabinet 
councils, it may be their motto, Plcnus rimarum r» 5 n". 
One futile person, that maktfh it his glory tcf tell, will, 
do mor% hurt than many that know it their duty' to 7° 
conceal It is true tlwye be some affairs which require 
extreme secrecy, which will hardly go*beyond one or 
two persons besides the king. Neifter are*those counsels 
unprosperoiis, For, besides the secrecy, they commonly 
■ go on constantly in one spirit *of direction without dis- 75 
traction. But then i,t must be a prud«it,king,a|jd?«fc?", 
is able to grind with a hand-milL And those inward 
counsellors had need also be w ise men, aiftf especially 
true and trusty to the king's ends’ as it was with 
Henry VII. of England, who in his greatest business s» 
imparted himself to none, excefuit were to Morton and 
Fox. 

For weakness of authorfcv; t the fable showeth th^ 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rjther exalted 
than diminished when they are in th» chair.of counsel; 95 
neither was there ever prince ljereaved of hi ^dependen¬ 
cies by his counsel; except \»h#re there *a#i been 
either an over-greatness in one counsellor, or an over- 
strict combination in divers: iffiich are thing? tyn 
found and holpen. 
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For the list inconvgriience, that rpftn will counsel 

with in eye to themselves: certainly, nonjnvenitt fidem 
super terrain is lheant of the nature of timers, and- hot 
■ 'of all particular persons. There bS that-are in nature 
l5 faithful and sincere, and plain and dt/ect, not crafty and 
involved. Let princes, above all, draw to themselves 
su^h natures)’ Besides, counsellors are not commonly 
so united but that one counsellor .keepeth sentinel over 
another. So that if any counsel out of faction or private 
ootnds, it commonly‘'comes td the king’s ear. But the 
best*remedy is,«if princes know their counsellors, as 
_ well as t'heir counsellors enow them ; 

% Principis at virtu\ maxima nosst suos 
0 / f # 
And on the other side, counsellors should nq» be too 
,o S speculative into their sovereign^* person. The 0 true 
composition of*a counsellor is, rather to be skilful in 
°hts Water’s business, than in his nature For then 
he is like to advise him, and not to feed His humour. 
It is of singular use to pftnees if they take the opinions 
council- both separately and together. For 
private opinion is more free, but opinion before others 
is more reverend. In private, men are more bold in 
the^r own humours, Aid, in consort, men are more ob- 
. noxious to others' humours. Therefore it is good to 
ti 5 take both; and of the Werior sort, rather in private, 
to preserve freedom^ of the greater, rather in consort, 
\ preserve respect. ,2j jp'ln vain for princes to take 
* counsel consuming matters, if they take no counsel 
likewise conceding persons. For all matters are as 
dead images; ^nd the life of. the execution of affairs 
reateth’fo^ty jfppd. dtoice of persons. Neither is'it 
enough,to consulf/onperrung persons, secundum gfnera 
t<te», 'Or mathematical description), What the 
'kind .ahd .£h<tt££tcr of the person should be.' For the 
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peatest tn&js.ke committed, *and the most jqdjjmeift «5 
s ehowff, i# $jt ctfoicd of m®vidu£&. -,It was truly said, 
OptitnicottaUZM nifrtui: Books will speak plain when 
counsellors blanch'. Therefore it is good to be conversant* 
in them, specially t^e books of such as thenftelves have 
been actors upon.the stage. ij° 

. "Hie councils at this day m most places are fc»jt. 
familiar meetingspwhere matters are rather talked on 
than debated. Aid they fun too sjvift to the order or 
act of council. It were better that„in causes -of weight, 
the many were propounded one day,‘and iku spoketi 135 
to till next day; in node conhlium: S»was it 
hi the commission of union between England and Scot- 
larui, which was a grave and Orderly assembly. I com¬ 
mend sft days for petitions. For both it gives the 
suitore more certainty^for their attendance, and it frees mo 
the meetings for matters of estatf, fhsi.they may hoc _ 
agere. In .choice of committees for npemng busftiess 
for the council, it is better to choose indifferent persons, 
than to make an indifferency by putting in those thit/re 
strong on both sides. I commend also Standing «(JnMs ^%5 
sions; as, for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, for 
some provinces. For where there be divers particular 
councils, and but one council of estate (as it is in Spjmj, 
they are, in effect, no more than standing commijsiops, 
save that they have greater authority. Let such as are 15° 
to inform councils out of their particular professions 
(as lawyers, seamen, mmtrSen,»and the like), be.first 
heard before committees, and then, as occasion serves, 
before the council And let them tot come in multi¬ 
tudes, or in a tnbumtious manter ; for that istto clamour » 5 i 
councils, not to inform them, /fteng table aftd^i srjuare 
table, or seats about the walls, sejm things of form, bet 
are things of substance. For at a long table, rfffti at 
the upper end, - in effect, sway ali the bigness; lilt itr* 
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3o the other form there iS more use of the “counsellors’ 
opinions that sit lower. A king," when- h€ presides ‘in 
council, let him beware how he opens his own inciina- 
rr^ion too much in that which he propounded. For else 
counsellors ^vill but take the wind of |iim, and instead of 
65 giving free counsel, will sing him a song of placebo .. 


©elat# 


FoRTUflE is like the racket; where, many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall. Awl again, it is 
sometimes like Sibylla's offer; whicS a\ first offereth toe 
commodity at full, [hen consumeth part and part, and 
still holdeth up the price. For *Occasion (as it is iu the 5 
common verse) turneth a bald noddle after sfy hati t fr 
spited her looks in front, and no hold taken; «r, at least, 
turneth the handle of the bottle first to be reieivfd, and 
after the belly, which is hard to clasp. There is sur^fy 
no greater wisdom than well to time the beginning^ and m 
onsets of things. Dangers are r» more light, if they 
once seem light; and more dangers-have deceived men 
than forced them, Nay, it We, better to meet some 
dangers half way, though they come nothiim near, 
to keep ttso long a watch upon their approaches. , Fm‘ if 15 
a nyin wgteh too long, it is odduhe wiil fall asleep. .On 
the oilier side, to be deceived witft too long tthftdews (as 
some h^ibeeit when the moon .was low, and shone on 
their Sack), and so to shaot off before thertufip, 

or to ttach "dangers to come on by over-^aiiy buckling «* 
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"towards them, is wurthfet extreme TWripeness or un¬ 
ripeness of the pcesuJiott fhs we said) must ever be well 
weighed. And generally it is good to Commit the begin¬ 
nings of all great actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, 
35 and the ends to BriareuS with h« fundred hands : first 
to watch, and then to speed. -For the hornet of Pluto, 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy ifi 
the council, and celerity in the execution. For when 
4 thirds are once come to the<executiofi, there is no secrecy 
v> coipparable to celerity—-like the motion of a bullet in the 
‘air, wlych.fiieth 10 as it outruns the eye.\ 


XXII 

Cuiuu'ng 

We take Cunning for ahinister or crooked wisdom. And 
certainly there is a great difference bjtwfgn a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, buf m 
point of ability. There be that jan pack the cards, and 
yet cannot play well; so there are some that are good jp s 
canvasses and factions, that are etherise*weale,meft. 
Again, it is one thing to understand persons, and another 
thing to understand matters. For many ar^ pttfect ip 
men's humours, that are not greatly capable of the rfd, 
part of business; which ts the cpnsotution of f one.th^ u> 
bath studied men more than books? Such men'are fitter 
for practice than for counsel,^and they are good but in 
their own alley : turn them toSiew men, and they hare 
lost their pim ; so as the old rule, to knerw g^ool from a 
wise man, Mint ambos «udos ad igno/ 9 s, it vide bis, doth 15 
scarce hoM for them. And bedhuae these cu rating men 
are h^e haberdashers of small wirtfs, it, is no? afttiss to 
set forth their shop. 

It is 'a point of cunning to waitmpon him with fhom 
yon speak, with your eye; as the Jesuits giv* it in precept 
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* f. - , ’ 

Fombere be many.wise men tha^iave Secret hearts and 
transparent countenances. ' Yet this would be done \Vith 

• adetnflre abasing of your eye sometirfes, as th'e Jesuits 
also do ' 

os Another is, that when yOu have anything to obtain of 
present dispatch, you entertain'and arhuse»the patjy with 
whom you deal with some other diioourse, that he be hot 
too ibuch awake to make objections. *1 know a counsellor 

* and secretary,’ 1 thaft never Ame to tjueen Elizabeth of 
3wEri|land with bills*to sign, put he would always first put 

her intb sOmediJcoursf of state, that she mought the less 
"■ nffid the bills. 

Thdlike surprise may ( be ttacje by moving tilings wh’en 
the party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly 
35 of that is moved. , 

If a man ugwld cross ’a busifcss that he doubts some 
other would 'nanfisdmtly and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it hijnself, in such sort 
as may foil it. • . 

p * • Tlje breaking off in the midst of that one was about 
to. say, as if he took himself up, breeds a greater appetite 
in him wjtji whom you confer to know more. 

* And because it works better when anything seemeth 
be gotten from you by question* than if you offer it of 

s? foaJself^youjmay by si bait fora question, by shewing 
another visage afid i countenance than you are wont; to 
the tad, to. give occasion dor the party to ask what the 
matter is of thecharfge’; *s Nehemiah did, And I had 
jiot-itfore that riip# bun sad befort th* H*g. 
sb ' lpSwfek that are tender and unplfiasing, it is good to 
breakgth* ice by sojnf whose words are bf less weight, 
an<£fo restive tie more weighty voice to come ituas by 
ckaqpe, so fipt fie may be asked the question upon the 
; as Narcissus did, in relating tQ Qaudm: 
tpe n^rriage*bf Messalina and Silius. 
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In things thjt a man would «jot be seen in himself, ft 
is a point 0/ ednning fo borrow thp ‘name of the world; 
as to say, Thewrldyays, or, There is a speech abroad. 

I knew one tfcaf, when he wrote a letter, he would put 
that whith was .most material in the postscript, as if it fo 
had been a bye nutter. 

• , I frnew,another that, when he came to Save speech, 
he would pass oveathat he intended most, and go forth, 
and come back again, and speak of jt as' a thing he had 
almost foigot. 65 

Some procure themselves to be fdrprisfd^t suclf 
times as it is like the party, thkt they wc*k upon, j?dl 
suddenly come upon them, and be found with a letter in 
their hand, or doing somewhatnvhich they are not accus¬ 
tomed, to* the end they may be apposed of those things -c 
which of themselves tHty are desirous to utter. 

It is a point of cunning to let tffljse words in a 
man’s own name which he would have another Aan 
learn and use, arfci thereupon take advantage. 1 knew 
two that were competitors for the secretary's place, yn 75 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet kept g 4 od»quart*r Tft- 
tween themselves, and would confer one with another 
upon the business; and the one of them said,that to Ije 
a secretary in the declination of a nmarchyvn* a tickljsfy 
thing, and that he did not aflecUt The other st^ig^t to* 
caught up those words, and discoiftsed with divers of his 
friends, that he had no reason to de^ge to be Secretary 1 
the declination of a monarchy. • TJe first man took hold 
of it, and found means it was told the Quep^; who,hear¬ 
ing of a declination of a monarchy, to#k it sq ill, as she is 
woyld never after hear of the others suit •, 

There is a cunning, which w%<n ^nglanB fall the 
turning of Ike cat m the pan; 4 which if, when that 
which a man says to another, he lays it asff ahothSr bid 
said it. to him. And, to say truth, it is not easy when £ 
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Such^a matter passed ■ between two, to jaake it appear 
from which of them'it, first moved and began,, 

It is a way that some men havj, to. glance and' dart 
‘ at others by justifying themselves by negatives; as to 
is say, This f do not; as Tigellmus drd towards 'Burrhus, 
saying, Se non diversas spes, sed incolumitatm ipipera- 
ttns simplifier spedare. 

Some have in readiness so manyaales and stories, as 
there is nothing thjy would jnsmuats, but they can wrap 
oo it lgto a tale; which serveth both to keep themselves 
"more i^ guarded to mart others carry it with more 
pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape the 
i answer lie would have, in his own words and propositions; 
»s for it makes the other party stick the less. 

It is strange how long somMnen will lie in wait to 
speak somew|j£t jhe,y desire to say, and how far about 
th$ will fetch, and how many other matters they will 
beat over to come near it It is a tbrng^of great patience, 
no byt yet of much use. 

* * ‘A^addea, bfcld, and unexpected question doth many 

times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him 
tjjat, having changed his name, and walking in Paul's, 
wither suddenly came behind him, and called him by 
tij njs tyie name; whereat^straightways he looked back. 

But these small vferes and petty points of cunning 

are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a list of 
•# ' 11 ° 
them; for that nothing doth imsrehurt ma State than 

* that tunning ipen pass for wise 

iis But cetjainly *orae there are that know the resorts 

and; falls •fbtainess, that Cannot sink into the main o[ n; 

l$e a ftoihe thaj hatfc*convenient stairs and entries, but 

newtr a fair room# Therefore you shall tee them find out 

Jsilttf looses in the conclusion, but ait no wayt able to 

ttjyhine or debate matters. And yet'commonly they 
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take advantege < of their inability and woilld be thought 
wits of direction. Sofiae build ra^iif. aipon the abasing 
of others, aj>d (af we now say) putting, tricks upon them, 
than upon the soundness of,their own proceedings. But* 
Solomoivsaith, Prmfyns advertit adgressus sues; stulius no. 
divertii ad deles. 
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An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is- a shrewd 
^ flung in an orchard otypirdeh. n *And certainly men that 
’Me great lovers selves waste the public. I)i\ ale 

-wMe reason between self-love and society; and be so 
! true t<> thyself as thou be. not false t® others, especially 
yMiby king and country. It is aypoor centre of a man’s 
adliqps, himseff. . It Is right eaSuv . For that only stands 
fast^upan.its ovv r n centre ; itlsfeea,s all things that have 
affinity with the ljfsavcns move upon the centre of 
10 pother, which they'benefit ; 

■pie referring of all ho a man 1 * self is more tolerable 
in a sovereign princey because themselves are not only 
thfnadvta. nut their good and evfil is at the peril of the 
1 public fortune. r ‘ But it fc c a desperate,evil in a servant 
« to a prince^or a citizen in a Jtpubflc. for whatsoever 
a, afish*.pass sucl* a man’s hapdsj-hfe crooketh them to 
aAjs {3*ri ends which naust no^ls be rjflSse ecci 
lijfe; ert&s%f hisjnastdf or Stat(^,' l ‘T^«j|fbre, 1 c£' 
n^tt^tates choose «su<jh servants Is haVe ijot thf* 
pfj&ffthev eiean their service should be*Jrtad« 
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"that; which makjth the effect more pernicious js, 
that all ptopbrtion is Ibst. It were disproportion enough 
for the 6«4anf» gocyi 30 be preferred before the master’s ' H ■ 
but yet it is a gl eater extreme, when a little good of the «j 
servant'"shall carry things against a great §ood of the 
master's. And .yet that is the case of, bad officers, 
txea&rCr:* ambassadors, generals, and ot!?er false and 
corrupt servants ; Which set a bias upon their bowl, of 
their own petty ends and* envies, to the overthrow of pa 
their masters great and important affairs. And fo| the. 
most part the good such servants receive is gfter 
model of their own fortune ; bift the hurt*they sell for 
that good is after the model of their master's* fortune., 
And certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers as fc 
they \nil*set a house on fire and it were but to roast their 
eggs. And yet these'men many times hold creditVith. 
their masters, because their study *s lyt to please tljfsn, 
and profit themselves ; and for either respect they will, 
abandon the # gooB of their affairj. 40 

Wisdom for a nyan’s self is, m many branches thereof, 
a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of ?at$ that will be 
sure to leave a house somewhat before itf falL It is 
the wisdom of the fox, that thrust^ out the f»dger, who 
digged and made room for him. It is the wisdon»qf« 
crocodiles, that shed tears wtym they would devour. 
But that which is specially to b? noted is, fhat those 
which (as Cicero says of Pojipey) Sire sui amntes sint t 
rivah, are many times.unfortunate. And whereas they ^ 
have all their time sacrificed to themselves, they be- sc 
come in the end themselves sacrifices the ^constancy 
of Jorttme ; »ty*e wings the? thought by their self- 
wisdpm to hav£ pinioned. 
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innobatums 

As the births of living creature**at first are ill-Shapen, 
so,are all Innovations, which are the births of time. 
Yet, notwithstanding, 89 those that fifst bring honour 
into their fahaily are commonly more worthy than most 
5 that succeed, so the -first precedent (if it be good) is 
sddom % att,dTie& by initiation. For- III, to man’s nature 
as it stands perverted, hath a natural motion, strongest 
m contimiaVice ; but piM, a3 a forced motion, strongest 
#t«first. Surely every .medicine is an Innovation, and 
o hf that TfiU not ap{flymew 'remadies must expect new 
evils,- For rime is tfJe greater innovator; and if time 
of ebw>e after* itfridg* tp c ,the worse, and wisdom and 
cea^Sfllahaii BOt Alter to the better, what shall be 

v» | . r>',. 

15 It k: tnjeitigf whii is settled by custom, though it 
be-;ft0t gWd) rit at jjeSst it is fit; and those things 
wlrifi? mtv6 losg gone togethet, are, as ft ware,,con- 
fojjsrate witji themselves; whereas new things piece 
_ nA so;w«n ; Jbot, thobgh tfie^.help by their utility, yet 
njbtty fttmhje by theft inconformity. Besides, they are 
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like strangers, more admired, Snd less favoured., All 
this ,is true,'if time'stood stills wfych contrariwise 
moveth •so'rpurfd _t|^t a froward retention of custom 
is as turbuleat' a thing as an innovation; and they 
that revfereoce too ^nuch old times, are but’a scorn to 25 
the new. 

lt*wer$ good, therefore, that men in fheir innovt- 
tions, would follo\#the example of time itself; which 
indeed mnovateth 'greatly, iut quietly, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceived. For otherwise, whatsoever is 30 
new is unlboked for: and ever it menct'some, ajjd pairs* 
others ; and he that is holpen taRes it for aMbrtune,*md 
thanks the time ; and he that is hurt, for a wrgng, and 
imputeth it to the author. * 

It is*good also not to try experiments in States, 
except the necessity 6* urgent, or the utility evident. 
and well to beware, that it be reformation ^iat 
draweth on the'Change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth ^he reformation: and lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a sus¬ 
pect ; and, as the Scripture saith, that Pbc make^ustand 
upon the ancient way, and then look about us, and dis¬ 
cover what is the straight and rights Way, anS’so to waJi 
in it. 
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Affected Disptch is one of tic roost dangerous things 
1 to business that ctfn be; it is like that \vhidi the physi¬ 
cians call predigestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure 
to fill the body full of* crudities, and secret seeds of 
j dfsiasfi Therefore measure not dispatch by the time 
of sitting, bpt by the advancement of the business. And 
as in racafit it.is not the lar^e stride or high lift that 
raakeS the speed, so'in business the keeping dose to 
V matter and not taking of.it too much at once, pro- 
io Ctfrett dispatch. It iitfle care of some, only to come off 
„ speedily for the time, or to contrive some false periods 
'<of business, because they* may seem men of dispatch, 
p Sttt jt is odfc thing to abbreviate by contracting, another 
'vby Cutting of-* and busmess so handled at several sit- 
<a' ^t^s ; goeth # commonly backward and for- 
manner, 1 knew afisd’ man tfiat 
wh«U he, saw tnen hasten to a 
, Stay a A, that w my wit an end the 
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time is. the' measure. of busings, as morey is of vires'; 
and business is bought at a dear napd where there is 
smak dispatch. • Thf Spartans and Spaniards have beei\ 
noted to be of’small dispatch : Mi venga la rnuerte de 
Spagna?\ Let my jleath come from Spain ;'for then it >5 
will be sure to be long in coming. 

Give gpoii hearing to those that give tffe first inftr- 
mation in busmea; and rather direct them in the 
beginning than interrupt ihem in ihe continuance of. 
their speeches. For he that 13 put cut of his own ^rder 30 
will go fftrward and backward, and, he mor^ tedious 
while he waits upon his memoty, than ht could Jjave 
been if he had gone on in his own course. Bgt some¬ 
times it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome 
than the Victor. 35 

Iterations are conftnonly loss of time But there is 
no such gam of time as to iterate pftjn &e state of # the 
question ; for it®chaseth away many a frivolous speech 
as it is coming forth. Long apd curious speeches are¬ 
as fit for dispatch as a robe or mantle with a long train <0 
is for a race. Prefaces, and passages, lnd»exc9s«.tions, 
and other speeches of reference to the person, are great ’ 
wastes of time; and though they; seem to* proceed #f 
rpodesty, they are bravery. Yet beware of being ^;og . 
-material when there is any impediment or obstruction 45 
in men’s wills; for pre-occupation bf mmd evef requjreth 
preface of speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
enter. • 

Above all things, order and distributioo^and singling 
out of pans, is the life of dispatch; as the.'duffiWtja 
tiop bedot too subtle. Far he that dothThot, AivideVitt 
never enter well into business ;* he' that Sywet^ 
too much will sever,cone out of it clearly -To chelae, 
time if, to sive time*'and unseasonable 

but bearing the air. There be three parts of business,. 
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tlie preparation, the dabate or examination, and th? 
perfection, Wherpof, nf you look'for dispatch, let .the 
jniddle only be the work of many, §.i}d the ‘first and last 
the work of few. The proceeding upon Somewhat con¬ 
ceived in writing doth for the most* f part facilitate dis¬ 
patch. For, plough it should be wholly [ejected, yet 
that negative is more pregnant of direction, thafi ai 
indefinite; as ashes are more generative than dust. 



XXVI 


@f fuming fflist 


It hath been an option, (hat the Freiyh are wiser than 
they seem, and the Spaniards sfen»wifcr‘than % a*, 
But howsoevej; it be between nations, certainly it is so 
between man and man. For, as the Apostle saith of 
godliness, Having a shot) of godliness, but dtnyy\ the 5 
power tkuof so, certainly there are, in jfcnt*o? wisdom 
and sufficiency, that do nothing or little tery solemnly, 
Magno ccnatu nugas. It is a ^ridiculous* tiling, and fit 
for a satire to persons of judgment, to see what*shift^ 
these formalists have, and wtyt prospectwes,m make 10 
superficies to seem body that hath depth' and bulk. 

Some are $0 dose aadf^served, as they will not sh§| 
their warffl but by a darjclight/iod teem always to kee^ 
back lomewhal: and when they knjw within themselves 
they speak of that they do cot well knowf would never-15 
theless seem fo others to Idbf^f that w^d they may* 
nit well ?peak Some help themselvt^vith countmJb 
and gesttire, and are wise hysons* 5 W-Cicerj wthof 
Piso, that when he answered JK’ttt he inched ofe 8f hi;* 
brows up to his forehead,■aad'hfnt theMer d^johis* 
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bib ; ftespondes y alter# £d f route tp subUft) altera ad ■ 
ientum duresse supercHio, crudilitatem tibi noli placere. 
!gme thihk to bear it by speaking a great, word, and'being 
leteiBptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that 
vhich they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is 
*yond their regeb, will seem to despise, or. make l^ht 
if it? as impertinent or curious; and sq would hi-ve their 
JnOtance seem judgment Some are*never without a 
liflerence, and commonly by amasing mdn with a subtlety, 
jWcl^thp matter j of' whom A, Geilius saith, Hominrm 
^trum, <j(d verbatim, mviutits rerum fnwgil Pondera. 
5 f whi-h kjnd’alfio Plato,’in hu Protagoras, bnngeth in^ 
Prodicus iti scorn,-arid maketh him make s speech that 
tonsisteth of distinctions frotfc the beginning to the end. 

Generally, such men, m all deliberations,, find ease to 
pe of the negative side, and affect tf credit to object ‘and 
Retell difficulties .{~os when propositions are denied, 
there is an end of them ; hut if they bo allowed, it re- 
jjnireth a new work : which false point of wisdom is the 
of business. ' 4 / 

; '/jfo obntlitde, tAre is no decaying merchant, or inward 
beggar, hath st* many tricks to uphqM the credit of their 
Wealth, as tb* 4 >e empty, persons hat® to maintain the 
treijitof their sufficiency. Seeming wise-men may make 
shift ,tac«get ^pinion ; but let no man choose them for 
employment 1 for, certainly' you were better take for 
^fines p a man somewhht absurd than over-formal. 



XXVII 

$ jFritnMip 


I r Mid been bard folium that spake it, to have put more 
truth and untruth together in few,wouls; than lmthai 
speech, ll'hosofver is delighted tit soktuAi^p (itluf o 
wld fast or a god For itif most tree, a natural 
and secret hatred and aversion towards’icidety, if jny 5 
man, bath somewhat of the sat age beAt ;*bulfifis p^t 
untrue, that it should have any character all of tfif 
divine nature, except it proceed, jiot out of*a pktsurain 
solitude, but out of a love and desire to sequester a nip's 
self for a higher conversation »such as is found to have w - 
been falsely and fcignedly in some of the heathens, as 
Kpmienidcs the Candian^ Nuini the Roman, Emph 
docles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana, and ^ 
and really in divers of the ancient help aad*l% 
fathers of' the Church. But little do ftin’radve what ;« 
solitude is, and how far it extfcdeth. ForjMijfcqt 
company, and faces are but a gallery of pictuftf »d 
but a tinkling cymbal, where the* iS*no loft TJo 
adage aiecteth with it a little Uf^aaviliis, 
solitude: because in a great town friends are scattered; 
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so thqt there is not J.hnt**fellawshtg, for the most part,* 
®*which is in less neighbourhoods. But we may go further, 
qpd affirm most.truly, that it*is acaere 'and ’miserable 
' solitude to want true friends, without whiefi the if oriel is 
*5 but a wilderness. And, even in this sense also of soli¬ 
tude, whosoever in'the frame of his natufe aud affections 
is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of tjie beast,'and nol 
Aom humanity. 

A principal fruit ef friendship is the ease and dis- 
jo chargf of the fulness of the hgpt, which passions of all 
kinds do qau*e anainjluce. We know diseases of stop- 
pings^nd^suffecations afe the n^pst dangerous in tfm 
,body ; anj it is not much otherwise in the mind. You 
nay take sarza to open the liver, steel to open the spleen, 
35 flower of sulphur fo'r the lungs, castlfeum for the brain 
but no receipt ojjeneth the heart But a true friend"; to 
l^iom you may* impart griefs, joy*, fears, hopgs, sus¬ 
picions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth updn the heart to 
oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

40 it is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great 
kings and*-mofcar?h4 do set upon this fruit of friendship 
whereof we speak, so great as they purchase it many 


times at the’ hazard of .their own safety and greatness 
Fo| jtrmcts, in regard of- t^e diktince of their fortune 
45‘fron} thptof. their subjeft* and servant*, cannot gather 
this fruit, «icdpt‘(to mike dusmselve* capable thereof) 
Aey raise some petspni to be jw }t Were companions, and 
valmost equal* many times sorteth 

•to jncottvemenqp, Thebmsdem languages give unto such 
wpetson* the wupe # favourites, orprivadoeS; as if it 
•.were matter* of frace or renversatioa,, Buf the RpjiUtn 
name attlin&fr ton true use atjd cause thdftof, naming 
\*tb ta^Parttcipes atfAaw ; for it*#that which tleth the 
And we sen plaind^hath been done, not 
55 prtjianate prfiNic? only, but' by the wisest 
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and most politic that ever rcigged : who*have ottentmues 
jqmed'to thelhselvef«ome of their‘servants, whorfl both ( 
themselves havp called friends, and Slowed others like¬ 
wise to call them in the same manner' using the word, 
which is received fctween private men &> 

L, Sylla, when*he commanded Rome, raised Pompey, 
afte* sumathed the Great, to that heiglft* that. Pompey 
vaunted liimself $r Sylla’s over-match. For when he 
had carried the ciyisulshtp for a friend of his, against the 
pursuit of Sylla, and that 11 a did a little resent thereat; 65 
and began to speak greft, Pompey turned upoif hi®, 
again, and in effect bade bim,be‘quiet; ^ortyiat more 
mi'n adored the sun rising than the sun setting. “With 
Julius Caesar, Decrmus Brutu# had obtained thlf interest, 
as he him down m his testament for heir m remainder 
after his nephew. A*yi this was the man that had power 
with him to draw him forth to his dwth, For when 
Caesar *ould have discharged Are Senate, in rega*d if 
some ill presages, and especially a dream of Calpurma, 
this man lifted him gently by* the arm out of his chair, 75 
telling him he hoped he would not.disnyss^he^yrat®till 
his wife had dreamed a better dream. And it seemeth 
his favour was so great, as Antomus, in a letter, which is 
recited verbatim in one of CicercTs Philippics, called him 
vent/La, witch, as ifhe had enchanted Csesar. Augustus *> 
raised Agiippa, though of mean «birth, to that heijhtt as, 
when he consulted with Mmcenas, about the marriage of 
his daughter Julia, MtecenS*togk the liberty to tell hut* 
that he must either marry his daughter^ to Agnppa, or 
take away his life : there was no third unfy^he had made 8, 
him so great. With Tiberius Csesar, Se>qus had as¬ 
cended to that height as thSfc|tau> were termed and 
reckoned as a pair of Wards. Tibcriy?, in a letter to him, 
saith, Hac pro afhicitia Hostra $on oCeullavi; «Qn<f f the 
whole senate dedicated an ahtf to Friendship, as to vr 
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’ gfddess, in respect of the' great dearness of* friendship 
^betwefcn them two. • Tfie like, q»' more/wa? between 
Septimus Severus'and Plsftitianus.Foe he/orqed'bis 
. iffldest son to marry the daughter of rlafltianus, and would 
^soften maintain Plautianus in doing yffrants to his son; 
and did write also, in a letter to lh£ senate, by these 


wojds : / lov&thc man so well, as I wish hnha\ ovcnlvw. 
, m. Now* if these princes had beer^as a Trajan, ora 
r ’’Marcus Awelius, a n^an might have thqught that this had 
& proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature. But being 
lo wise, of such strengthened severity of rttmd, and 
entrenV l%vers of thfmselves, as all these were, it 
Ciiptrove^ Jjiost plainly, that they found their own felicity 
as great as ever happened to mortal men, but as 
Ifaiitaif .piece, except they might have a friend to,raake it 
st-enhrt And yet, which is more, tjpev were princes, that 
f/ Sad sferti, 300^ nephews; and yet all these could not 
StipplytSe comfort 6f friendship. 

i t .is afeieto be forgotten what Comineus observeth 
1 fir$t .master, Duke* Charles the Hardy; namely, 
, copsmunicate his secrets with none ; and, 
^cfralh. those secrets whith troubled him most. 

godh on, and saitli that towards Ins 
r.tftlti that closeneSs did impair and a little perish 
sikderstanding. Surely Comineus mought have 

& me same judgment*also, if it had pleased him, of 
Second master, Louis XL, whose closeness was 
ifelus Tormentor, # The parable of Pythagoras is 
\j£or H{ editn : fiat not the heart. Ccr- 
iwould-give it a hard phrase, those that 
AtP open thjmsaives unto are cannibals 
Spiels..one thing Is most admirable 
t^tii cqnejude this first fruit' of friendship;, 
m this communicating of a man's self to 
two contrary effects t for it redoubleth 
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jtiys, aad'cutteth griefs in hai^s. For fhere is noijflan 
’that ihipartif* his jbys to his frjifnd, but he 
mdre^ aad*np bm that impartetS his griefs to‘his 
frietuf! but he.grtevtth the less. So that it is, in tmtS* 
of operation tipotg a man's mind of like virtue as the 
alchvmists use. fc attribute to their stone for man’s 
body, that ft uorketh all contrary' effect^ But still to.the 
good and benefiljof nature. But yet,'without praying 
in aid of alchyirysts, there is'a njpmfest image of this 
in the ordinary course of* nature ,For'm bodids^umdl jjS' 
strenVthtneth and chenstoeth any natural action, aa<J, 
on tlm other side, weakened anti *dulleih ^iy violent* 
impression and even so is it of minds. 

The secopfc fruit of friendship is healthful and sove^ 
reign fgr the* understanding., as the first is for the affec-1*4 
tions. Foe fnendsh^i maketh indeed a fair day in the y 
affections Ann. Itorm and tempests ♦ but it maketh. 
daylight infhg understanding, put of darkness an#con- 
fusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be understood 
only of faithful counsel, which*a man receivoth from^iis ^ 
friend ; but before you come to that, g:erjun«i^ i?, that 
whosoever hath his mind fraught with mpy thoughts, 
his wits and understanding do clarify aji break jip, 
in the communicating and discoursing with aru^beri 
he tosseth his thougbts^more easily; he marshall!^ 
them nwre orderly ; he'-ieeth fiowr they lool£ when feej 
are turned into words; finally, Jte waxetif wiser tha* 
himself: and that more by* an hour’s discourse than 
a day’s meditation. It was well ,said by,. ThenHsM^iS 
to the kmg of Persia, that spttrm w<q jikt «S 

Arms, opened and put airoad^herely tWiw^'dW' 
appear'i* figure ; whereas in. nights* they fie 
paths. iNeither is this second^fnjt of f&ndj*® 
opening the understanding, restrained foy jjfrgjgfr 
friends as are able fo : ^ve a Aw eonpjfck 
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deed are best: but, even (-without that, a atm learneth 

t of hirrtself, and bringoth Vis own_tfebughts*to jigh't, and 
whetteth his wits hs against a stones, wrljiah Itself chts 
ufot. In a word, a man were betted ‘raiate himself to a 
65 statua or picture, than to suffer his, thoughts to pass 
.in smother. *. 

Add now,tRj make this second droit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lietft more open, and 
*laileth within vulgar observation; which is faithful 
170 counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith -well, in one of 
his enigmas, Dry light is eivr the best. And certain 
it is, that hhe^ght’ttot % man receiveth by counsel from 
anothlf is drier and purer than that which cometh from 
* his owft understanding and judgment; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his affections and customs. 
So as there is as much difference^tween the counsel 
that a friend grveth, and that a man giveth himself, 
5 $ tlcere is bet weed tfle, counsel of a frjend and of a 
flatterer. For there is no sudjtflattere* as is a man’s 
sel£ and there is no sucB remedy against flattery of a 
maa’s sjl£ as the (liberty of a friend. Counsel is of two 
sorts; the one concerning manners, the other concern¬ 
ing business. For the first, the b?st preservatne to 
keep the mincl in health is the faithful admonition of a 
161 frifcnS. The calling of a man’s self to a strict account 
is t tfcedicine sometime! too piercing and corrosive. 
Reading good books of morality is 2 little fiat and dead. 
Observing our faults in others is sometimes unpropcr 
for our case; but the best receipt (best, I say, to work, 
and best to tafie)is c the admonition of a friend. It is a 
strange thijgsto behold what gross errors and extreme 
absurdities anany (especially of the greater sort) do 
Cpsnmit, for fej RV # friend to tell them of them (’to 
■the treat damage bothV their dame and fortune. For, 
■** w lames stdjji, they>rc as men, that look sometimes 
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a g/ius, apd presently /of get their own shafr 'and 
ftivmir. Ailor Iwshfess, a man may think, if he will, 
that two eyes'see no^ore than one ; or that a gameste*, 
secth always Aore than a lookei-on , or that a man in 
anger is as wis£ as^He that hath said over tSe four-and- w 
twenty letter^ ; or that a musket may be^ot off as veil 
upoif the yarn as u^on a rest; and such other fond Ad 
high imaginationsAo thtnk himself all in alL But when 1 
all 15 done, the help of good counsels that which pettechw 
business stTaigfit. And if any man tljmk that hAwiI^ 
take counsel, but it shall £e by pnjcee; askin* counsel 
hi one business of one man, Ad in anoftierVninness 
of another man ; it is well (that is to say, bAter, per¬ 
haps, than if he asked nond at all), but he runneth 
two datij*ers. One, that he shall not be faithfully coun- 210 
soiled, for it is a rarcVhmg, except it from a perfect 
and entire friend, to have coumal give*, but suejj as» 
shall be iiowed Snd crooked to stime ends which he hath 
that giveth it. *The other, th# he shall have counsel 
given, hurtful and unsafe (though with good meany^), tfc 
and mixed partly of mischief and pa!tly*of*r?medy. 
E\en as if \ou would call a physician, that is thought 
good fur tiie cure of the disease you fomplain ef 
but is unacquainted with your body, and therefore, (hay 
put you in a way for present .cure, but overthrow «th »o 
your health in some other kind, and^ so cure the disease, 
and kill the patient. Uu4 # a tnend, that is wholly 
acquainted with a man’s estate, All beware, by further¬ 
ing any present business, how he dashetb upon other 
inconvenience,. And, therefore, rest not upA scattered »s 
counsels, for they win rather dsttatf and mislead than 
scttlqand direct 

After these two 
the affections, and 
the last fruit, whu 
vou 1. 


noble fruits oWri?ndshTp (ptytee^n 
support of the. judgment), followed 
h is, like the pomegranate, # full of,^ 
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many ‘kernels: I mean,' aid and bearing^ part in all 
actions and occasions. Here, the best wav'Ur represent 
life the manifold use of friendship, is to cast and see 
how many things there are which a man cannotMo him- 
a ’ 5 self; and then it will appear that it was a'sparing speech 
of the ancients, to say, that a friend is another himself; 
for'that a friend is far more than hpnself. Men tlate 
c their time, and die many times in desire of some things 
a-hich they principally take to heart, the bestowing of 
J 4 » a du$d, the finishing 'of,a wojk, or the like. If a man 
have a tfte'friendi he may rest almost secure that the 
care If* those things will continue after him So that 
’ a man hafih, as it were, two lives in his desires. A man 
‘hath a body, and that body is confined to a" place, but 
"'here friendship is, all offices of life are, as'it were, 
granted to hiny.and his deputy. ‘Vor he mas exirnse 
Ahen^ by his friend fkow many things^arc theye which 
a man cannot, with any face oy comeliness, sav m do 
himself 1 A man can scarce allege hix'own merits with 
e;o m^fksty, much less extol them; a man cannot some¬ 
times stoop to supplicate or beg, and a number of the 
like. But,all these things are graceful in a friends 
nfbuth, which are blushing in a man’s own. So,agun, 

. aanfan’s person hath many proper relations which he 
'55 ca*n<Jt put off. A man *cannot speck to his son but as 
a father; to his wife but as a husband ; to his enenn 
•fait upon terms ■ wherca^ a friend may speak as the 
, case requires, and nof as it sorteth with the person 
But to enumerate these things were endless; 1 have 
60 gfvert the^rtye, where a man cannot fitly play hts own 
part; if h^tave not^ jjftnd, he may quit the stage. 
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Riches* are fur spending, and spending fer honour and 
good actidhs. l^ierefure extraorijmarf expense must*be 
limited by the wirth of fhe occasion (for voluntary un¬ 
doing may be as well for a rn^n's country as for the 
kingdom of heaven); hut ordinary expei^e (jpg^t jto»he 
•limited by a man’s estate, and governed with such re¬ 
gard as it be within his compass and not subject to 
deceit and abuse of servants, and* ordered to the best 
show, that the bills may be less than the estimatioif 
abroad. Certainly, if a man will tap but of even hanfl,» 
lus ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his 

Riches are for spending, and spending for honour, and good 
actuals, therefore extraordinary expence must be ^united by the 
worth of the occasion 1 for voluntary vndomg may Imswell for a 
manj countrey, as for the kingdomtof heauen duT ordinary 
expend* ought to be limited by a man^ffate^and j^vefied tt ,th 
such regards as it be w'hn bis compasse, ajd ijpt subject to deceits, 
and abuse of servauntes, and ordered bp the best showe, that Ae 
billcs may be lesse then the estimation atiroade. It is no baaenes 
for the greatest to disccnde, and looke into their owns estate: 40®t 

H 3 
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receipts ; and if he'think to wax rich, but to, the third 
part It is no baseness for the .greatest to descend and 
look into their own estate. Some fo'ibtar it, mot upon 
■5 neghgence r alone, but doubting to fcring themselves into 
melancholy, in respect they shall find it broken. Rut 
wounds canfiot be cured without searching. He that 
s cannot look into his own estate at all Had need both choose 
well those whom he employed, and change them often ; 
50 for pew are more timorous and less subtle. He that can 
'look intjo has estate but seldom, it behoveth him to turn 
all t^ certainties. A nnn had need, if he be plentiful in 
some kpd of expense, to be as saving again in some 
t other; as, if he be plentiful in diet, to be saving in 
’5 apparel; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be raving in 
the stable, and the like. For <ye that is plentiful in 
t expenses of all kind^, will hardly be preserved from 
de&y. In clearing ofca man’s estate,«he may as well 
hurt himself in being tjo sudden as in letting it run on 
i° 4 eo long; for hasty selling is commonly as disadvantage- 
affle *s<dntrrest. Besides, he that clears at once will 
relapse ; fof finding himself out of straits, he will revert ■ 
Ip his customs: but he that deareth by degrees induceth 
a Ijabit of frugahty, and gaineth as well upon his mind 
s as ijpon his estate, fertainly, who hath a state to 
repair may not despifc small things: and commonly, it 

ijforheare It not of negligence fio ne, but doubting to bring them- 
setuesimo melancholy, msreipect (bey shah bade it broken , but 
woundes canned* cured vr*out searching : he that cannot looko 
into his ovro^ estate, ‘bad needs both -choose well those whome he 
itnployeth,« aid chaunge them often: for a ewe [men] are more 
bmerouj, wed less* suitfl<r In clearing of a mans estate he buy 
tswefl hurt hlnttelft in being too suddame, at m letting itcurme 
oifeto Ipng ; fee hasfy is oonmaonly u duadvantageable ns 
iafewt. beiiat hath a .state to repairs may not despise small 
tfcmgts: and cftaraonly it is Isaac dishonour to abridge petty 
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'less ilishbnovrdble, to abnd^ petty charges tty tS 
strfoo to pet# getttogl • A man sugty wanly to begin 
charges 'whith' Ohcetegun, will continue ; but in matters 
that returf not, he mayV more magnificent. < 

, irw5 then to stoop* to petty gettings a man ought wanlv to 
bejjm charges W» Sun must continue, but m mattes that retume 
' not, he may*be more UVeral. 



CrtfriErratirow of ftntglionis 
anil states 


The speech of Thcmistocles, tty Athenian, which was 
haughty and awogant, in taking so much to himself, lud 
bean a grave and 'wise observation and,censurc, applied 
at large to others, Desired at. a feast to touch a hue, 
he said, He could not fiddle, but yd he could wjL o 
snaila peat rity. These words (holpen a little 
with a metaphor) may express two differing abilities in 
those that'deal in business of estate. For, if a true 
survey be 'taken of 'counsellors, and statesmen, there 
fraf be found (though rarely) those which can make a 
srAafl State great and yet cannot fiddle as, on the other 
side, there will be fqund a great many that can fiddle 
fvery cunningly, but yet are so far from being able to 
make a small State great, a* their gift heth the other 
way, to brm^a gieatand flourishing estate to ruin and 
decay. Ami, certainly, those degenerate arts and shifts, 
wherety many co»a?!ors and governors gain both 
favour \yth their"ipasftrs and estimation with the vtflgar, 
d^er^f no better name than fiddling; being things 
gather pleasing for tfci time, and graceful to themselves 
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rmly, tjian‘tending to the wea#,ana advancement of Ae 
5<ate which they^serve. Ther»'are also (no cloubt)« 
counsellor? afii governors which may be held sufficient 
nsgohis pans,"ablt foS^ipage affairs, and to keep them* 
from precipice and manifest inconveniences; which, 35 
nevertheless, are ftr from the ability to raise and amplify 
ah *statg in power, means, and fortune.* But be <he 
workmen what thly may be, let us speak of the work * 
that is, the true gieatness.of kingdoms and estates, and 
the means thereof. An argument fit,for great and tryghtf 30 
princes to have in their Ijlnd to the*end .tlj^t neithef 
b\ over-measuring their forces*they lose fien^ves m 
«in enterprises , nor, on the other side, by umjervalumg 
them, thev descend to fearful mid pusillanimous counsels., 
The^reatncss of an estate, m bulk and territory, doth 35 
fall lyuler measure ; |md the greatness of finances and 
revenue doth fall under computation. ?The population 
may appear bvmiusters ; and ike number and greatness 
of cues and totals by fards tyid maps But yet there 
„ not anything, amongst civil affairs, more subject A) ^ 
error, than the right valuation afid true jirfgwmt fon- 
rermng the power and forces of an estate, The king¬ 
dom of heaven is compared, not^to any grfdt kernel, jpr 
nut, but to a grain of mustard seecl; which is one q{ the 
least grams, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily « 
,o get up and spread. So are thtre states great in tem- 
torv and vet not apt to entyge 01*command ; and some 
that have but a small dimefisicgi of stem, and yet art 
apt to be the foundation of great monarches. 

Walled towns, sto.ed arsenals an 9 anSqpr.es goodly 50 
r V cs of horse, chariots of e^ k 'P ha ^-*" dn “^ 
artillery, and the like : all thisj^t jj, she* * a hon 
skill except the breed and disp^tian of the people 
atom C and P warlike. M numl*r itself m «*«•»; 

portetj) not much, where the people are of weak comag ^ 
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for, Virgil saith, It nevfr troubles t the Wolf how many 
' the sheep be. The, army of the Pefspns, m the plains of 
Arbela, was such a cast sea of people as it "dnl somewhat 
astonish the commanders in Alexanders army; who 
3 came to huh, therefore, and wished him to set upon them 
by night, but he answered, He would not pilfer the 
wtiory. And the defeat was easy. When Tigranes* the 
( Armenian, being encamped upon a hifS with four hundred 
thousand men, discovered the army of the Romans, being 
5 not Above fourteen thousand, marching towards him, 
he made, himself tn^rry with At, and said, Yonder men 
arc too ir'inf'for an ambassage and too few for a fight. 
But, befae the sun set, he found them enow to give him 
t the chase with infinite slaughter. Many are the examples 
j of the great odds between number and courage , so that 
a man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
<pomt of greatness^ in ^any State, is to have a race o. 
mtlifary men. Neither ds money the sinews of war (as 
• it is trivially said), wher$ the sinews ot men’s aims m 
>s fese and effeminate people are failing For Solon said 
wefl to*Cfa?sus (when In ostentation he shewed him his 
gold), Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than 
y&n, he will be master of all this gold. Therefore, let 
ajy«pnnce or State think soberly of his forces, except 
his^ njilitia of natives ba of good and valiant soldieis 
And let princes, on the other side, that have subjects of 
.martial disposition, krfow tfyur own strength, unless they 
!>e otherwise wanting mto themselves. As for mercenary 
" forces (which the help in this case), all examples show 
I5 that, whatsoever estate or prince doth rest upon them, 
he may sfitecbl his feathey* for a time, but he will mm 
them somt Jfler. « \ 

Jhe blessing <rf*Juith and Is^achar will never meet ; 
that the same people, <4 nation, should be both the lion s 
—-efthelf, and the Ss$ between burdens : neither will it be, that 
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a people bferl^id with taxes dgould eve? become-valiant 
end martial ■ It isvtfue that taxes; levied by consent o£ 
the estate,«dd abaie’men’s courage lels; as it hath been 
seen nolflbly ih the'cfctjges of the Low Countries ; anfr 
in sonte degree, in«he subsidies of England. For, you 9j 
muss note, that -vfk speak now of the heart, and not of 
thc/purse. So that, although the samt^tribute and tax, 
laid by consent, cSt by imposing, be all one to the purse, 
yet it works diversely upon the epurage. So that ycu 
may conclude,"that no people overcharged with tribute n ko 
tit for empire. ’ 

Let states, that aim at greatjiess, take Iteetl’ how their 
nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast., For that 
maketh the common subject grow to be a peasant and* 
base S'rain, driven out of heart, and m effect, but ait* 
gentleman’s laboured Even as you may see in coppice 
woods; if you leave your stad^les tcx^thick, you shall 
never have clean underwood,*but ’shrubs and btshel. 

So m countries, if the gentlemen be too many, the com-, 
mons will be base ; and you will bring it to that, jJjjit no 
not the hundredth poll will be fit for keitn^t ? tspe- 
cially as to the infantry, which is the nerve of an army : 
and so there will be great population, and 1fttie strength. 
Tins which I speak of hath been no where better seen 
than by comparing of England and France; wliefeoftis 
England, though far less in territory and. population, 
hath been (nevertheless) ^n overmatch ; in regard the 
middle people of England rflakg good soldiers, which til 
peasants of France do not And herein the device of 
King Henry VII, (whereof I have tpokt§i # largely u*the 
history of his life) was profoi^d and adrdirahle, in nul-( 
mg farms and houses of husb*adty o£ a sfcfl^rd ; that 
is, maintained with .such a prop^tioc of land unto tjtetd, 
as may breed s subject to live In convenient jrtentjj and 
no servile condition, and to keep thcjpkugh ip the hand6*i»< 
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of the owners, and not n}«re hirelings. A,nd tHusjndeejl 

^yon shall attain to Vigil’s char^ctdr^ whicli he gives <0 
ancient Italy: ' 

' Terra po/ens arms a/<pv'S$rc gleto 

Neither is tfie state (which, for anvthuyg I know, is almost 
130 peculiar to England, and hardly to be found anywheje 
elsfc, except it be, perhaps, in Poland)go be passed oxer; 
*>! mean the state of free servants and attendants upon 
noblemen and gentlSmen which ard np ways inferior 
unto^he yeomanjv fhr arms. ( And therefore, out of all 
13s question, fire sploridour and fmagnificence and great 
retinue:,«nnd hospitaIit\ r *bf noblemen and gentlemen, rc- 
, ceived irfo custom, doth much conduce unto martial 
•greatness. Whereas, contrariwise, the close and resen ed 
living of noblemen and gentlemen causeth a penury of 
i 4 o military forces 

c all means*it js to be procured, that the grunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be jreaf enough to 
bear the branches and the boughs, that is, that the 
riSfuijl subjects of the^rown, or State, bear a sufficient 
I45 proportfbrf'ft tfle strange subjects that they govern. 
Therefore all states that are liberal of naturalization 
towards straigers are fjt for empire. For to think that 
ai^h*rdful of people can, with the greatest courage and 
polify<in the, world, embrace too large extent of dominion 
, 5 o —it may hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly The 
Spartans were a nice peoplp»in point of naturalization 
whereby, while they kept their compass, they stood firm ; 
birt when the^-did spread, and-their boughs were be- 
comen too great for their stem, they became a windfall 
,5? upon the sudeftn. N^ver «ny State was, in this point, 30 
op^p to^eewe str*ng#r$ into their Body as were the 
'Romans., Therefoft if*sorted wtth them accordingly; 

to* ,?he greatest monarchy. Their manner 
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.vas to grhfit naturalization (wf*<;h they cMle! jus civitaMs) 
jnd St) grgnt'it m^the highest degree : that is,.nc* pnl^iic 
ins coipmtich,jiti connubu , jus ha’reSiiatis, but also jus 
si'Jfi'ay'itand }uf hanc^rn : and this not to singular pefc 
sons aldne, but likewise to whole families; jea, to cities, 
and .sometimes !<* nations Add to this, their custom of 
pi,citation of colonies, whereby the ftoiman plant w r as S65 
removed into the fcpil of other nations. And putting Soth 
constitutions together, you wall sav, that it was not thf 
Romans that spread upon the worl^, but it was the world 
that spread upon the Renans. And* that was th? su* 
wav of greatness I have marvelldd lomegrnft at Spam, 170 
Aow they clasp and contain so large dommi^^with so 
few natural Spaniards . but.sure the whole compass oi 
Spain a very great body of a tree, far above Rome ant! 
Sp„ria at the first. jAnd, besides, though they have not 
hatl'that usage to naturalize liberally, yjt they have that 175 
which ft next^o it • that is, tj employ, almost mdiffdl- 
ently, all nations 111 the*r militia of ordinary' soldiers, yea, 
and sometimes m their highest commands. Nay^il 
seemeth at this instant, they arc* sensible Jjiij Want of 
natives , as by the Pragmatical Sanction, now published, is< 
appeareth. 

It is certain that sedentary dnd within-^oor arts, and 
delicate manufactures (that re^ufre rather the finger tfcan 
the arm\ have in their nature a»contrariety to a fhihtary 
disposition And generally all warlike people are a little 18 
idle, and love danger bettef th|n travail. Neither mirft 
they be too much broken of it, if they shall be preserved 
in vigour. Therefore it was greai» acfcijntage m the 
jnaent States of Sparta, Athens, Roirfe, and .others, that # 
they had the use of slaves J*vM?h co1n»onh r did rid g 
th*ose manufactures. But that^s polished, ft neatest* 
part, by the Christian law. llat which com«h.n|are«t 
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tcPit is to leave Ftiose arts'chiefly to strangers (whv~h, for 
<«that purpose, are the more -easily-to He received), and fc> 
1 contain the principal bulk of the vulgaf natives'witlnn 
'chose three kinds, tillers of the O round ; 'free servants; 
and handicraftsmen of strong and rrftnly hrts, as smiths, 
masons, carpenters, &e.; not reckoning professed 
soldiers. 

^ But* above all, for empire and greatness, it lmporteth 
, most: that a nation do profess arms ns their ptincipal 
Ifcno^r, study, and occupation. For the things j* Inch we 
have formerly sp6ken of are*hut habilitations towards 
'arms : ancf wdiat is liahditation without intention and 
act? Sogiulus, after his death (as they report or feign;, 
^ent a present to the Romatts, that above all they should 
intend arms; and then they should prove the greatest 
empire of the world. The fabric of the State of Sp.u u 
was wholly (though not .wisely) framed and composed to 
nfiat Scope and end l TherPersians and Macedonians h.ul 
•it for a flash. The Gauls, Gerraafis, Goths, Saxons, N 01 - 
m^ujs, and others, had it for a time. The Turks h.nc it 
at thiS'day, though m %reat decimation. Of Christian 
Europe, they that have it are, in effect, only the Spaniards. 
But it is so plain that every man profiteth, in that he nmt 
inlene^Ih, that it needeth not to be stood upon. It is 
emJbgh to point at it ; that no nation which doth not 
direAly profess arms, m!ty look to have greatness fall into 
their mouths. And, on the ottytr side, it is a most cei tain 
ofe.de of time* that tho%e states that continue long m 
that profession (ps the Romans and Turks principally 
have done), d© t-ondfers. And those that have professed 
Ipnns but £»r |n age,have,notwithstanding, commonly 
sM&ined that age which maintained 

-after, whwjheir profession and exercise of 
!)dtfei 3 bi£t!! grow® to decay. 
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Incjdeftt ^ this point is a Sta# to have thote 
liifrs <ft customs wtych may reach*forth unto therfl just* 
occasions (*s'ma>’ be pretended) of \t r ar. For there is' 
that justice imprirutAl tfhjhe nature of men, that thej^' 
enter not uport wa*6 (whereof so many calamities' do 
ensue), but upon sftme, at the least specious grounds apd 
qtia/rels^ The Turk hath at hand, for chufe of war, jhe 
propagation of hi 41 aw or sect; a quarrel that he may 
always command The Romans, though they esteemed 
the extending the limits of their .empire to be greats 
honour to their generals \j|Hen it was dcthe, yet they never* 
rested upon that alone to'begn\ a waf. F»sl?therefore, 

1ft nations that pretend to greatness have this jjthat they 
be sensible of wrongs, eithertipon borderers, merchants,Vf, 
or politic ministers ; and that they sit not too long upon 
a provocation Secondly, let them be prest and ready to 
gixe aids and succours to their confederates; as it ever 
was unit the Romans; msomtifh as* if the confed»atS 
lud leagues defensive *with divers others States, and, $ 4 . 
upon in\asion offered, did implore their aids Severn^ 
y et the Romans would ever be tWfc forep^s|p 4 p 4 k Sl,,c 11 
to none other to have the honour. As for the wars which, 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kltthif party, or 
tacit conformity of state, I dp dot see how they may W 
well justified ; as when the Romans made a war forflte 
liberty of Gracia; or when tift Lacedmnwmatft‘and 
Athenians made war to set-up or-pull down democracies 
and oligarchies; or when wSrs ^ere made by forfeignerf, 
under the pretence of justice 01 protection, to deliver thp.*$ 
subjects of others from tyranny and-\>pj 4 ejsion, and thf 
ljke. Let it suffice, that no ettate expect t* b%gre*t, tha^ 
is not awake upon any just oJ^iQif o^armir.g.. y 

*No body can be heakfifol A*wit exerpsf, ufiithto 
natural body nor politic : and djrtainly, to a kihgdtaH$3 
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estate, a just amrnonoqraole war is tjie tnre/ixercise. A» 

«ivil war, indeed, is f lik"«*the heat of a foper . Yura foreign 

v^ar is like the heat of exercise, and serv£th tt> ^kdep the 

Body in health ; for in a slothful" peace, both coinages 

5 s will effeminate, and manners corrupt* Hut howsoever it 

be for happiness, without all question lor greatness, it 

malfeth to be%till for the most part in aims . end \he 

|trength of a veteran army (though ft be a chargeable 

business), always on foot, is that which 'commonly giveth 

jo {He lap, or, at least^ the reputation, amongst all ivughboui 

States ; as^may be f wpll seen ir^bpam ; which hath had, 

in one pyt 01* other, a veteran army almost continually, 

now by thfc space of six-score years. 

, To be master of the Sea is an abridgment of a 

;5 monarchy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompcfs pie- 

paration against Caisar, saith, Condition l'ompett plane 

TJiemistocleum e*t; putt* entm,qtii mart potih/r, nun 

rerwfipotin; and withoie doubt^ Pompeffiad tired out 

, <Cassar, if upon vain confidence he had not left that way 

to \Y*rsee the great effects of battles by sea The battle of 

Actifim tlees&d the empire of the world. The battle of 

Lepanto arresj^d the greatness of the Turk. There be 

. mqpj- example where spa-fights ha\ e been final to the 

t war^: £ut this is when jinnees, or States, have set up 

is their r$pt upon the battles. But thus much is certain, 

that he that’’ commands' the sea is at great liberty, and 

may take as much and* as Jvttle of the war as he will. 

whereas those that be strongest by land are many times, 

^ nevertheless, In .great straits. Surely, at this day, with 

jo us of.Europe,«tne vantage of strength at sea (which is 

®ne of the^prihcipal dowfos of this kingdom of Great 

Britain) i^gr&t j hot* hlcSttise most of the kingdoms <uf 

'•"turqpe are not iftereiylfli^uid, t&t girt with the sea most 

part W tlfeie eOBpgsj j *ad because the wealth of both 
•i . j.' 



Ill 
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ledicb.keems^ great pait, buPan accessary to the coat- 295 
mSi\d/)f tfre itas. 

The'wars o£ latter ages seem to be made in tb A dark, 
in reject of the gloity ani honour which reflected wpon^ 
men frOTi the \?ars fh ancient time, fhere %e now, for 
martial encouragement', some degrees and orders of 300 
chi vrflry ^\lnch, nevertheless, are conferred pfonnscuoujly 
upon soldiers and k> soldiers); arid some remembrance 
, perhaps upon ihc*escutcl*on ; and some hospitals for 
> maimed ^ildiers ; and sucli like thmgs. But m anjient' 
times, the Tnphics erccte^ipon the^place of tl^ victory;^>5 
the funeral laudalncs and monuments for thtsc ttat died 
in*thc wais , the crowns and garlands personal, the 
st\li of i'.mpt/or, which the*great kings of the world 
attei boifowed ; the Triumph f of the generals upon their 
K'Uim,, the great doAitnes and largesses, upon the dis- 31c 
banding of the armies, weie things abl**to mtlame al^ 
mend unnagdP But above a|^ that of the Tnuhph 
amongst the Rotnans wa*s not pageants, or gauder),but 
one of the wisest and noblest institutions that ever 
F«i it contained three things, hJnour *0 Gm getfefel, n; 
indies to the treasury out of the spoils, am^donatives to 
the army. But that honour, perhaps, were not fit fog 
nnrnatclues, eveept it be in the person of the mor^Ah 
himself, or his sons. as it camato pass in the times Jf 
the Roman emperors, who did impropriate'the actftal 3* 
triumphs to themselves and Jheir sbns, for such wjrs as 
they did achieve m person; aid left only for wars' 
achieved by subjects some triumphal garments and ensigns 
to the general, 

,To conclude. No man cat by care-tdkin£ (as the sir 
Scripture saith) add a cubit finite, rfl tl^s little 
model of a man's body rf - bm in tljfEitat frame of king¬ 
doms and commonwealths, u is imthe power of prmoes, 
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3 )> tjj8Ml»pBt#<fc and gre.ttne-Sjto then \ir^ 
* -Aij iji«ag such otdfnancc's, ^nnoiih^ion*. 
|j|ave liow touched,■ '^icv m,-.\ sow 
rity and sue'cessu'm, hut ih. 
ly not observed, fcut IcVt to t he tin u 






